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The publishers of the Family Lihrarj, anxious to obtain 
and to deserve the favourable opinion of the public, with 
pleasure embrace the present opportunity to express their 
warm and sincere thanks for the liberal patronage which has 
been bestowed upon their undertaking, and their determina- 
tion to do all that lies in their power to merit its continu- 
ance. For some time previous to the commencement of the 
Fiamily Library, they had entertained thoughts and wishes 
of reducing the quantity of merely fictitious writings, which 
the reading public had made it their interest to issue from 
their press ; and they were conscious that this could only 
be done by substituting for them works that should be equally 
entertaining and more instructive. The difficulty was to 
find an adequate supply of books possessing these requibites. 
At this time the attention of English philanthropists and 
authors was strongly turned to the general dissemination of 
useful knowledge by means of popular abridgments, conve- 
nient in form, aiforded at low prices, and as much as possi- 
ble simplified in style, so as to be accessible as well to the 
means as to the comprehension of *' the people," in contra- 
distinction to the educated and the wealthy. The result has 
been the production of numerous collections, embracing well 
written works treating of ahnost every department of art and 
science, and, by their simplicity, clearness, and entire freedom 
from technicality, exactly calculated to attract and compeu<- 
sate the attention of the general reader. From these collec- 
tions, with additions and unprovements, and such alterations 
as were necessary to adapt the work to the taste and wants 
of the American public. Harper's Family Library has 
been composed ; and it is with pride and pleasure thst the 
publishers acknowledge the distinguished favour with which 
It has been received. The approbation and support that 
have already been bestowed upon it are greater than have 
ever been conferred upon any work of a similar character 
published m the United States ; and the sale of every suc- 
ceeding volume still demonstrates its continually increasing 
popularity. In several instances gentlemc^n of wealth and 
of excellent judgment have been so much pleased with the 
character of the Library, that they have purchased numbers 
of complete sets as appro-^riate and valuable gifts to the 
families of their less opulent relatives s and others b&v«9 
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unsolicited, been active in their endeaYOUTs to extend its 
circulation among their friends and acquaintances. With 
these strong inducements to persevere, the publishers are 
resolved, to prosecute their undertaking with additional zeal, 
energy, and circumspection. What has. been done they 
desire their patrons to consider rather in the light of an ex- 
periment, than a specimen of what they hope and intend to 
accomplish : they freely and gratefully acloiowledge that 
the circulation and popularity of the Family Library are now 
such as to justify them in disregarding expense, and to 
demand from them every care and eveiy exertion. It shall 
be their study to make such arrangements as shall warrant 
them in assuring the firiends and patrons of the Libraiy that 
the forthcoming volumes, instead of decreasing in interest 
and value, will be found still more deserving of ihe jsupport 
and approbation of the public than those which have pre- 
ceded them. 

In order to render it thus meritorious, the proprietors 
intend incorporating in it hereafter, selections of the best 
productions from the various other Libraries and Miscella- 
nies now publishing in Europe. Several well-known au- 
thors have been engaged to prepare for it also works of an 
American character ; and the Family Library, when com' 
pleted, toiU include a volume on every useful and interesting 
subject not embraced in the other " Libraries" now prepar- 
ing by the same publishers. The entire series will be the 
production of authors of eminence, who have acquired ce- 
lebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, as they 
appear in succession, will afford the surest guarantee for the 
satisfactory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

With these arrangements, the publishers flatter themselves 
that they will be able to offer to the American public a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapnesSy forming a body of litera- 
ture which wiU obtain the praise of having mstructedmany, 
and amused all ; and, above every other species of eulogy, 
of being fit to be introduced to the domestic circle without 
reserve or exception. 

The Dramatic Seriks of the Family Libraiy will consist 
principally of the works of those Dramatists who flourished 
contemporaneously with Shakspeare, in which all such 
passages as are inconsistent with modem delicacy will be 
omitted. The number of volumes will be limited, and thej" 
will be bound and numbered in such a manner as to render it 
not essentially necessary to obtain them to complete a set of 
the Family Library^ 
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PREFACE. 



The ol:yect of the foUowing work is to pio- 
duce, wUhin a reasonable compass, the sub- 
stance of the information which has been 
preserved to us, relative to a very extraor* 
dinary man ; a man whose strength of char- 
acter, doubtless, made an impression, on the 
mind of his country, which has never been 
^ ^aced. The notice of him by Fox has been 
) compared to a piece of quaint and fimtastic 
/4 Mosaic. Like the other writings of the mar- 
>^ tyrologist, it affects us in something of tlie 
^ same manner, as the portmitures and groups 
on the ^^ storied window^ of one of our cathe- 
drals. We retire fitnn the contemplation of it 
with obtain fe^ngs of veneration and delight, 
which a more finished and artificial master- 
piece might, possibly, fiatil to inspire. In this 
instance, however, his work is far too indis- 
tinct and imperfect to satisfy the taste, <»r the 
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understanding, of an inquiring age. It is, be- 
sides, remarkable for one glaring omission. It 
leaves wholly unnoticed the great and immortal 
Achievement of WicUf— his translation of the 
Bible into English. 

The life of our Reformer by Mr. Lewis did 
much towards the supply of former deficienciea 
It is a laborious, and, upon the whole, a fiuth- 
fiil compilation; but it possesses but feeUe 
attractions fcr the general reader. The very 
circumstance which renders it valuable as a 
rq>ertory, will, probably, make it somewhat 
repulsive to those, who prefer a &hrio 4»a:efuUy 
wrought up, to a ooUection of raw materjahk 
It is loaded with copious extracts from the 
writings of Wklif ; which, though they un- 
doubtedly strengthen its authority, have, never* 
thdess, the effect of interrupting the narraitivey 
and of burdening the memory and the attach 
tlon of the reader. 

The most recent of Widif 's biograpberH is 
Mr. Yaughan: and to the labours of this 
gend^nan I have great obligations to acknow- 
ledge. He appears to have prepared himsdf 
for his task by a more complete and scrupuknis 
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examination of all the extant writings of 'Wlo 
lif, than, has, probably, ever been undertaken 
before. The apology for WicBf, com{»led by 
Dr. James, upwards of two ^^enturies ago, was^ 
principally, the result of a carelul search into 
such of the Wiclif manuscripts as could be 
found in the Bodleian library. Even Mr. 
Lewis regrets that he was without opportu- 
nities or fieicilities for acquiring a perfect ac- 
^uakitanoe with the works of the Reformer. 
But there seems to be no repository of ancient 
literature in the empire, which has escaped the 
industry of Mr. Yaughan. In some respects, I 
have, accordingly, found his work a most in- 
valuable guide ; for his diligence has enabled 
him to ascertain die date of many of Wiclif s 
performances, with an approach to precision 
which had never before been attained ; and, 
Ihos, to trace out, with greater success than 
any former writer, the progress and develope- 
snent of the Reformer's convictions. 

I have further to declare myself deeply in* 
debted to the liberality of Mr. Yaughan and his 
publishers, for their kind and ready permission 
to print, from his work, the catalogue of Wic- 
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lif s writiaga, which forma the conckidinj^ 
chapter of this volame. It is, unquestionaUyf 
the most complete account of his works which 
has ever yet heen laid before the public 

It has been thought advisable to prefix to 
this volume two introductory chapters, exhibiti^ 
ing a iMief view of Christianity, — in Europe, 
generally, and in this country more particu* 
larly, — up to the middle of the fourteenth cen» 
tury ; the period at which the oanie of Wic*- 
hf began to be celsbrated^ Two su(^plemen» 
tary chapters are, also^ added at the end, eon« 
taining a succinct notice of the exertions of 
his followers, and the fiitB of his doctrines, in 
the interval between his death, and the Ae* 
formation in the sixteenth century. 

The pul^c will be gratified to lemn, that 
the University of Oxford is about to publish 
Wiclif 's Version «f the Old Testament ; and 
that the Rev. J. Foishall, and F. Madden, 
Esq., both Librarians of the British Museum^ 
are preparing the same for the Clarendon Press. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Cftneral Ttetd of the eradual eorrupHon of C^ifitHanityf to A* 
middle ^ the fourteenth conturp» 

It has been remarked that Christiamty is a jewel of 
inestimable aad unchangeable value ; but that it is 
grotesquely or beautifully set, according to the con- 
dition of the public taste, or feeling, or knowledge, 
at different periods of the world, and in different 
states of society. It is one melancholy office of ec- 
clesiastical hi3tory, to exhibit the fantastic varieties 
displayed by human passion, and human interest, in 
the enchasing and the use of this glorious eem : and 
nothm| can well be more mournful than the specta- 
cle which it frequently presents to the view of those^ 
who can be content to look upon the mere surface of 
things, and who gladly spare themselves the pain of 
a laborious search into the ways of Providence, or 
the hidden working of the human heart. Persons of 
this description wiQ, nrobably, be tempted to moralize 
upon the scenes which pass in review before them, in 
the following strain :-^A pearl of ineffable price, they 
will say, has been delivered into the custody of man 
by the Eternal Son of Grod himself; given them, 
not only to be their chiefest pride and joy, but to 
be as the very talisman of their peace and safety; 
their symbol of life and victory. And how did diey 
dispose of the unspeakable gift, thus solemnly ana 
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awfaUy committed to their keeping ? They encirded 
it with worldly vanities and sublunary toys ! In the 
first place, the wisdom of the wise was speedily at 
work upon it: and its celestial brigbbiess was 
straightway surrounded with the feeble and unsteady 
glitter of earth-bom philosophy* So that the light 
which first blazed from the oreast-plate of onr great 
High Priest, was, in time, dispersed and broken amid 
the glare of unhallowed fires. And then came tilie 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life, and dared to lay a sacrilegious hand on 
this elect and cosily stone^ and to lift it to the brow of 
secular voluptuoosness andfriirolity; there to waste 
its heavenly splendours, in the midst of the gauds 
and braveries, wherewith our degenerate nature is 
fain to disguise its miserable poverty. At last, as it 
were, to crown the audkcious abuse, Ambition seized 
upon it, and fixed it in her diadem. From ^at front, 
where righteousness unto M« Lord should alone have 
been written, an ominous and angry splendour was, 
for ages, seen to issue, more like a consuming fire 
than the flame of celestial truth. The inestimable 
diamond had been set in earthly gold. It shone in 
the midst of gems which had been duff up by the 
spirit of Mammon ; and thus it gave to the attributes 
of wordly pomp and power, an aspect of unearthly 
mystery and terror, which overpowered the flesh and 
heart or all who looked upon it. 

Such are the thoughts which may naturally be ex- 
pected to rush into me mind of one, who should ex- 
pect of the Christian revelation, that it woidd be like 
the word of God, when he said. Let there he light, and 
there was light, and that, when the command went 
forth, the Tight should, at once, be divided from the 
darkness. It is, indeed, but a shallow philosophy, 
which could tempt any man to imagine, that die ope» 
rations of the Deity upon the moral chaos of tnis 
world, must needs resemble those of the Spirit, which 
once brooded over the confusion of its material ele- 
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«aeiLt& Tke Botioo, howeYer,- is one which may, 
peihaps, be pardonably enough suggested by a hieh 
and reyef ent estimate iji God's omnipotence, and by 
a feeling x>f pious impatience for the speedy consum- 
mation of his gracious designs : and* for the persons 
who i^culate upon the matter in this temper, the 
proper treastment is, by no means to disguise the 
mosX discouraging phenomena which the case pre- 
sents to us ; but, after a candid and courageous state- 
ment of them, to recall their thoughts to other con- 
siderations, — ^to lay before them circumstances which 
may satisfy them, that God is not slack concerning 
Ms promises^ as men count slackness, — to remind them 
that when we are meditating on the history of his 
Church, we are meditating on the dealings of One 
Mvith whom a thousand years are but as a single day. 
Conformably with this view, let us, first, briefly sur- 
yey the progress of that corruption which saddens 
the hearts of those, wlvpse eyes are failing with de- 
sire for the coming of the Redeemer's kingdom. 

The first danger which beset the Gospel was, of 
course, from the spirit of Paganism. Both the schools 
of philosophy, ana the haunts of vulgar superstition, 
were pervaded by elements, at mortal variance with 
tihe simple essence of Christianity. From the wis- 
dom of the heathen world the new religion had, ac- 
cordingly, to encounter either the peril of fierce op- 
positipn,* or the still more dangerous ofler of coau* 

* The orncles 0/ that wisdom which arrayed itself against the Q<j^^ 
mre frequently as obscure, as its hostility was yehement and rancorous. 
The foUowizur toorcte (for they are only tDoreU) of "Poipbjry, the bitter« 
est eoemy to Christianity^ may fitly enough be recomnumded to those who 
complain of die mysterious difficulties of revelation. " God. inteDect, 
andsow^areeachof them eyerjr where, because no where. But God is 
every where, and, at the same tune, in no place of any being posterioor 
V> his joature : but he is only such as ifja is, and such 9s ne wiUodJUmself 
to be. But intellect is, indeed, iQ the Deity, yet ey^r^ wl^ere, wd In no 
id^ce of his subordinate e89e9c«s. An^ soul is in intellect 904 JD the 
Deit^, eveigr where, and no where, with resppot to body. But Wy ex- 
IfAs Vi soul, and in intellect, and in God. A^d thpiigh all beings and non- 
entities proceed from, and exist in the Deity, yet he is neither eotiti^ or 
Oon-entitiflB^ nor has any subsistoice in them. For if he was aloiw 
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tion and alliance. If the philosophy of the age were 
unequal to a conflict with the truth of God, she 
might, at least, endeavour to hold divided empire 
Tvim the truth; and, with this view, would naturally 
be induced to stretch forth to her the right hand of 
fellowship. The result of this was, that the faith of 
Christ was gradually transformed into the likeness 
of a human science, wherein the intellect of man 
might boldly and freelv take its pastime. And if, in 
those days, the state of the world had been shadowed 
forth, in mysterious vision, to the eye of seer or pro- 

Ehet, we may easily imagine the spectacle that would 
ave been revealed unto him. He would have seen 
the form of Divine mercy pouring out upon the earth 
a sovereign and precious balm for the healing of the 
nations ; and the instant, that it fell, he would behold 
the chaos of rebellious ingredients below, falling at 
once into wild insurrection: and from that fer- 
menting commotion, there would seem to rise up a 
swarm <^ fantastic and artificial shapes, darkening 
the air by their multitude, as with an Eg^tian 
plague. The endless and multiform brood or here- 
sies,* engendered in the earlier centuries of the 
Church, were, in truth, no other than the monstrous 
produce of all the philosophical and religious systems 
m the world, thrown into prodigious combinations, 
by the infusion of one new ingredient more power- 
ful than them all. And, even when the turbulence 
of that conflict had, in some degree, subsided, peace 
still appeared to be as remote as ever from the Chris- 
tian world. The spirit of discord had been let loose, 
and it entered into Christian theology, which, under 
that unhallowed possession, frequently exhibited ^e 

eveiT where, he would, indeed, be all things, and in all. But becnuse he 
to, likewise, no where, all things are produced by him : so that they sub- 
sist in him because he is ever^ where, but are dinerent from him, becauao 
he la no where. Thus, also, mtellect beins every where and no where, 
is the cause of souls, &c. Sk. Slc." Thus poasage is translated from 
porphyry, by the Platonist, Ml. Taylor, and Is cited by Turner, Sic 
Eng. p. iv. c 1. p. 328. 
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agitation and contortion of an energnmen * and, in 
its paioxysms, it gave utterance to great swdiine 
noords of vanity y concerning the deep aod inscrutabfe 
things of Grod. The Trinity and the Incarnation, — 
themes the most awful and stupendous that can en- 
^gage the mind of man, — ^were tossed from mouUi to 
mouth, and from pen to pen, as if they had been 
flung from heaven to «ariii, merdy to exercise the 
•wit of mortals, and to inflate (heir arrogance, and to 
kindle their passions-^instead of bringing down their 
iiigh thoughts into captivity to the obedience of 
C&iat. 

But, if ^ phiiasaphy and tmn deceit of Paganism 
were injurious to the simplicity which is in Christ, 
still more fatally infeetioius were the seductions of its 
gay ritual and ima^ative mythology. With these 
elements of corruption Christianity was every where 
surrounded. It was in perpetual contact witn things 
that savoured of a licentious world. The genius of 
Heathenism was incessantly at work to convert the 
relk^on of the Saviour to its own likeness: and we 
all Know how calamitous was its ultimate success. 
If an Apostle had revisited the earth at the end of 
four or five centuries from the period of his ministry, 
and had looked at nothing but the outward and visi- 
ble form of the Christian Church, he mi^ht have been 
tempted to fear, that the truth for which he had la* 
boured and bled, had been wholly transformed into a 
gorgeous spectacle, a sort of mystic pageantry, — ^its 
paimul and laborious Evangelists into pompous ac- 
tors-^ks places of worship into splendid dieatres. 
The change which actually had taken place, may be 
vividly imagined to our thoughts by the remark, that 
in primitive and apostolic times, the chalices were of 
wood, and the ministers of gold : but that in the days 
ai the Church's degeneracy, she was content with 
^4>lden chalices and wooden priests 1 This, probably, 
}s one of those complaints, in. which truth has been 
partially aacrifice^ to the point and vigour of the 
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fiaymg. But, after all reasonable allowance for ex- 
aggeration, it will still remain unquestionable, that 
the clergy had grievously declined from their fimt 
works, and had begun to emulate, at least in their ex- 
ternal appearance, the superb and costly follies of the 
world around them. That the public service of God 
should be honoured by all sober and decent solemni- 
ty, is never questioned but by the vulgarest spirit of 
fanaticism ; and we may well believe that it was a 
fervid zeal for the glory of His name, which origin- 
ally sought to render the Christian worship honoora^ 
ble in the sight of the heathen. At last, however, 
the clergy, in the spleidour of their apparel, may be 
said to have well nigh beggared the pomp of *' Aaron's 
wardrobe, and the Flamen's vestry.* Their official 
raiment blazed with gold and purple, and needlework 
&f divers colours. Almost every object in the crea^ 
tion was poifftrayed upon their garments. The more 
devout among tnemi indeed, carried scriptural his- 
tories emblazoned on their backs; bat, even so, their 
appearance has been compared to that of painted 
walls. All this outward magnificence was mought 
to correspond to the sacredness, it may almost be 
said to the divinity, which now began to gather round 
the sacerdotal character ; and yet ne, whose " lips of 
gold " proclaimed most lavishly the exalted dignity 
of the priesthood, himself declares that, in his day& 
the life and soul of piety had fled from die scenes ot 
their holy ministrations. *' How awful," he exclaims, 
*' is the picture of the primitive Church exhibited by 
the Apostle ! The Church then was heaven upott 
earth. The Spirit then ruled in all things. He 
moved the hearts of those who presided, and filled 
them with the Divinity ; but now we have nothing 
left but the shadow of these glorious things. The 
Church now resembles a decayed matron, who baa 
nothing to exhibit but the symbols and indications of 
her former wealth ; the cabinets and the caskets that 
contained her jewels, and her gold, and her precioua 
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things. Not only have the miraculous gifls been 
withdrawn from ner, but virtue and devotion have 
fled from the sanctuary. In former days every house 
was a church ; but now the church is no better thim 
a house : nay, many a private house exhibits a scene 
of order and peace wliich is a sore rebuke to our 
places of solemn assembly. The house of God is 
now a scene of tumult and confusion, which incet^ 
santlv reminds us of the place of traffic and exchange. 
The laughter and uproar is such as we hear at mt 
public baths and open market-places. We seem to 
forget that the church is not a plaee for idle concourse 
or worthless recreation, not for worldly business or 
employment ; but that it is the haunt of angels, the 
realm of the Almighty himself, — another heaven* 
.... .The temple is now more like a theatre than a 
place of religious service and devotion. It tbowu 
quite as prodigal a display of the vanities a&d seductive 
artifices of dress and decoration. It is chosen as the 
most commodious spot lor licentious intrigues. More 
bargains are made there, than at the tables of die 
money-changers. More business is transacted there, 
than at ^e usual resorts of trade and commerce. K 
you wish for the best opportunity of hearing or cir<- 
culating slander, seek it — ^not in the usual places of 
concourse — ^but in the church. If ^rou are curious 
about private concerns, or political intelligence, so 
not to the camp, or to the courts of justice, or to tne 
saloons of the physicians : the church is the place in 
which the retailers of such matters are always to be 
found. In short, the spot on which we are now a8> 
sembled is any thing but a church'. Are these abuses 
and abominations to be endured ?" — ^And yet, at the 
very time when the spiritual degeneracy called forth 
these complaints and' denunciations, the ecclesiastical 
rites ai^d offices were supposed to possess an almost 
supernatural solemnity and power. " Look," says 
the golden preacher again, " look at that aw&l table. 
Recollect why it is placed there. The very sight oi 



A kme*8 ^rone causes us to rise and do it reverence. 
Tremble then at the spectacle 1>efore you. Lift up 
your keart to heaven before the moment arrives 
wUck ^all draw aside the veil that covers those 
venerable mysteries, and disclose a band of ansels 
advancing before the presence of their Kip^. The 
wery catechumens, who have not received initiation, 
can yet understand that, when a prophet or minister 
of God addresses them, they are in the presence of 
Jehovah himself, and that their souls should dierefore 
be lifted up from earth. What ! shall the vile antics, 
and the worthless jest of players, and mimics, ana 
harlots, be honoured with breathless and unbidden 
eilence ; and shall the message of the Lord of heaven 
be received with scorn ? When he speaks to us of 
things so stupendous^ shall we put on a hardy im- 
pudence, whidk would almost dis|^ce the brutes ?"* 
In 4>ur penisi^ of jpassages of this stamp, abundant 
allowance must, oi course, be made for the fervency 
and indignation of the preacher. His object evi- 
dently is, to awaken the slumbering conscience of 
his hearers by the terrors of his rebuke, and to shame 
&em into a hfe more worthy of their high and blessed 
vocation. Now this is an office, in the discharge of 
which, the voice of an imaginative and zealous man 
may sometimes be expected to sound like the thunder ; 
and there would be neither charity nor wisdom in 
making his language the measure, by which the 
CSiristian stature of a whole generation is to be ascer- 
tained. Nevertheless, it is quite impossible that 
words, like those which have been cited, should have 
found utterance in any period, bat one of serious de- 
cline from the purity of ancient days ; and they are 
amply confirmed by the censures of other writers, 
and by the canons of the Church. All this testimony 
combiaas to show that, by this time, the priesthood 

* Gbrynec Horn, xxxri. in I Cor. zir. 33. vol. x. p. 33»-^341. Bd. 
nened. What I have given above ja ^ substance of )m prei^Uer's ii^ 
4ipiWKi9«pMi|tion, 
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was gradually contracting the eemblance of a world- 
ly profession, at least in those parts of the empire 
where grandeur, and wealth, and luxury, were pre- 
dominant; that the genius of Paganism, despairing 
of an open conflict against the Imperial faitn, was 
spreading its own fantastic embroidery over the sim- 
ple and seamless vesture oi Christianity; and, not 
only so, but was beginning to mix up its palatable 
venom with her sacred and living waters. 

As nothing can be more deeply interesting, than 
to watch Ohnstianitj in its state of fywisitian from 
simplicity to corruption, — and as it manifestly was in 
that state in the days of the great Christian orator, 
whom we have just heard, — it will scarcely be consi- 
dered as an impertinent digression, if I venture to 
solicit the attention of the reader to anotlier burst of 
his impassioned eloquence, evidently prompted by 
feelings of the same kindined with those, which, in 
after ages, filled the world whh reliques, and wearied 
it with {A^images. In his thirty-second Homily on 
the Epistle to the Romans, there is a hishly-wrou^ht 
encomium on the character of St. Paul.^ The fol- 
lowing is the substance of the most striking portion 
<^ it. " The voice of St. Paul was like the cherubim 
of the mercy-seat. Jehovah rested on the tongue of 
the Apostle, as he did on the forms of those celestial 
Virtues. Its utterance soared to seraphic heights; 
for what could the voice of a seraph pronounce more 
sublime than the exclamation. * lam persuaded that 
neither angels^ not prvntxpdUties, nor powers, nor things, 
present^ nor things to eomey nor height^ nor depth, nor 
amy other created thing, shaU be (Me to separate us from 
the lone of Ood, whi^ is in Jesus Christ.* . . . Would 
I could behold the dust that formed that mouthy by which 
Christ spoke of such unutterable things, and by 
which the Spirit delivered his wondrous oracles to 
idle world. For who shall tell the marvels which 

• £0. Benefl. toL ix. p. 758, 799. 
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that mouth accomplished ? It expelled 
absolved sins — silenced monarchs-^sealed up the 
tongues of philosophers — l)iottgfat over the world to 
God — ^won oarbarians to the siaid^ of wisdom--*- 
changed the whole frame and proportion of diings on 
eartliH-^and ordered at will the things which are in 
heaven, according to the mighty power that wrought 
within him* Would that Icaidd behoid the dust of that 
heart, which might trul^r be called the heart of the 
whole world — the fountain of blessings without num- 
her-pthe elemental principle of our very life, (for the 
spirit joi life was thence dealt forth to all, and was 
divided to all the members of Christ ;) that vast and 
jnighty heajrt, which embraced whole cities and na- 
tions; which was exalted above the heavens, and 
was larger than the earth; which was brighter than 
the sun, and firmer than adamant ; that heart which 
was the tablet of the Spirit, and the book of hea* 
venly grace. — Would I could behold the dust of those 
bands which were galled with fetters^ those hands by 
the imposition of which Uie Spirit was dispensea, 
and from which the viper fell into the flame ; would 
I could see the dust that formsd those eyes which were 
so illustriously blinded, and which, for the salvation 
of the world, were soon restored to light; those eyes 
which looked on earthly things, bat saw them not, 
and which beheld the things that are invisible . Would 
J could gaze uvan the dust of those feet, which made 
the circuit ot the earth, yet knew no weariness. 
Would that I could see the sepulchre, where those anns 
of righteousness and light are now laid up; those 
Umbs which are now alive, but which, while he eur* 
vived, were dead ; those limbs which were crucified 
to the world, and in which Christ alone could be said 
to live^ Would that I could look upori the rums of that 
fraam which was the temple of the Spirit; of that 
body, which, to this hour, girds the great city that 
contains it, with a defence more indestructible than 
the strength of wall or bulwark.— And would that 
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mre might not think upon him merely with reneratiim 
ftnd astonishment, hut fervently imitate his hoiines9y 
that we might bfe worthy hereafter to hehold Mw, 
and to be made partakers of his tmatterable glory." 
Surely the man who could write this, w:ould willing* 
ly Imye gone a pilgtima^ to the ends of the eattl, 
to look upon the remains, which his imagination 
and his heart did all but worship. In passages such 
as this, we may behold, in its highest and purest re- 
gion, the action of that principle which, when it de« 
scended among lower natures, engendered little bnt 
absurdity and corruption. 

It is evident then, that even at this period, a pro* 
cess had commenced, which being unhappily con- 
tinued through a long course of ages, ended, for the 
most part, by " drawmg down all divine intercourse 
between Goa and the human soul into an exterior and 
bodily form," till at last, as it is expressed by Milton,* 
*' nearly all the inward parts of worship, wnich issue 
from the native strength of the soul, ran lavishly to 
the upper skin, and there hardened into a crust of 
formality." But why should our souls be cast down 
by the vicissitudes of that stupendous conflict, which 
has been carried on, for ages, between the depravity 
of man and the glorious grace of Grod? Let us loot 
up from the depth of our dejection, and our eyes shall 
be saluted by many a blessed beam of hone and joy, 
bursting fortii from the thickest gloom that shrouds 
the dispensations of the Almighty. We, in our 
weakness and impatience may, at times, be tempted 
to exclaim, O tliat thou woiddest rend the heavenSy that 
thouwouldest come down, that the mountains might flow 
down at thy presence. And the sceptics and the scoff* 
ers may say no^, as they said oi old, let the Lord 
make speed, and hasten his work that we may see it, and 
let the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh that 
we may know it. But the eye of Faith, though the 

* On neformation in IQngtand. 
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mion tarry ^ will patiently xoait for it ; for the duiriol 
wheels of God's providence attend not on the hastA 
aod eagerness of man. He hath eternity to work in ; 
and his dealings refuse all such measurement and 
redkonin§^, as can be applied to them by the creatures 
of a dav. Besides,— can it be, that any human eye 
can look upon the work which had been wrougnt 
upon the earth in the earlier ages of the Church, and 
yet fail to discern the goings forth of the Spirit of 
God ? Can the adversary himself deny that tne Gos- 
pel had gone abroad, ^* m the unresistible might of 
weakness," conquering and to conquer? Within a 
moderate space from me day of Christ's ascension, it 
had been preached to three continents, and began to 
fill with believers the forum and the camp of the Pa- 
gan world » Three centuries had scarcely elapsed, 
when it had been heard to the very ends of the civil- 
ized globe : and, in little more than four, the ancient 
superstitions had well nigh crumbled into dust before 
it. And then, what shall we say to its moral tri- 
umphs over the passions and the fears which hold 
mankind in bondage ? What shall we say to the 
miracles of constancy and devotion which illustrate 
the primitive annals of the Church ? Can the changes 
which it wrought, and the victories which it achievedi 
be paralleled m the history of man ? The scomer 
may point to the lordly prelates of imperial capitals ; 
to Paul of Samosata, to' Damasus of Rome, to 
George of Cappadocia. We will turn our eyes to 
the spiritual fadiers of obscure and remote provinces, 
whose sanctity and whose simplicity were as a Wn- 
inganda shining light to their people. The infidel and 
tibe Sadducee may direct the fiuffer of contempt to 
the iniquitous or dissolute lives (m^ those, who named 
the name of Christ in the midst of luxury, and splen- 
dour, and worldliness. We seek for the glories of 
the Christian faith in scenes of domestic purity and 
quiet. The despisers will tell us of the schisms and 
Uie heresies which tore all Christendom to pieces, and 
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ferified at least <me propheey of our Lori, tliat ha 
eame not to send peace on earth, hot that he came ta 
send a sword. Oar consolation it to be found itt 
^e belief, that Grod had almost innnmerablc fiuthM 
ones, who dwelt in serenitjr and peace below those m* 
ffions of torbnlence. The warfare of theoloffymii^t 
be raging, as it were, round the mountain beiffhti| 
and the people of the Talleys might frequently near 
the sound thereof, and yet be unable to tell imienea 
it came or whither it went : and we are aecordins^ 
told that, amid the wildest tumults of controveny^ 
the ears of the populace were often more innocent 
i^id holy than the hearts of dieir teachers.'l A mora 
unrighteous perversion can scarcely be ima|;ined, than 
to estimate the influences of Christianity bv the 
phases which it wears, when examined throu^ tha 
turbid atmosphere of national and political history. 
No other institution under heaven could endure so 
iniquitous a test. The annals of the world, we are 
perpetually told, exhibit little else than a register of 
folly and of crime ; and, to our sight, the traf^edy 
often deepens as civilization advances, as human in* 
terests become more complicated, as human arts ad* 
vance towards maturity, and as goyemments expand 
into activity and power. In proportion as the raee 
of man improves, in the same proportion, fremientlyi 
are his passions brought out into bolder rdief. Hm 
tale of his absurdities and his atrocities becomes mora 
fearfully and more distinctly legible. Aa the social 
fabric rises iuto grandeur and strength, the conflict 
of principalities and powers becomes more tpemen* 
dous, ana the story of our species more full of ter* 
rifle interest. And yet, what should we say to oati 
who persisted in affirming that governments are mera* 
ly agents of destruction, and that the advanoemeal 
of science or of art is nothing more than the deva* 
lopement of principles, which tend to national deeay 

* S9nct'or§$ aunt aurta pUbia pMtn mrda •tmrdttwrn. Mi As« 
wndf of T]oc»ittiiiAUriiiHH& 
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and diflsolation ? In spite of all this collision of ele* 
ments, man continues to derive transcendent benefits 
from the expansion of his social energies, and the 
growdi of his civil institutions ; although history 
may present to our view little else than the boilinff 
foam which is thrown up by the fermentation. Ana 
why should a different test be applied to that potent 
leaven which has been mercifully cast into the mass 
of our desenerate nature ? Let us look beneath the 
surface ; let us not weary ourselves by watching the 
fierce agitation of the process; but, rather let us 
ffratefully fix our thoughts on the purity and the re* 
Inement which, in Grod's good time, will assuredly 
be the result.-* 
In adverting, however, to the astonishing strug* 

Sles of the preservative power of Christianity, against 
he corruptions of human nature, it is, of course, need- 
less to disguise the danger she incurred in the con- 
flict* So great was that danger, diat some have 
doubted whedier the Church retained within herself 
sufficient strength and virtue to pursue ofi* the ^ baser 
fires" which were beginning to pollute and to con- 
sume lier ; and whether a tempestuous convulsion 
were doc absolutely needed, to preserve within her 
the principle of health. The question is one which 
no human wisdom can venture confidently to decide. 
It seems indeed, far from improbable that the salt 
miffht, in time, have utterly lost its savour, if some 
violent agitation had not occurred to prevent it from 
gradually sinking into the surrounding mass of im- 
purity. At all events, it may easily be imagined, 
that the discord and corruption which then disfigured 
the Church, may have made it needful, that the storms 
and billows of a tremendous chastisement should pass 
over her. But, however this may be, at the period 
we are contemplating, all the mounds and barriers 

* Tlie reader who may be deeirotu of seeing the force of Christianity, 
■i a pn^fembre acheme, powerfully ezhibite(d^ should consult Mr. Roae'a 
puhlMation on that subjei^ as Christian Advocate, for the year IflW. 
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6f ancient power were actually giving way, and, at 
last, the dektge burst from the regions of the east and 
north. The foontains of the great deep of human 
population Appeared to be broken up ; and for a long 
period, the waters prevailed with such exceeding 
lury, that, at length, the whole fabric of the empire 
was carried before them, like a heap of sand, and 
little was left of it but a shapeless pile (^fragments. 
It was well that Christianity, in those days, had lon^ 
pervaded and possessed nearly the whole mass of 
civilizcMi society. Had these tremendous convul- 
sions occurred before its strength had been consoli- 
dated, ihey must, as it would appear to all human 
judgment, kav« swept it from the face of the earth. 
As it was, nothing short of general extermination 
could destroy it. It survived the havoc of those 
dreadful visitations : but strange and wonderful were 
the appearances with which it emerged out of the 
chaos. Fi>om the very midst of the ruins, a porten- 
tous form was seen to arise, such as the world had 
never looked upon; an apparition habited in the 
robes of priesthood, and surrounded by attributes of 
majesty; holding in one hand the rod of woridlv 
power, and in tlus other the flaming sword, whicn 
turned every way to guard the citadel of spiritual 
dominion. For ages together did this stupendous 
phantom continue to spread out before the astonished 
gaze of mankind, till its feet seemed to rest upon 
me earth, while its head was towering among the 
stars. 

And where, it majr be asked, was the power-that 
called up this mysterious shape of sovereignty ? In 
truth, the mighty enchanters which summoned it 
into the realms of light, were no other than the cor- 
rupt passions, and the clamorous necessities of man. 
The passions of man called doud for indulgence, his 
calamities for succour and protection; and both 
these purposes could be answered by nothing but an 
em^Nurff which should combine the spiritual with the^ 
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•ecnlar dominion, and bring the powers of the world 
into lea^e with the allurements and the terrors of 
• superstition. The Psmacy -is not to be contemplated 
as a mighty scheme of imposture and despotism, con- 
•tmcted conformably to a fixed and regular design, 
and ffradually completed according to a system, con- 
teyed from one generation of deceivers to another. 
The passions and the wants of a licentious and semi- 
barbarous world, invited the master-builders to raise 
up the fabric of spiritual supremacy ; while the con- 
rasion and anarchy of the West, deprived of the pro- 
tection of the Imperial presence, demanded the estabr 
Uahment of the temporal dominion. And thus it 
WAS, that the Cambers of seduction, and the battle- 
qaents of strength and pride, rose up together, and 
formed between them, a structure more strange. 
more fantastic, and, at the same time, more vast and 
menacing, than could ever have been projected, in 
thet wildest mood of ambition, by the mvention or 
the sagacity of man. 

Never, perhaps, since the world began, wbs there 
H power, whicn seemed to unite within itself so 
many elements of weakness, as the Papacy. The 
sovereigns were usually aged men, when they as- 
cended the chair of St. Feter, and consequently their 
rei^nis were brief. Every pontiff was an insulated 
individuat, united by no ties of kindred to those who 
went before, or to those who followed after. The 
dective conclave was a scene of eternal rivalry, in- 
trigue, and conflict. And yet did this rope of sand, 
as it must have appeared to ordinary eyes, coalesce 
into suck a union of strength and flexibility, that it 
was able to twine itself round the mightiest of man- 
. kind, to bind kings, as it were, with chains, and 
nobles with fetters of iron. The rod of the arch- 
magician became a serpent, and the serpent grew 
into a voluminous monster, which' entangled and 
crashed the monarchs of the forest in its folds. It 
18 impossible^ according to any scheme of merely 
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•iudttan philosophy, to account for this example af 
strength made peifect in weakness, otherwise than 
bf supposing, tnat the secret of the pamil force laY 
in die public mind and will of Christian Europe, it 
is altcwether incredible, that so much feebleness 
should have put forth such prodigies of mi^t, if it 
had not derived its main resources from the exigent 
cies and the defects of the whole social system, dur- 
ing the period of its predominance. The pontifical 
power and supremacy farmed, in fact, a sort of uni* 
▼ersal sanctuary against the savage turbulence and 
coarse despotism, of the middle aj;es. It was, if 
possible, a still more, allunng refuge against the 
furies and the scorpions of an accusing conscience. 
It enslaved the judgment, but it gave a license to the 
passions : and whAt tyranny is there to which man will 
not submit, if it does but ofier him protection against 
external violence and internal remorse ? if it ^ards 
him against lawless and brutal force from without, 
and relieves him from the horrors of a spiritual oon« 
fiict within? 

That the papal system frequently conferred the 
blessings of protection on the helpless and the lowly, 
in times of frightful anifrchy and turbulence, it wouia 
be most ungracious and absurd to quesion. It wa^ 
itself a most gigantic abuse; but then it had the 
merit of frequently controlling other abuses and enor> 
mities, which misbt, between them, have torn the 
"ivhole structure of society in pieces. It was in some 
sort, like the rod of Aaron, which swallowed up the 
rods of the enchanters. Who has not heard of the 
truce of Gody which afforded to the inoffensive and 
the feeble, four nights out of the seven in which they 
might sleep in peace ? Whp does not now perceivOi 
that the chair of St. Peter formed an august tribunal, 
which often rebuked and curbed the brutal rapine, 
and merciless oppression, of barons and of princes f 
It may, indeed, be no pleasing spectacle to see the 
potentates of the earth »t the bridk or the stimv 
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of « ehurdiman ; or to behold emperors waidttg 
barefoot at the gates of his palace. But, althou^ 
ttur indignation may, even now, be kindled by the 
very recollection of those days, when " the kings of 
the earth were of one mind, to give their power and 
their strength unto the beast," our emotions may 
weU be mitigated by the thought, that, in those 
wretdied times, the people were eaten up, as it were 
bread, by them that called themselves the excellent 
and the illustrious of the earth : and that humanly 
speaking, nothing less powerful than the authority 
01 the vicegerent of God, may have been sufficient 
10 save the world from the horrors and oppressions 
of perpetual barbarism. Again, it is an astounding 
tiiinff to behold all Europe precipitating herself into 
the £ast, and draining out her tife-blood and her 
treastire, ^t the call of an imperious hierarchy, on 
tile preaching of a fanatical monk. But then, it 
shomd be remembered, that, according to all human 
calculation, nothing but this upheaving of the re- 
f sources and energies of Christendom, could have 
. roUed back the ii^, which the fury of Mohammed 
had let loose upon the Eastern world ; and which, 
if not arrested, might have swept religion and ha« 
manity from the regions of the West. 

All these are considerations, which may reasona- 
bl]r satisfy us, that the thoughts of God towards the 
children of men, were not wholly thoughts of evil, 
when he permitted the mvstery of iniquity to grow 
ttp into such colossal granueur. We cannot, wiSiout 
'Violence to our jud^ent, or our faith, shut out from 
•ur minds the notion of some especial providential 
agency and interference, shaping and regulating the 
growth and the formation or this gigantic spiritual 
ei&^re« There, surely, is something grand and aw- 
fill in t^e spectacle of a mental supremacy, control* 
lisp: the mutinous elements of society, auring th« 
nwstt periods of barbarism, and often potently in« 
VrfhtiBglo |ttev«nt their rushing into ruinous aad 
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mtterminating conflict. And then, too, it dioold 
never be forgotten, that the same power was, in effect^ 
the sole guardian of intelligence, the sole protector 
and preserver of literature, in those days of Egyptian 
darkness. The man is not to be envied, who can 
reflect, without some emotions of ^titnde on those 
various and noble foundations which, although they 
may have at last degenerated into haunts and hidiboff* 
places of profligacy, formed, nevertheless, the taSf 
retreats of learning, civilization, and charity, during 
a dreary interval of general ignorance and brutality. 
It would be scarcely too much to affirm that the 
papal Church, corrupt as it became, was no less than 
the Ark, which preserved the moral and spiritual life 
of Christendom from perishing in the flood, that so 
long overspread the face of the earth . Nay, the most 
indignant Protestantism will never scruple to con* 
fess thus much,—lhat foul as the Romish Church has 
been and is, it has preserved the true Catholic doc- 
trine, though under the deepest incrustations of error, 
and has been over-ruled by God to the purpose ot 
continuing the true Church, and the true faith, so 
that the gates of hell have not whoUy prevailed 
against them. 

This, then, is the praise of the Papal system, that 
it has done for the Christian world, what, according 
to human conjecture, and under the actual vicissi* 
tudes which have befallen the world, scarcely any 
other system could have done. The miserable igno^ 
ranee, corruption, and decrepitude of the Greek and 
Asiatic Churches, at this day, are examples of what 
might*have been the fate of Christian Europe, if she 
had been left without a centre of ecclesiastical union 
and power. The darker side of the picture is well 
known to all. Among the wants of mankind may 
be reckoned an appetite for deception ; a desire, inhe* 
tcait in our depraved nature^ to brin^ to an agreement 
the claims of the Deit^, with the indulgence of our 
fiailtiee; a wild impatience for the ecmvwuwiftwi and 
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Splendours of a religious structure, in which the 
luxury of delusion may be enjoyecl to the jfhll. And 
most prodigally did the Romish Church minister to 
this corrupt demand. Ample and complete indeed, 
was the apparatus which she provided for the accom- 
modation of all the various passions and propensities 
of man. When the structure which she raised had 
reached its perfection, it " had a chamber for every 
natural faculty of the soul, and an occupation for 
every energy of the natural spirit. She there per- 
mitted every extreme of abstemiousness and indul- 
gence, fast and revelry; melancholy abstraction and 
burning zeal ; subtle acuteness and popular discourse ; 
world-renunciation and worldly ambition ; embracing 
the arts and the sciences and the stores of ancient 
baming ; adding antiquity, and misrepresentation of 
all monuments of better times ; and covering care- 
fully, with a venerable veil, that only monument of 
better times, which was able to expose the false 
ministry of the infinite superstition !''* 

It is needless here to " uncover the cup of those 
deadly and ugly abominations, wherewith this Jero- 
boam, of whom we speak, hath made the earth so 
drunk, that it reeled under our feet."t It becomes 
us, however, with deep humiliation always to remem- 
ber, that the sorcery which thus drugged the world, 
was, from the first, most prodigally patronized by the 
vices and the wants of human nature. We are, fur- 
ther, bound to acknowledge, with gratitude and reve- 
rence, the providential care which hath preserved the 
original ingredients of the chalice, in potency and 
virtue, sufficient to correct the poison, and, eventu- 
ally, we trust, to overpower it. She, who hath 
earned the title of " Mystery, Babylon the Great, the 
mother of harlots and abominations of the earth," 
was, nevertheless, compelled^ by the vTisdom which 
pcdmth all things, and which slumbereth not, to 
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gasid the life of Christianity ; although her dark ea- 
chanttnent transformed it to the semblance of idola* 
try and corruption. On the other hand, Europe 
never can forget the remorseless and sanguinary 
abuse of her almost superhuman powers. In the 
annals of Christendom, it is indelibly written, that of 
all the empires which the world, has ever seen or 
trembled at, the Papacy was the most merciless m 
the exercise of its predominance, whenever it was 
left by events to the uncontrolled manifestation of 
its spirit. Its maxims of government had a uni* 
formity and an inflexibility, like that which distin- 
guished the career and the domination both of its 
republican and imperial predecessor. The very life 
and soul of its policy, was to spare the submissive, 
and trample down the rebellious. If this relentless 
principle was ever suspended, it never, for a moinent, 
was forgotten or abandoned. It yielded to the ^res* 
sure and obstruction of circumstances, just as the 
inundation yields to the impediments and the resist- 
ance, offered by the face of the country which it is 
laying waste. It wound round the base of the moun* 
tarn and tbe promontory, which its strength was unai" 
ble to undermine or to overthrow ; and it held on its 
stealthy course to the provinces beyond, till the whole 
land was overwhelmed, and the summits of the hills 
disappeared beneath the flood. In this very faculty 
of yielding, lay the secret of its resistless and uncon- 
querable might. And all history bears witness to the 
desolation which marked the course of its^ victorious 
fury. The thirteenth century is disastrously memorai* 
ble for the murderous crusade against the Albigenses. 
In the fifteenth, the annals of the Hussites, the Lol- 
lards, and the Moriscoes, were written in characters 
of flame and blood. The horrid tragedy is still con- 
tinued through the two following centuries, in the 
martyrology of the Reformers and the Huguenots. 
To name the Inqujsition, is to summon up before the 
memory such prodigies of infernal atrocity, as oppress 
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and distract the heart, and almost cause it to despair 
of human nature. In the eighteenth century, indeed, 
^e demon df persecution shrunk and cowered, like a 
guilty thing, before the advancing light of civiliza- 
tion and intelli^nce. But to this hour, though the 
fiend is bound in chains, it is ready, at any moment, 
to emerge from the pit, should it be able to burst its 
fetters, llnfallibility id the name which it still wears 
written upon its vesture and on its thigh. In this, it 
stiU hopes to conquer. In virtue of this it id, that 
the spirit of Loyola hath once more descended upon 
earth, to breathe the breath of life into remams, 
which, in the eyes of the unwise, seemed to be consigned 
for ever to the dust. This is the voice which, in the 
hearing of the present generation, has denounced all 
religious toleration by me name of impiety, and has 
prohibited the circulation of the Scripturas, as it 
would prohibit blasphemy.* • 

The fore|;oing contemplations will dictate to us 
the only wise and prudent answer to that taunting 
question, wherewi^ the mistress of all Churches hath 
been wont to assail those who abandoned her com- 
munion; — ^** Where did your Church lurk, in what 
cave of the earth slept sne, for so many hundreds of 
years together, before the birth of Martin Luther ?" 
The reply is, that she lurked beneath the folds of that 
garment of many colours, which the hand of super- 
stition had woven and embellished for her, and 
wherewith she was fantastically encumbered and 
disguised. She slept in that cavern of enchantment, 
where costly odours and intoxicating fumes were 
floating around, to overpower her sense, and to sus» 
pend her faculties; till, at last, a voice was heard to 
erqr, 8le^ no more. And then she started up, like a 

"Svoty one must remember the protest of the Belgisn clergy, in 1815, 
against religious toleration in the Netherlands ; and the dusne which 
■ome- jtMB since issued from the Vatican, declaring the diasemiitttioQ 
of the J9iHe to be a pernicious and profane design. Everjr onei Uf^ 
nmat be aware of the revival of the Jesuits, and oT the seal iad activhj 
tiXbat order doce its lesurrectioa 
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Strong man refreshed, and shook herself from the 
dust of ages. Then did she east aside the gorgeous 
*Meadinp;" which oppressed her, and stocSl Mfore 
the world, a sacred form of brightness and of parity. 

It is a pernicious, though shallow artifice, to apeak 
of Luther as the architect of a fabric which had any 
other foundation than that which was laid by the 
Almighty Master-builder. Other foundation can no 
fnan lay. " The Church of Christ, which was from 
the beginning, is, and continueth unto the end. " The 
severe majesty of the structure had been disfigured 
and obscured by toyish and capricious outworks ; and 
it had been pit about b^ turrets and hattlements, 
which unhallowed ambition had made strong for 
itself, and which frowned upon the most precious 
liberties of man. These had, for ages past, been 
assailed by a vigorous though desultory warfare, and 
the attack had sometimes been powerful enough to 
warrant the hope, that their strength- was not im- 
pregnable. But it was left for Martin Luther to go 
forth, in the strength of God, and to shake the greater 
part of them to ruins. When this was done, the 
Sanctuary was seen, in its grandeur tfnd simplicity, 
resting on the imperishable rock; and men, once 
more, went up to tne house of the Lord^ to worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. 

The corruptions which bad deformed and denraved 
the Christian faith, were of course, the gradual work 
of centuries. The foul accretion had stolen, imper* 
ceptibly, over its " smooth and wholesome body," till 
it seemed as if, from the sole of the foot, even unto the 
head, there was no soundness in it. As might, however, 
have been expected, in those retirea and simple 
communities, which were furthest removed from me 
influences of the imperial hierarchy, the original 
form and brightness of Christianity were best guarded 
from the general pollution. There seems, for in* 
stance, to be a very strong presumption in favour of . 
the belief, that the people of the valleys of Piedmont^ 
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Imown by the name of the Yaudois or Waldenses, 
had preserred, from a very early period, a far purer 
faith than that which was professed by the ffreat 
body of Christendom . The history of this sub-ah>ine 
protestantism, if we so may designate it, is, indeed, 
enveloped in such deep obscurity, that any attempt 
to investigate it would far exceed the limits or the 
design of the present work. We cannot, however, 
reflect without delight and wonder, upon one precious' 
document, of unquestioned authenticity, which may 
be regarded as a confession of the faith of these peo- 
ple in the twelfth century. The relic in question is an 
ancient poem, called La Nobla Leycon, containing a 
metrical abridgment of the history and doctrine of 
the Old and New Testament, in the original lan- 
guage of the country, and evidently compiled for the 
purpose of perpetuating among the people the princi- 
ples of sound belief. The exact date of this very 
curious and valuable monument, can scarcely be 
ascertained with any satisfactory precision. It has 
been concluded from the opening lines of it, that it 
was composed in the year 1100. The expressions, 
however, are of sufficient laxity to suit various pe- 
riods within the twelfth century.* But, however 
this question may be determined, it is still beyond all 
doubt that ihe essential doctrines and principles of 
our Reformation will be found in this religious for- 
mulary, which concludes with an exposure of tbe 
gross " errors of the Papacy, the simony of the priest- 
ood, masses and prayers for the dead, the impostures 
of absolution, and the abuses of the power of the 
keys."t From that time to the present, the same 

* " Brethren, give ear to a nofrfe leemn. 

One thousand and one hundred years are fully accompluibed 
Since it waa written, ' toe are in the last times.* " 
It would, therefore, appear, that the terminus, from which the 1100 
yean are to he reckonec^ may be fixed either at the birth of Chriat, 
which is oden alluded to in the New Testament, as the commencement 
of ''the last times," or fiiml dispensation ; or, at the date of any one of th» 
tirtoof ptnaget in the Ntw TestamaaLln which the phrase— (te k»$ 
fimnd to occur.. t Leger, Hist des EgUses Vawloimi 
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Opinions have been inflexibly mainttiined by these 
ennple monntaineers ; who hare borne a perpetoal 
and heroic testimony to the faith of their fadiers, in 
the midst of the mo^t merciless and appalling pet' 
secntions. 

Whether the antiquity of the creed recorded in this 
composition, can be traced up to primitive or apos- 
tolic times, or whether it was the produce of the 
twelfth century, is a question attended with more 
perplexity than will easily be unrayelled. It has 
been usual to refer its origin to Peter Waldo, or 
Waldensis, as he is sometimes denominated, an opu* 
lent merchant of Lyons, who is said to haye been 
driven to separation from the Romish Church by the 
perusal of the Grospels and other books of Scripture, 
which he had employed a certain priest to translate 
into French. It may, however, be a point of reason- 
able controversy, whether this person wiats the teacher 
or the disciple of the Piedmontese Christians: — 
whether he did not rather derive from them the titler 
of Waldensis, instead of marking diem with his own 
appellation,' as their original founder. In support of 
the former opinion it may fairly be allegied, that se- 
veral Catholic writers, virulently hostile to these peo- 
plci have spoken of ?ieresy as of an indigenous 
growth among these Alpine wildernesses. The extent 
and the antiqtdiy of the Waldensian perversion, is a 
subject of perpetual complaint with the papal au- 
Aorities of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And 
if, to these considerations, we add the traditions uni- 
formly prevalent among these uncorrupted shepherds ; 
dieir own confident claims of immemorial purity, in 
fisiith and doctrine ; their obscure and solitary abodes : 
and their remoteness from the scene of pontifical 
splendour and despotism; we shall find but Kttle 
dmculty in the surmise, that the valleys of Pied- 
mont may, from primitive, perhaps from apostolic 
times, have witnessed a more undefiled profession 
«ad practice of the Gospel, than can easily be found 

5 
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among the more degenerate commmiities of Cbriat- 
ian Europe. To myself, I confess, the probability 
appears to be, not that the Vaudois shook off the 
superstitions of the Romish Church, but rather that 
they had never put them, on:* and that when the 
hand of power was stretched forth to force the spot- 
ted garment upon them, they revolted at the oppres* 
sion ; and, at length, recoraed their protest against 
it, in the form of that immortal lesson, which to this 
day may be regarded as their spiritual petition of 
rignt! 

At the same time, I would wish to be understood 
as offering this view of the matter, not on the ground 
of positive proof, but only of strong presumption ; a 
presumption which, perhaps, may be much less satis- 
factory to others than it is to myself. Neither is it 
to be disguised that (even if the Vaudois are to be 
regarded as protesting, from the earliest times, by 
their practice and their faith^ against ^e dominion 
and perversion of the Romish Church,) there still 
may oe a. doubt whether their protest carries with it 
the full weight and authority which belongs to a 
legitimate branch of the Church, invested with the 
sanctity of apostolical succession. Their noble les- 
son itself, we must remember, contains no mention 
either of the forms of ordination, or of the gradations 
of sacerdotal rank and office. An ancient manu- 
script, indeed^ they have, relatinff to ecclesiastical 
discipline, claiming, among the pnvileges which Ood 
has given to his people, the nffht to choose their 
governors^ and their priests, in meir several offices, 
" according to the diversity of the work, in the unity 
of Christ, and conformably to the apostolic example^ 
— For this cause left I thee in Crete, that ihou shauidui 

* 1 cannot but agne with Mr. Oilly, that " it is much mora likdr that 
amoe of mountaineen^ aecluded ftom the world ahould have prMBrred 
the purity and simplicity of the primitive Churai, than that tbey dKNiU 
euMenly become Scripture readers and reformers in the twelfth century, 
after haring been overwhelmed in the darkness that pntaOed in the 
ninth, tsitb* and alsTenth Mnturift " — WaMfMian RoasaKliML 9, 113i 
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mt m order the ihin^ thai are wmiingt ^"^ crMm 
Mere m every city, ae I had appoinUd :" and accord* 
ing to the same document, tne ministers "haying 
good testimonials, and beinj^ well approred of, are 
received with imposition of hands.^'* There is a 
▼agueness and laxity about these expressions, which 
teaves a shade of doubt still hanging oyer the succes- 
sion and perpetuation of the sacred order among 
them, and renders somewhat questionable their claim 
to the olisaracter of an Episcopal Church.f StiH, it 
must be allowed, on all hands, that the existence of 
a retired community, living, from the earliest timet, 
in the pnoCession or opinions essentially Protestant, 
is a phenomenon in the highest desree interesting 
and important. K its existence could be fuUy esta* 
blished hy proof, such a society might fairly be re* 
jrarded as an imaeeof what Christianity was, at least 
m principle and doctrine, before it was disfigured by 
the corruptions which crept oyer it, in other regions 
more exposed to the infection. And, in that case, 
the Vaudois might be regarded as ancient and most 
venerable witnesses of the truth, even though it might 
be too much to acknowledge them as decisive and 
overpowering authorities for it. It must, at all events, 
be most gratifying to find a community of Christians, 

* Gilly^i WaUendaa BeMUChM^ p. 1A 

tThat the Vaudois were supposed to haTe presanred the ftpoelaUod 
■Qcceasion in the fifteenth century, appears, from the testimony of Uia 
Tenenble John Amos Cknaenius, the leader of the emieration of the per- 
■ecDted Bohemian and M(»ayian Protestants from their own eou^ry 
into Poland, early in the seventeenth century, and afterwards^ in 163& 
eonaecrated foishop oiT the dispersed brethren. In his history of the Bo- 
hemian Church, he relates that, in 1460, Am Bohemian aepaifttialB, te 
fheir anxiety to have their pastors ordained in regular succenioA uom 
the aposUea, sent three of their preachers to "a certain Stephen, bUkap 
of the Vaudma ; and this Stephen, with others officiating, conferred the 
vocation and ordination upon the three paston, by the impaction of 
hands." That there were bishops in the Waldensian Church a century 
kten nems evident ttom their confession of faith presented to Francit 
the Flni^ in 1544, in which there is the following article: "Nous tenoni 
cecy pout resolu, parmi nous^ que les Evfiques et lee pasteura doivvnt 
ttre iRenrehensibles dans leur doctrine et lean mounL Ac. Ac** Baa 
Oiqy'a]buouimofPiedinaDt,p.75. (IBSN.) 
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•pproodmatiBg more dosely to oar modem P wi t c H ^ 
antism, in proportion as they were removed from tlM 
influence and contact of the Romish hierarchy. 

Bat, whatever may be their claims to immemorial 
antiquity, or unbroken apostolical succession, or per* 
feet purity of doctrine, — ^there is one particular in 
which they stand unimpeached, even on the showinjg^ 
of their adversaries. The innocence of their lives is 
placed beyond all doubt, by the testimony of those 
very monush writers, who execrate their rebellion 
against the power of the Church, and charge them 
with the presumption of preaching without ^ regular 
mission* The picture of their morals, given by 
Rayner, (himselt orip;inally an " heresiarch," by his 
own avowal, but afterwards one of the bitterest 
persecutors of dissent) may of itself be regarded as 
absolutely conclusive. ^* Tney are steady and modest 
in their manners ; they have no ostentation in their 
dress; they use neither rich nor splendid apparel; 
they decline c(»nmerce from their aversion to lies, 
oatns, and fraud, but live by the labour of their hands ; 
they do not amass wealtn, but are contented with 
necessaries; they are chaste and temperate, espe* 
dally those of Lyons ; they do not frequent taverns, 
nor dances, nor other vanities; they refrain from 
anger; they are always working, learning, or teach- 
ing." It is true that tois testimony may be taken as 
embracing, generally, all those sectanes who were 
charged with a revolt from the dominant Church.' 
but it is also true, that it has a more emphatic refer* 
ence to ^e men of Lyons, and by thai term this wri* 
ter is usually understood to designate the Waldense^ 
considered by him as disciples of Peter Wsddo, die 
celebrated reformer of that city. 

What tbe ^ men of the valleys" were in Hedmont, 
the Albigenses may possibly nave be^i in Langue* 
doc, and the south of Frauce ; although it must be 
confessed that the name of these Icuter religionists has 
not been handed down to us with the same unsullied 
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kmoim, M &mi of their Atekie breduren. It lias 
been confidently affinned, mat the creed of diOM 

Kple was tainted with the monstroiis errors of the 
nichi&an heresy: and the charge has been siqN 
ported by a lai^ body of contemporary eridence $ 
and, more particularly, by dM recorded acts of the 
iB^nisition of Thoulouse. That the extravagant 
principles of this Strang theory were partially dis* 
I>er8ea among the multitude of sects, which at this 
time were beginning to disturb the slumbers of 
Romish OTtho£>xy, appears almost beyond dispute. 
But it seems, likewise, irresistibhr clear, that, amidst 
the variety of error wnich is said to have chequered 
the motley surface of their bdief, one peculiarity was 
common to them all; for without exception, they 
protested against the exorbitant wealth and intolera- 
ble de^tism of the Papal hierarchy. It will easily 
be perceived how grievously the mixture of Gnostie 
or Maniduean error, in the multiform creeds of these 
people, would disqualify them for an effectual con* 
flict against the abuses they presumed to denounce* 
Their doctrinal perversions would enable the defend- 
ers of the Catholic faith to proclaim, with sufficient 
plausibility, that the gainsayers of the Papal s»» 
pvemacy were likewise open adversaries to the primi- 
tive truth ; that the traitors to the Pontiff were, also^ 
little better than rebels against Grod ; that they, who 
set up their own private judgment against ine au- 
thority of St. Peter's chair, scrupled not to affirm a 
divided empire between the power of evil, and the 
Father of all goodness. To what precise extent these 
notions could justly be ascribed to the Albigenses. or 
the Cathari, or other rej^uted heretics of the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries, it would, at this day, be ex^ 
tremely difficult to decide ; but it can scarcely be 
dmibted, that they retained a sufficient amount of 
fcraneous doc^e, to furnish their enemies with 
verv formidable arms against them. In another^ 
ana much more creditable respect, however, they 

6* 
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uaiedbtedly bore a rerv nesr resenMftMe to tbmr 
Jjiatic predecessors. Tne greater part of the orn 
gonal Manichfleans are represented to us, with all 
Sieir extravagances, as a class of harmless mystics, 
or aastere enthusiasts ; and sach undoubtedly were 
a very larse portion among their European succes* 
IOCS, m subsequent ages, by whatever multitude of 
naa&es they may have been consigned to public exe* 
station by their persecutors. 

A.D. . But) let the innocenc^r of their Uves be what 
^^^ k might, what would it be, but a corslet of 
gossamer, against the blade; and the firebrand of the 
military adventurer, even when going forth under the 
banners of a relig^ious crusade ? ifiid the piety and 
devotion of the misbelievers been such as almost to 
purify the age in which they lived, so long as the 
taint of a rebellious heresy was upon them, they 
would, in that period, have scarcely^ been deemed 
worthy to exist. It was at the beginning of the 
twelftn century that the hounds of persecution were 
let loose against them ; and before the end of dM 
same cenmry, the very name of the Albigenses had 
well nigh perished from the face of the earth. Inno- 
cent the Third was the Holy Father whose voice 
summoned his faithful children to the work of exter- 
mination ; and Simon de Montfort was named the 
leader of the host ; " a man like Cromwell, whose 
intrepidity, hypocrisy, and ambition, marked him for 
the hera ol a holy war."* And then the deluge of 
havoc burst forth upon the plains of Languedoc. 
The warriors of the Cross achieved unheard-^ mira* 
des of courage and of butchery. " The land before 
them was as the garden of Eden ; behind them it 
was a desolate wilderness*" The flame and the steel 
swept away the inhabitants and their dwellings, 
*^^om the tower of the watchmen to the fenced cUyJ* 
May, even the faithful Catholics themselves 

« 
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not safe ftom the blind fury of the tempest; fUy in 
the midst of the work of rain, a voice was once 
hMrd to cry oat, '* Let all be slain — tlte Lord anil know 
his cwn /"* The tide of desolation held on its course^ 
till the ancient and heroic house of Thouloase fell 
before it, so that iU jilace knew it no more. And th«9 
were the direst furies of man's conrupt heart sent 
forth for the chastisement and extirpation of impiety ! 
Thus was the earth shaken and trampled by the hoof 
of demoniac frenzy, and all in wild pursuit of a phain* 
tom of spiritual rebellion, which at the worst, was 
guiltless of blood, and which never inflicted a wound 
on the rights of humanity, or on the peace of the 
world ! 

It has been stated above, that the persecution of 
these unhappy sectaries was inflamed by the cry, 
which charged them with the abominations of the Ma* 
nichttan heresy. It will, therefore, be proper briefly 
to advert to the introduction of diis ingredient into 
the Christianity of Europe. In the middle of the 
seventh century, we are told, there arose in the 
neighbourhood of Samosata, a sect of Christians, 
known, for whatever cause, by the name of Pauli- 
eians. Their origin is usually ascribed to the foUow* 
ing circumstance. A Christian deacon, on his return 
from captivity in Syria, then in possession of the 
Mussulmans, was hospitably received by one Constan- 
tine, an obscure member of the Greek Church. He 
leceived from the gratitude of his guest a copy of 
Ae Greek Testament which had then been sealed up 
by the Eastern Church from popular inspection. The 
perusal of this sacred volume converted Constantino 
into a zealous and indefatigable Reformer. His la- 
bours were rewarded by the fidelity of a numerous 
body of followers, collected partly from the Catholics, 
and partly, it is said, lOrom the remnants of the Gnos* 



* Tliliwii^MtiMQy^tlMerxaraCiatflieitaiiioiikfatUMitonnli^^ 
BMtonLwbm ImmsM iran dn^htflnd bgr tlwMiiMts ad CWIwMi 
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tics «|id ManichaBan sects. The creed of die Faili^ 

<uaB8, (for such was the title by which they soon wen 
designated,) rejected many of the superstitions which 
then deformed the Catholic belief uid worship ; bal 
this merit, if we are to believe their adversaries, wac 
overpowered by their adoption of opinions, which 
violated the first principles of natural and revealed 
religion. They attempted to combine the doetrinci 
of Zoroaster with those of Christ. They adno^ictted 
the existence of two adyerse powers, the ecmflicting 
authors of good and evil. The New Testament they 
ascribed to the Father of Mercies, while they de* 
spdsed and abhorred the Old, as a collection oi absunl 
and impious fables ; and attributed them to the folly 
of men, or to the malice of demons. Their detestation 
of images, at last, exposed them to the fury o£ the 
Empress Theodora. Her reign was rendered t/ftislri- 
0U8 by the sacrifice of the Paulicians ; of whom one 
hundred thousand are said to have perished " by the 
sword, the gibbet, and the flames." Oppression, in 
time, converted the inflexible heretics into desperate 
rebels. After the usual vicissitudes of heroic sufler* 
ing and sanguinary vengeance, the course of events 
transplanted multitudes of them from Armenia to 
Thrace, from Thrace to Italy and France ; and with 
them, the habit of perpetual reference to the Law 
and the Testimony. Whatever may have been theiv 
doctrinal aberrations, they still acknowledged Scrip* 
ture as the sole foundation of belief; and they whp 
deny that any remains of spiritual independence were 
then to be found in Europe, ascribe to these perse- 
cuted exiles, the accidental merit of scatterin|^over 
the West, together with the tares of the Oriental 
heresy, the good seed of evangelical reformation. 

Nei^er creeds, nor confessions, nor apologies, now 
xemain, which might enable us to judge w the do* 
^ee, in which the Paulicians were infected with the 
iianichsean perversion. The most eq>ress testimony 
«n the subject is that of Petras Sicmus, who Ijfveq 



WWBxds the end of the ninth century, and ivhb had 
resided, for some time, as ambassador among the 
heretics. And yet, in spite of his opportunities of 
informing Mmself, the account he gives of their be- 
lief is such, as the most liberal exercise of ingenuitr 
and candour can scarcely reduce to any semblance of 
consistency : for he tells us, on the one hand, that 
they most readily &uid earnestly anathematized the 
heresiarch Manes, and on the other, that they still 
retained sereral of his most revolting absurdities. 
They afifirmed, for instance, the existence of a bene- 
volent, and a malignant Deity; they rejected the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper; and ihey denied 
altogether the authority of the Old Testament. 
These prodigies of misbelief, if we are to give im- 
plicit <^edence to the statements of monkish annalists 
and inquisitors, they imported with them into Europe ; 
where they and ^ir disciples became conspicuously 
detestable under the vanous titles of Catharists, 
Picards, Paterins, and, more especidlj, of Albigenses. 
Even if these hostile representations were to be 
admitted, they would bring before us nothing but 
what the usual course of persecution mieht easily 
account for. The spirit of intolerance had been on 
the wing for ages. It had been sweeping all dissent 
and resistance from the earth. And, while the tem- 
pest was abroad, it was probable enough that the 
various forms of belief, whether sound or visionary, 
which were at all opposed to the established system 
of ecclesiastical power, would be driven to the same 
hiding-places for shelter against its fury. And, in 
that case, whenever the scriptural verity ventured 
forth again into the world, it could not be very sup- 
prisinff, if, together with it, tiiere should emerge the 

Spparitioas of the Arian or Manichiean heresies, 
nt, however this maybe, I cannot, without extreme 
difficulty, reconcile myself to the hypotiiesis, which 
ascribes wholiv to this influx of Asiatic separatists, 
the revival of a spirit of inquiry in Europe. My 
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4oabts respecting this question, are not suggested Ivy 
a disdainful reluctance to acknowledge, that an im- 
pulse so glorious might, perchance, be communicated 
£v a sect, originating in some obscure ccnmer of the 
ifast; for the hand of Proridence can, at all times, 
impart an irresistible momemtum to the lightest 
trains and atoms. Neither should we be detored 
from the reception of this hypothesis, by the fear of 
that scomfi^d rebuke, wherewith it may be supposed to 
arm the Papacy against us* " The rebellion," sfaa 
may say, " which shook to pieces the unity of the 
Church, and murdered the quiet of mtokind, was 
first kindled by the strange fire <^ an aeenrsed heresy. 
"The flame which has gone before you, on your way 
to revolution, never descended from heaven. It came 
up from t^ place below; and, as mkht be expected| 
aruin and havoc were in its path." For a fit reply to 
such revilings, none can be at a loss, who recollect 
that there is One, who can over-rule even the mighti* 
'est resources of evil, and compel them to work to^ 
•gether for the accomplishment oi his purposes. The 
^prand objection to this solution is, m my huinblei 
judgment, derived from its extreme improbability* 
It is surely very difficult to persuade ourselves, that 
the sparks of opposition were then so entirely trodden 
x>ut, throughout all Christendom, but that, in many 
an obscure retreat, thev must stiU have remained ii^ 
readiness to fly up in the face of the power that was 
trampling on th^. It is impossible to look into 
the annals of theX)hurch, without perceiving that, — 
although the vices, and the fears, and the necessities 
>of the world, were gradually enlisted under the ban« 
ner of superstition,— yet, on the other hand, the 
natural pride and independence of mankind, even 
where holier motives might be wanting, were per- 
|>etuallv opposing a resolute front against the usurpa« 
tion. After the stru£;gle of a thousand years, the work 
of conquest seemed to be well nigh complete; and 
(the West was deeping, to all appearance, the deep 
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ileep of obedience and confbnnity. But, still, it is 
scarcely credible, that the elements of resistance 
should hare been ntterlv suppressed, or that Europe 
contained within herselt no principle of deliyerance 
or renovation. This principle, indeed, may very 
possibly have been awaken^ into earlier activity,, 
oy the infusion of a fervid element from another 
region. The Faulicians, recent from the smart, or 
the recollection, of inhuman persecution, may have 
spread throughout the provinces, to which they mi^ 
ffrated, a fiercer impatience of all spiritual controL 
It may be highly probable that they tni^ew into more 
turbulent combination the ingredients which they 
found still existing in tilieir adopted country. But tO' 
allow this, is very different from confessing ourselves 
debtors to them tor our own emancipation, or invest* 
ing them with the chief honours due to apostles of 
rdigious purity.* 

It would be useless to load these pages with the 
uncouth names of that boundless variety of sects^ 
which began to swarm throughout Christendom at the 
period of these commotions, and which give some- 
what of a grotesque appearance to the ecclesiastical 
history of me darker ages; a list to which Popery is- 
eternally pointing, as a record of the evils which 
spring from a violation of her sacred unity, and hea- 
ven-<&scended power. To enumerate them would, 
probably, be to reckon up, not so much the essential 
varieties of religious sentiment, as the varieties of 
iadividual temperament, and the peculiarities oi ii^ 

* On the perplexed and difficult qaeetloni, relating to Che Vandoii^ 
the Albieeneefl) and the Paulicianfl^ the reader mav conniU the ibUoiringi 
warln: Lsger, Hietoire dee Eglieee Vaudoieee; Allix, Remarks on the 
Eoclaeiaetical History of the Churches of Piedmont ; Tumoral Historr of 
Bngland, part ir. c if. ; Hallam's Middle Agu. part ii. c. ix. ; GiUv^ 
BX!cnnion to the Mountains of Piedmont, (1824,) and Waldensian Re- 
warches (1831 :) Pejran's Historical Defence of the Waldensee. (1829;) 
Gthbon's f fty-KNirth chapter, on the Paulicians ; MCrie ontheReia^(n»• 
tion in Italy, and in Spain. In these he will either find the naoessBiy 
laionMUon; or^atleai(,dliectlonitoth« authoriUes bik which the truth 
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diTidnal character* These heresies, if heresies we 
are to call them, are, for the most part^ distinguisha- 
ble from each other only upon paper. Their difier- 
ences (so far as we can discetn) are not even such as 
exist between various races of mankind. They may 
rather be compared to those varieties, which are 
observable between the figures and the countenances 
of men of the same race. In one particular, how- 
ever, as we have already observed, tne resemblance 
between them all is singularly striking, namely, in 
their aspect of hatred and defiance towards the papal 
domination* This it was that, in the eyes of Rome, 
gave to their physiognomy that expression of sur- 
passing ugliness, in which all other deformities were 
lost. Ridicule and sarcasm she could patiently en- 
dure, just as statesmen are indifferent about lam- 
poons and caricatures, so long as they feel their power 
to be substantial and secure. Her knowledge of 
human nature was sufficient to assure her, that the / 
indignation is harmless, which can freely discharge 
itseu in explosions of ingenuity and humour. With 
still more profound composure did she re^rd the 
sublimest aspirations of unearthly or mystic piety, 
which occasionally were ascending to heaven from 
her sacred solitudes. The spirit which breathed in 
these retirements was often, indeed, essentially at 
variance with, the worldly and ambitious temper 
that presided in her councils, and directed the execu- 
tion of her designs ; but then, it was embodied in 
works sealed up against the j^eneral view, and open' 
only to the eye of self-denying and contemplative 
men: it therefore offered no public rebuke to her 
schemes of secular aggrandizement and dominion. 
The shafts of derision were, to her, like the efforts 
of archery against battlements of granite : the purest 
meditations of scriptural devotion harmed her no 
more than clouds of incense, rising in the midst of 
those earthly odours, which were constantly steaming 
from hernltars. Nay, more than this, — she could 
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L^icU tmminred to the k^cmest words of remonttranee 
and reproof from the mouth of her own sons, pro- 
vided that they challenged not her pre-eminence and 
majesty.* But wh^n once the voice of revolt was 
lifted np, strengthened, as it was, by an incessant 
appeal to the Word of Chd, she began to tremble for 
the stability of her rule. ' She saw that a power was 
abroad, which, if not mercilessly crushed, mifht 
batter to pieces, or undermine, the fabric of her do- 
minion : and she straightway addressed herself to 
the work o^ vengeance with all the remorseless fero* 
city of terror and of pride. Some speculators on her 
nistory there are, who, in the contemplation of her 
enormities, have partially consoled themselves with 
the reflection, that execrable as they were, they had, 
at least, the effect of suppressing a premature erup- 
tion of the spirit of liberty, which might have thrown 
the social system into desperate confusion, and re- 
taraed the improvement of the human race. And it 
can scarcely be questioned, that much danger was to 
be apprehended to the best interests of man, from 
the extravagant and ignorant fanaticism which some- 
times mixed itself with the movements of those 
gloomy times. It requires, however, an unnsoal 
ardihood of mind to commit one's self to such deep 
speculation on the eventual usefulness of crime. I 
can scarcely venture to plunge into the crater of such 
awful and mysterious tnoughts. We should rather 

* Witness the sermon delirered by Kicolas Orein, before tbe pupe 
Urban, in 1964, in which the preacher loudly aad intrepidly denooncoa 
the vices and abuses of the Fapacy,, and caJls for their oonrection, in 
onMr that God's mercv may return to the Churchy and that her rebemow 
adversaries may be disarmed "I think verily," he sanL "thaiuieae 
many vears, there have not been so many and so deapitenil hearts^ and 
evil-willers, stout, and of such a rebellioas heart aeaiMt the Church of 
God, as be now-a-days. Neither be they lacking, Oiat would do aH they 
can against it, and loven of new-fan^leness ; whose hearts the Laid hapiy 
will turn, that they shall not bate his people, and work deceit against his 
servants ; I mean against priests whom they have now in littleor no repu- 
tation at all, albeit man^ yet there be, through God's grace, good and 
godlv. But as yet, the fury of the Lord is not turned away, but still hts 
hand is stretch out. And, unleaa ye be ooQverted he tmh bent hie 
Mm and yt^f^fA it ]Mly.»-^<Bj p. 477. 
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be disposed to content ourselyes with a generalf^ but 
yet a confident persuasion, that all these frightful 
outbiTeakings of passion have wrought tfl^ether, after 
some inscrutable manner, for the welfare <^ °iaiL 
and for the glory and prosperity of the Church of 
God. 

To turn from speculations to facts. It ajjpears 
beyond all doubt, tnat the noise of many waters be- 
gun, in those ages, to be heard in Catholic Christen- 
dom. Tbe streams were then bursting forth from 
the subterraneous course, to which they had long been 
forcibly confined, and the whole face of society was, 
in various directions, intersected by their channels. 
They continued gradually to eombme their might; 
till, at last, they united into one headlong torrent, 
which rolled onward, and bore down before it the 
bulwarks, whose strength and solidity had been the 
work of centuries. It remains for us to observe the 
tributary force, wherewith the intellect and the heart 
of England swelled this salutary inundation. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

Vttm ^ OMUmUs in England, to iht middU ^tk» J hmrtmnA 

century. 

In sunreyine the annals of Christianity in this cotm- 
try, it will, for all substantial purposes, be sufficient 
to begin with the establishment ot the Ando-Saxon 
Church. Bv whom the light of the Gospel was ori- 
ginally kinmed in our land, it is now impossible to 
ascertain. That it shone in our dark and cruel ftlaces 
at a very early period, we learn from the voice of 
tradition ; ana Glastonbury would seem to be the 
spot which is best entitled to the honour of raising up 
this beacon flame, for the guidance of our barbarous 
ancestors. Its intensity, however, was by no means 
sufficient to overpower and extinguish tne hideous 
aboriginal superstitions of the country, or the more 
civilized paganism of its Roman conquerors. The 
classic mythology, indeed, ^adually waned away, in 
Britain, together with the influence of her imperial 
protectors. But there is reason to believe that^ as 
the Roman power decayed, the Druidical heathenism 
began to resume its strength, and to disfigure Chri»- 
tianity, where it couJd not actually destroy it. Of 
these vicissitudes, however, no authentic nistory is 
now to be found. Of legendary find portentous 
ha^Jogy, there is, indeed, abundance. JBut beyond 
this, we have no other records of the early British 
Church. 

The Sa^on invasion brought with it the TartaxiP 
idolatry of the North. The grim superstition of the 
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Druids, the obsolete pa^nism of Rome, and the vene- 
rable forms of Christianity, — ^all were swept away 
before it. They retired, tpgether with the Genius 
of British independence, to impenetrable retreats and 
mountain solitudes, and left the land as an heritage 
to the spirit of Odin : so that, for considerably up- 
wards of a century, the" Gospel was lost to the King- 
doms of the heptarchy. The blessing was restored 
by the zeal of Gregory the Great. The well-known 
accident which impelled him to the piou& enterprise, 
is ilhistratiye, at once, of the benignity of his heart, 
and the quaintness of his understanding. Before his 
elevation to the pontificate, he had seen a number of 
comely Saxon youths in the slave-market at Rome. 
Being struck with their appearance, and hearing that 
they were called Angles^ — Angels^ he exclaimed,- 
they truly are, and ougnt to be joined to the angelic 
company. On being told that they came from the 
province of Deira — ^Aye, de iM, indeed, said he ; from 
the wrath of God they must be plucked, and brought 
unto the grace of Christ. But his passion for quib- 
bling was still unsatisfied. Whien he learned that 
i£lla was the name of their king, — AUcluiah ! he in- 
stantly cried out ; Alleluiahs must be chanted by them 
in the dominions of their sovereign. The desiinif 
which was expressed by all this solemn trifling, never 
dropped from his mind; and when he was advanced 
to tne throne of St. Peter, he dispatched forty monks 
to England, for the vigorous execution of it. Augus- 
tine was the leader of this venerable mission ; and. 
most auspicioushr for the enterprise, the Queen ot 
Ethelbert, then King of Kent, was a Prankish prin- 
cess, ^d passionately devoted to the Christian faith. 
Her influence accelerated the conversion of her semi- 
barbarian husband ; and, eventually conferred upon 
her adopted country the blessings of a pure and hu- 
manizing religion. 

Nothing can well be more interesting or impres- 
m^ than the picture which has been left us or the 
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op^in^ of this missionary labour. It was in the 
year 6(X) that Ethelbert was apprized of die arriTal 
m his dominions of certain strangers, habited in a 
foreign garb, and practising several miusaal and 
mysterious ceremonies. Their object, as they stated, 
was to be admitted to the presence of the king, in 
order that they might communicate to him, and to 
his' people, tidmffs of measureless importance to their 
ererlasting welfare. The sacred embassy was re* 
ceiyed by him in the Isle of Thanet. He was sur* 
rounded by his nobles, and seated in the open air. 
He imagined, it would seem, conformably .to an an- 
cient superstitious notion, that the enchantments 
which he, at first, apprehended from these awful per- 
sons, would be less formidable under the canopy of 
heaven, than within the walls of a building made 
Wfth hands. The ministers of peace and sanctity 
approached in procession, bearing a silver crucifix, 
and a figure of the Saviour painted upon a banner, 
and chanting the solemn Litany of the Church. They 
then stated ta him the object of their mission : ana, 
having received from him a prudent, but favourable 
reply, were permitted to fix their re^dence at Canter- 
bury, smd to commence at once the ftbours of conver- 
sion. , And thus, at the opening of the seventh cen- 
tury, were laid the foundations of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. 

Under the protection of this powerful prince, the 
new religion advanced with a prosperous and rapid 
courlBe. The rude heathenism of the Saxons gave 
way, in all directions, before it. Even the idolatrous 
priesthood in many instances, set the example of 
conversion ; and it is related, that on the first preach- 
ing of t^e Gospel in Northumberland, die Saxon 
pontiff himself mounted a horse — which, to one of 
his order, was a dire abomination— and burst into 
the consecrated precinct, where with his own hand, 
he hewed in pieces the idol, to whose service la$ 
foitaer life had been devoted^ 

6* 
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It would be' foreign to the design of this work to 
trace nunutely the progress of Christianity among 
our unlettered and half-savage ancestors. It maj 
be sufficient to observe, that the chief obstructions it 
bad to encounter, were rather from the coarse and 
licentious habits of the people, than from the stub- 
bornness of the ancient superstitions. Surrounded 
by the ruins of Roman magnificen.ee, they dwelt in 
hovels of plastered wicker-work, intent on nothing 
but the excitements of the chase, or the toils of mili- 
tary exercise. Their whole system of life, in short, 
at the period of their call to the profession of the 
Gospel, appears to have been not many degrees 
removed from a state of abject barbarism. That the 
reli^on of .the Cross was embraced by them with 
fervid zeal and true simplicitv of spirit, may be rea- 
sonably concluded frOm the change which gradually 
stole over the rugged features of soci^ety, when once 
It was exposed to these new and blessed influences^ 
It is^true that the contest between passion and prin- 
ciple among them, continued, for a long time, obsti- 
nate and violent. Ais might be expected, in that twi- 
light of civility, .their history often exemplifies, in a 
remarkable deme, the wild precipitation with which 
untutored minds can rush from one extremity to its 
lurtherest opposite. The lives of the same individu- 
als frequent^ exhibited the darkest atrocities, followed 
by the almost frantic self-infliction; prodigies of 
rapine succeeded by an Otter renunciation of the 
world; licentious and brutal violence ending in vows 
of perpetual chastity^ There was no vice so mon- 
strous as to startle them in their career of self-indul- 
gence; no expiation severe enough to deter them, 
when once the season of repentance had arrived. 
By degrees, however, the violence of the conflict, was 
moderated, under the gentle arbitration of Chria- 
tULUty* A milder spirit gradually insinuated itself 
into tne social mass; till^ at last, the monastic srs^ 
tern, with many of ito evuS| but with all its bfiuln% 
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,ri>tamed a sarprisin^ predomimmce througbout the 
realm, and powerfully advanced the work of cknli<« 
eation. England, in tact, became, by degrees, almost 
a land of monasteries ; and kings were not ashamed 
to descend from the seat c^ dominion to the retire- 
ments of religious contemplation. The effect of this 
system was, to soften the asperities of savage life, to 
tam^ the passionate devotion to war and bloodshed, 
and to prepare the way for the formation of pettf 
monarchies into one powerfal and solid empire. 

Th^ spirit and energy of the Saxon Church was 
long kept Yjip by its continued intercourse with Rome. 
The meaner literature of the country was invi^rated 
and enriched by the learning and the talent of a Ions 
series of foreign prelates, among whom, the name or 
Theodoras, the seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, 
stands nobly conspicuous. By birth he wtis a Greek ; 
and. by him the knowledge of his own magnificent 
language was introduced into this ^untry. The 
northern provinces, indeed, although they maintained 
their intercourse with Italy, deriveid uMwal and intel^ 
lectoal improvement from sources peculiar to them* 
selves^ The names of lona and ef Lindisfam will 
be illustrious, to the end of time, as sanctuaries of 
{earning and of piety. The one was a solitary and bar« 
ren rock in the Western Ocean ; the other an obscure 
island at the mouth of Tee^. And vet, from these 
insignificant spots it was, that the lights of literature 
and religion were seen to issue forSi into the thick 
darkness which enveloped the northern regions «f oiir 
empire.. Such was the ardour of study, and such the 
holy rigour of discipline, which dislinguislred the 
monks of lona, that their habitation was honoured as 
an island of saints, and their episcopal jnrisdictioB 
acknowledged over all the nortmm parts of Britain 
and of Ireland. Of Lindisfarn, what more need be 
said, than that it fostere;d i^te virtues and the indastrjf 
of the venerable Bede, and was the scene of his vast 
mad immortal labours! It ytw^ indeed, imfartunate 
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that " th« infancy of English learning was supported 
by the dotage or the Roman;"* but still, the esta- 
bushnient of an institution such as Lindisfam, and 
the appearance of a teacher such as Bede, in a coun- 
try which, half a century before, was without an 
alphabet, are circumstanced which can scarcely be 
paraUed in the history of man. . 
' But at the time when England was struggling, 
with all the energy of heart and hope, to emerge 
from the Serbonian bog, of ignorance and barbarism, 
she was thrust back again into its depths by the hand 
of a ferocious adversary. In the hour of her repose 
the Philistines were upon her. A deluge of sanguin- 
ary heathenism burst oyer her frdm the North : and 
she began to sink once more into the abyss 6f degra- 
dation and of misery. Her deliverance was the 
work of one man. On the name of Alfred history 
has lavished all her resources of praise. Like the 
fabled Hercules of old, in him have centered the col- 
lective honours of institutions and achievements^ the 
glory of which a n^ore perfect knowledge of the times 
mignt, possibly, enable us to distribute with greater 
equity and credibility. But, after every reservation, 
enough would, doubtless, be left, to staraip him as a 
miracle of wisdom, energy, and patriotism ; a bene- 
factor such as Providence, in its mercy, sometimes 
raises up, to rescue nations from despair. The Danes 
had torn his kingdom to fragments. He left it, at 
his death, in a state of integrity. In the eye oi an 
historian of the Church, his name is eternally memo- 
rable, for the faithfulness with which he discharged 
the first of all those paternal duties, for which the 
fowers that be are ordained of God. He laboured, both 
m his own person, and by munificence of encourage- 
ment and patronage, to restore and to protect the fall- 
en religion of his country. Beligion seems, in truth 
to have been the pillar of fiame which incessantly^ 
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dinotod and cheered him, throughout the greaine$8 of 
his way. He commapded personally in fifty-four 

S itched hatiles — he was the creator of the navy of • 
Iritain — he was the protector of her commerce — he 
was, himself, the life and soul of her public justice— ^ 
lie has-been thought, b^ some, to merit the title of 
Founder of her constitution — ^he was the good genius 
of her literature and arts — and, lastly, he most emi- 
nently deserves the name of Nursing Father of her 
Church. A third portion of his time was ^ven up 
to the toils of study, and the exercises of piety. He 
translated works of devotion — he commenced a ver- 
sion of the Psalms — and his whole life appears to 
have been an example of the power of Christianity 
to take captive the highest faculties and noblest affeer 
dons of man. And the whole of these wonders i« 
rendered more overpowering by the circumstance, 
that they were achieved under tne almost incessant 
pressure of severe bodily anguislu His life was one 
perpetual disease, and was terminated at the age of 
fifty-two— after having crowded within its limits such 
prodigies of useful exertion, as would seem to have 
demanded the days of an ancient patriarch, and the 
iron vigour of a Cfharlemagne. ^ 

Sorely would it have grieved the heart of this inus- 
trious man, to look upon the tempest which soon 
began to lower over the country he had saved, and 
which burst forth, in the following century, with 
desolating fury. The evil angel, which first let loose 
the storm, was one, whom the Eomish calendar 
reckons among its holy ones. The name of Dunstan 
ts popularly known among us by that extremely gro- 
tesque conflict. In isirhich he is supposed to have 
extorted howls of anguish i&om the enemy of man- 
kind. Alas ! well would it have been for Enfland 
if he had been contented with the honours of this 
Criumph. But he was a foul and hideous incarnation 
of the same spirit, which in an age somewhat leas 
barbarous, animated anothec renowned saint, the 
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celebrated Thomas of Canterbury. In order to com- 
prehend and estimate the distractions he inflicted 
upon this kingdom, it will be necessary to pause for 
a moment, and to consider the condition of the Saxon 
Church at the decease^of Alfred, and in the succeed* 
ing^age. 

The ecclesiastical discipline, which had been esta- 
blished by Augustine, was, of course, Episcopal, and 
the dioceses were, respectively, coe;xtensive witn the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy. Cathedrals and monas-; 
teries were built and endowed by the pious munifi- 
cence of kings and nobles; but parochial divisions 
were as yet unknown. Amon^ the earliest sources, 
of maintenance for* the Church, maybe numbered 
the institution of tythes. This may be stated simply 
as a fact, iVithout drawing us into controversy as to 
the precise nature and force of the obligation to their 
payment. The distribution of this fund was left to 
the bishop, and his brother presbyters ; and was des- 
tined to the fourfold purpose of supporting the clergy, 
—repairing the church, — relieving the poor, — and 
providing hospitable entertainment for the pilgrim or 
Ae traveller. 

At first, the religious instruction of every vicinity 
was administered by the perpetual missionary labours^ 
of the clergy attacned to the cathedrals, under the 
direction and control of the bishop. To remedy the 
precarious nature of this supply, chapels and orato- 
ries were erected in every diocese ; and, in time, the 
necessity of field worship was still more extensively 
superseded, by the foundation of parochial churches. 
This important change was not the efiect of any sud- 
den revolation: it was the gradual work of time; 
and was either dictated by the piety, or suggested by 
the convenience, of the landed proprietors, who wer^ 
naturally desirous of the constant residence of a 
minister, to instruct their vassals in a religion which 
taught them the duties of industry and contentment. 
One c^msequence of it was, that, by an agreement 
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yith the bishops and their clei^, the endowment of 
tythes was transferred to the Sked i>lace of worship, 
and vested solely in the local minister; while i£m 
patronage of each church remained with the founder, 
and his representatives. It was a condition invaria- 
bly attached to this arrangement, that a house should 
be provided for the incumbent, together with a suita* 
ble allotment of glebe land: and, in order that ^ 
duties of hospitality might be more effectually per- 
formed, the residei^ce of the minister was usually 
fixed either by the way-side, or near the limits ca 
some extensive common. 

The whole scheme of our ecclesiastical polity, in 
those ages, w^ framed and consolidated by the energy 
and the intelligence of Archbishop Theodore ; who 
established a uniformity of discipline and govern- 
ment throughout all the churches, under the primacy 
of Canterbury. The exertions of this eminent and 
enlightened prelate, in behalf of literature, have al- 
ready been honourably mentioned. His spirit seemed, 
for. a time, to animate the clerical order. Their in- 
tellectual attainments were, f6r the age, respectable, 
and their attention to their sacred duties almost 
exemplary. But their first works were, unhappily, 
succeeded by a period of deplorable degeneracy ; and 
the decline of piety and learning was frigntfully 
hastened by the ruinous ferocity of the Danes. The 
monastic establishments were destroyed by these 
ignorant and brutal savages; and a headlong relapse 
towards, barbarism was the natural effect of their 
fury. All that could be accomplishe4 by man, was 
done by Alfred for the restoration of letters and reli- 
gion. But the hopelessness of the task may be esti- 
mated by the fact that, at his accession to the throne, 
a single priest was not to be found south of the 
Thames with Latin enough to understand the daily 
services which he muttered, and that the reli^rious 
establishments throughout the land were wholly 
broken up. And wh^n the monastic system^ beg^ - 
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torerive, mtay years after his death, its resarrectiold 
was atteiule^ with convulsions that rent the kingdom 
16 pieces, and helped to make it once more an easy 
prey to its ever watchful and sanguinary assailants. 

The spirit that presided over these commotions^ was 
Donstan ; a man who has done more than, pernaps, 
any other ipdividnal that can be mentioned, to inflict 
upon mankind the ewrse of a suspicion, that priest- 
craft and religion are one. The history of supersti- 
tion can scarcely present another name so infamous 
for barefaced abuse of vulgar credulity, and for a 
prodigal application of the grossest machinery (^ 
imposture. His progress from his cell at Glaston- 
bury to the prrimacy of England is one })erpetua) 
series of atrocity and fraud. His grand object, was 
to erect the Benedictine order on the ruins of the 
national Church and to consign to monks the whole 
spiritiml government of the realm. His command- 
ing genius was well suited to this pernicious enter- 
prise; and the success of his machinations was 
calamitous and astounding. It forms altogether a 
monument of unscrupulous ambition, such as might 
have appeared extravagant and monstrous, even in 
the visions of romance. That its proportions, how- 
ever, have not been exaggerated^ we may collect 
from the circumstance, that his biography has been 
delivered to us, not by calumnious adversaries, but 
by admiring, and partly by contemporary, ehreniclers; 
and the gratitude of Kome has preserved his name 
to this day on her register of canonized saints. 

But the works even of this architect of evil were 
not destined to last. Unhappily, however, the Danes 
were the instruments employee! for their destruction. 
When they renewed their incursions, . the religious 
establishments as usual^ fell before their stupid fero- 
city, and the plague of ignorance and depravity once 
more settled upon the land. The barbarians, indeed, 
conformed to the religion which they found; but 
thdr Tery confbrmity^aft taarlud with ksdenct 
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and profaneness. The clei^, whom Bnnstan would 
have made the autocrats of the comitry, were eon- 
Terted almost into its menial slaves. They were 
doomed to drain off the cup of humiliation, even to 
its hitterest dregs : for the savages, who ruled them, 
frequently compelled them to celehrate the services 
of the altar, not only in their private houses, but in the 
very chambers where their wives, or their concubines, 
were reposing by their sides ! In short, the wild 
deluge of barbarism, wickedness and tyranny, was 
rising so rapidly, that, according to all human judg- 
ment, nothing but some mightv revolution could have 
arrested the progress of the nood ; and the Norman 
Conquest may reasonably be regarded as a monumeDl 
at once of the goodness and the severity of God. 

Bowed down, however, as they were by the tyranny 
of their late masters, the clergy still retained suffi- 
cient spirit to embarrass and provoke the Conqueror 
by their inflexible opposition to his sovemmeikt. 
The only effect of their resistance was the expulsion 
of the native ecclesiastics from their dignities, and 
the introduction of foreigners in their place. Of 
these the most illustrious was Lanfranc, who reluc- 
tantly accepted the primacy of England. By birth he 
was an Italian, and he brought with him to his of&ce 
the most eminent attainments which Italy could 
suppl]^. He combined in his own perden all the best 
qualities, and some few of the worst, which could 
distinguish a churchman of the eleventh century « 
He was the restorer and the patron of letters, and 
was altogether adihirable for his charity and munifi- 
cence, and for the high-minded integrity «o^ his ad-^ 
ministration. On the other hand, he was ardently 
deyoted to the supremacy of Rome ; he laboured 
urgently to inflict celibacy upon the clergy; he was 
a vehement advocate for the doctrine of the corporeal 
presence in the sacrament, a dogma scarcely heard 
of in the Anglo-Saxon Church : and lastly, he was 
by no means scrupulous in the use of that machinery 

7 
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by which superstition loves to maintain its ascen^ 
dency* His mind, however, lofty as it wae, was not 
poweifttl enough to "rebuke the genius'' of his 
master. — The resolute and arbitrary temper of tiie 
Conqueror enabled him to stand erect even before the 
mighty spirit of Hildebrand himself, and to encounter^ 
wim a peremptory refusal, the demand of the PoU'^ 
tifi^ that the monarch of England should do fealty 
for his kin^om to the see of Rome. It will, there- 
fore, scarcely be suiprising, if Lanfranc found him- 
self no match for tne imperious disposition- of hi» 
sovereign r Such wafr his weariness and dejection,, 
under the difficulties which* perpetually assailed him,, 
that at lastj he complained of nis offilce as a burden 
too heavy tor him to bear, and actually besought the* 
Fope to relieve him from its oppression. 

The ^gantic scheme of Gregory VII. for erecting, 
the chair of St. Peter into the throne of Christendom, 
and making Rome once more the mistress of the 
world, is sufficiently recorded in the annals of Europe. 
The march of usurpation was, for a time, diverted 
irom this country, by the inflexible stemness> and 
vigour of the Conqueror, the reckless obstinacy of 
Eufusy* and the intelligent firmness of Henry Beau- 

* We may ftrm some judgment of the Btubbomneei and hardihood 
of Rufue, from the following gravamina of Archbishop Ansehn, ad-- 
dresKd by him to the Pope : " 1 see in Eh^Iand many eyile whose cor- 
lection belbngeih to- me, and which I* could neither amend, nor auSfer 
without my owniault- The King desixeth of me that I should consent 
to his {fleamires, which were against the law and will of GkxL For be 
would not have the Pope received nor appealed to in England, without his 
commandment : neither that I should send a letter unto him, or receiyo' 
uay from him, or that I shoifld obey his decrees. He suffered not a- 
council to be kept in his realm now these thirteen years, since he was 
king. In alll^ese thin^ and such like, if I asked any counsel, all my 
suffragan bishops of his realm denied to give me any counsel, but ac-- 
cording to the kmg's pleasure. After that I saw these and such other 
thin^ that are done against the will and law of God, I asked a license- 
of him to go to R(«ne, unto the see apostoiicaL that I might tfaern take 
counsel for my soul^ and for the office committed unto me. The king 
said thatlofiended against him for the only asking of license; and pro^ 
pounded to me, that I diould either make amends to him for tfae- skdml 
as a tresspiaB, (assurii^ him never to ask his licanae any mace to anpeal 
«o the Fope at anytime hei?eafier,) or elae that I should quickly obpart 
oat of hislaud. whcfafore, chooiii^ rather to go oat of the land tfaaii' 
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clerc. In the mean time, humanity and literature, 
which had been revived by the influence of Lanfranc, 
and of Anselm his successor in the primacy, were 
prosperously expanding themselves beyond Che walla 
of monasteries, and gradually smoothing down the 
shaggy barbarism of the age. But then came that 
toms^o of desolation, the reign of Stephen, which 
severely damaged the mounds and bulwarks raised 
by his predecessors against the tide of encroachment, 
and lelt the first of me Plantagenets perilously ex- 
posed to its assault. The spirit of that active, but 
restless and irritable prince, was ill-fitted for a con- 
flict with the self-ppssessed and inflexible genius of 
Becket. The subject of controversy between them 
was, the total immunity of ecclesiastics from secular 
jurisdiction ; a portentous privilege, with which the 
eourse of events, and the necessities of the times, 
had gradually invested them. The dispute, however, 
at last, virtuallv resolved itself into the <^estion, 
whether or not the power of the sceptre ^ould bow 
down before that or the crozier, and the autibority of 
the State be absorbed in that of the Church. The 
conflict was one which demanded, on the part of the 
sovereign, an adamantine solidity of character, like 
that of the first William, instead of the fitful impa- 
tience, and gusty passion, which unhappily distin- 
guished his descendant. None but a mmd of extra- 
ordinary strength and grandeur could form a fit an- 
tagonist for the saint of Canterbury. The struggle 

agnfrto Kwleked a thine, Icame to Rome, as you know, and declarad 
the whdle matter to the Lord Pope. The king, bv and by, (as aooa as 
I went out of England^) invaded the whole archbitmopric, and turned it 
to hia own uae; taxing the monka only with bare meiu, drinic, and 
cloth. The Icing, being warned and desired of the Lord Pope to amend 
this, contemned the same, and yet continueth in hispurposB stilL And 
DOW is the third year, since I came thus oat of EiiglaiM], and more. 
Some men, not understanding, demand why I did not excommunicato 
the Icing. But the wiser sort, and such as liave understanding, counsel 
iQe diat I do not this thing, because it belongeth not unto me, bwi to com- 
plain and punish. To conclude I was forewarned by my friends tliat are 
under the kin^ that mine excommunication (if it should be dona) wouU 
1)6 wighed to acorn and despised."— Fox. p. 211. 
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would liave tasked, to the utmost, the energies of the 
Conqueror himself; and even, with him, its issue 
might have been doubtful. The . termination of it, 
in the case of Henrv is well known. It brought him, 
an abject and naked penitent, to the tomb of the in- 
trepid martyr, and it left the nublie mind in slavish 
prostration before the throne ot the vicegerent of God. 
From this time the grasp of the Papal power be- 
came continually closer ; and the next century beheld 
a kins of England laying his crown at the feet of the 
pontincsd minister, and binding his realm to the 
payment of an ignominious tribute. The distractions 
which followed, contributed, on .the whole, to 'aug- 
ment the strength, and to swell the arrogance, of the 
Papal despotism ; for, at each vicissitude of the con- 
flict, the appeal was addresised to his tribunal, and, 
of course, helped to confirm the belief, that the chair 
of St. Peter was the supreme seat of justice and 
authority on earth. 

. The reign of John, and that of Henry the Third, 
are marked by the indelible infamy of the crusade 
against the Aloigenses, commanded, as we have seen, 
by our countryman Simon de Montfort. Bigotry and 
rapine were tne furies which prompted this accursed 
enterprise : and ** it differed in nothing, but in name, 
from the ferocious expeditions of me Northman 
votaries of Thor and Odin."* By the almost total 
extirpation of the heretics, the fabric of the Papal 
dominion was to all appearance imm'ovably consoli- 
dated. But though ttieir destruction seemed to be 
complete, many a bleeding remnant of them was 
dispersed over Europe, to spread in all directions, 
perhaps the light of a purer faith, but, certainly, a 
sentiment of unconquersible hatred against the power 
of Rome; so that it might almost be said of this 
prodigy of wickedness, that it was the day-star of 
the Reformation, although it rose out of the deep 

* Turner, Ilist. England. 
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with an aif)ect of bk)od. There seems to be no dodbt 
that the sympathy excited by the sufferings of these 
people had extended to this counixy. Most certain 
It is, that a spirit of indignant resistance to the Ca- 
tholic hierarchy began to manifest itself in England 
about the period of these hateful massacres. From 
that time the voice of Parliament began to be fre* 
^uently heard, in loud remonstrance against the rapa« 
city and insolence of the Pontiff; and the cry was 
sometimes deepened by murmurs of discontent from 
the English Clergy themselves, who began to feel 
impatient under the exactions of their master. There 
was a heaving and a swell upon the surface of things, 
portending commotions at which Rome mi^t have 
trembled, liad she not glorified herself, in her infatua- 
tion, (md said in her hearty I sit as a Queen, and shall see 
no sorrow. Even the genius of the scholastic philo- 
sophy had secretly helped to inflame the spirit of in- 
surrection. For though it was wretchedly adapted 
10 the purpose of aiding the mind in the discoveryof 
truth. Its tendeno^r, unquestionably was, at least, to 
give activity and independence to the intellect, and 
to engage it in speculations exceedin^lv incommodi- 
ous to irresponsmle power and infalliole authoritjr. 
The agitations produced by these various causes will 
be occasionally adverted to in the following narrative* 
la the meantime, it would be unpardonable in a 
biographer of Wiclif to abstain from reminding the 
present age, of one in whom the spirit of religious 
nreedom and integrity manifested itself with an ener- 
gy, which was the glory of his age, and which fully 
entitles him to be redded as the predecessor of 
our Reformer. The person I allude to, is Grostete, 
^e ever memorable Bishop of Lincohi. 

It appears that this eminent man was master of 
all the learning and science which was then to be 
had, confused and inaccurate as it was. His attain- 
ments were such as to confer upon him, for a time, 
the dangerous renown of a magician, and, ultimately, 

7* 
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to etev«,te him to the see of Lincoln. He was ad«' 
Tan'ced to this dignity in 1235, when he was about 
fifty years of age ; and even at that mature period of 
his life he seems to have been an ardent a<hnirer of 
the mendicant preachers. His esteem for them had 
beea contracted at the Uniyersity of Oxford probably 
before they had manifested any symptoms of their 
subsequent degeneracy. When he was raised to his 
bishopric, tiie iterance and dissoluteness qf many of 
his clergy still mipelled him to encourage the labours 
Df these fraternities, to the grievous disparagement 
And discontent of the parochial incumbents. In this, 
as in every thing he undertook, he was somewhat 
fervid and impetuous ; but he lived long enough to 
repent of his generous confidence in the sanctity and 
disinterestedness of these Papal auxiliaries. In 1247 
an incident 4>ccurred, which must have awakened his 
suspicions, — (if they were still sleeping) — ^respecting 
the spiritual usefulness and efficacy of the new orders. 
Two Franciscans were dispatched to England, am^ed 
with a formidable apparatus of credentials, for the 
extortion of money on behalf of the Fontifi*. Six 
^ousand marks — (probably full 50,000/. of our pre« 
sent m<mey) — was tne nH>derate sum demanded from 
^e clergy of die diocese of Lincoln ! The enormity 
of the impost, and the pompous insolence of the exac< 
tors, filled the honest prelate with indication and 
amazement. He told the friars, to their faces, diat 
It was chshonourable and impracticable ; and posi« 
lively rdfused to entertain it for an instant, until the 
sense of the nation should be taken upon its lawful- 
ness. Notwithstanding this intrepid repulse of the 
mendicants, he succeeded, the next year, in obtaining 
^rom Innocent IV, authority to reform die religious 
orders in his diocese. The letters which conferred 
this power on him, like all other instruments from 
Rome, were inordinately costly ; and the event shows 
that their price was the chief motive whidi recon* 
fijil^ the Foatiff to svch an appearance of concession. 
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In panaance of this commission, the bishop deter- 
mined to take into his own custody the rents of the 
religious houses, in order that he might appropriate 
to the services of pietv, the wealth whicn had hi- 
therto been wasted in luxury and pomp. This pro- 
ceeding immediately produced an equally profitable 
appeal to the Holy See ; and the result was, that 
Grostete, though an aged man, was compelled to an- 
swer it in person, and, for that purpose, to undergo 
the toil and the expense of a journey to Lyons, then 
the residence of the Pope. The decision, as might 
be expected, was adverse to the reforming bishop. 
It, however, overwhelmed his unsuspecting natare 
with consternation; and be openly remonstrated 
with the Pontiff on his duplicity. His astonishment 
must have been deepened by the reply of Innocent to 
his expostulations. " What concern is this of yours ?" 
said he. ** You have delivered your own soul ; and 
/ have done my pleasure, in showing favour to the 
monks. Is your eye evU because I am good ?" On this 
eruption of shameless and almost profane effrontery, 
Grostete was overheard to mutter — " O money, mo- 
ney, how Vast is thy power every where— how irre- 
sistible at Rome !" The words reached the ears of 
the Pope ; but they only produced a burst of invec- 
tive, in which he charged the English with a merci- 
less propensity to grind and impoverish each other, 
and accused tne Bishop himself of a tyrannical and 
rapacious design upon the property of pious and ho»- 
l^itable men ! This language, from tne most noto- 
rious plunderer in Europe, nearly reduced the bishop 
to despair. He was, nevertheless, resolved to leave 
behind him his testimony against these iniquities; 
which he accordingly did, by delivering to the Pope, 
And two of his Cardinals, copies of a long protest 
against the flagitious practices of the Pontifical court. 
Tne issue of this disastrous adventure almost drove 
him to the resignation of his crozier ; and he was 
withheld from the execution of his purpose only by 
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the recollection, that, to vacate his see, might only be 
to expose it to a speedier inroad of rapine and abase. 
From this time, he accordingly devoted himself 
more zealously than ever to his episcopal duties ; ia 
the discharge of which, he was, no doubt, perpetually 
invigorated by the indignant recollection of his visit 
to the Pope. In 1253 the Pontiff put his courage to 
the proof, by a scandalous exercise of the Papal pre- 
rogative of provisien. He addressed a mandate to 
the bishop, enjoining him to collate an Italian youth, 
the nephew of Innocent, to the first vacant canonry 
in the Cathedral of Lincoln : and he accompanied his 
injunction with a menace, that excommunication 
should be the penalty of disobedience. At the same 
time, he wrote to nis Italian agents in England, 
charging them to ensure the execution of his orders, 
under me capacious protection of the non obstante 
clause, which bowed down all existing usages and 
canons beneath the feet of the existing Pope. The 
answer of Grostete, of which the following is the sub- 
stance, wbuld alone be sufficient to immortalize him. 
He begins by declaring his entire readiness to obey 
all Apostolical commands with reverent and filial de- 
votion : but adds, that, out of pure zeal for the pater- 
nal honours of his Holiness, he was, likewise, pre- 
pared to resist every thing which might be in opposi- 
tion to the Apostolical precepts. Now, of all the 
detestable violations of those precepts, none could 
possibly be worse, than to deprive the souls of Chris- 
tian men of the blessings of pastoral ministration : 
ajid it was manifestly impossible ^at the Apostolic 
See (to whom all j)ower was given, not for destruc- 
tion, but for edification) should command or attempt 
any thin^ which might have a tendency so execrable, 
so abommable, and so pernicious to the human race. 
For this reason it was, that he found himself under 
the necessity of most jUially and obediently disobeying 
and resisjcijag the requisitions, contained in the letters 
which had recently been addressed to him : and, in 
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00 doing, he conceived himself to be yery far from 
the guilt of rebellion. On the contrary, in this very 
act of resistance, he was but rendering precisely that 
measure of filial reverence and honour, which was 
righteously due from him to the Apostolic father.-^ — 
The letter of Grostete, however, did by no means 
reconcile Innocent to this sort of dutiful disobedience. 
He burst out into violent fury, and swore by Peter 
and by Paul, that he was well-nigh resolved to make 
this delirious old man an example and on asUmitJ^ 
ment to the world. Is not the king of England — ^he 
exclaimed — ^my vassal, or rather, my bond-slave? 
and could I not, by a single word to him, consign this 
doting priest in a moment to imprisonment and 
infamy f — ^And from this paroxysm the Pontiff was 
scarcely recalled by the remonstrances of his Cardi- 
nals, who were sensible of the danger of proceeding 
to extremities against a man of Grostete's reputation 
lor piety and learning* 

The wrath of the Pontiff, however, was fiercer 
than the words of his wise men. The sentence of 
excommunication went forth against the rebelliouji 
prelate : and the result was fearfully ominous to the 
majesty of Rome* The thunderbolt fell harmless at 
the feet of the recusant; and Grosteter continued, to 
the end of his days, in quiet possession of his dignity. 
Those days, indeed, were then numbered. At the 
end of the same year, he was seized with the disorder 
which terminated all his conflicts and perturbations : 
and, next to the prospects of a better world, his chief 
consolation was, to pour out his sorrows into the 
hearts of his confidential chaplains. His last con* 
rersations show that his spiritual vision was enli^t^ 
ened to perceive, that the whole scheme of the Papal 
government was enmity with (rod. His eyes were, 
then at least, widely open to the frightful mischief of 
the Mendicant institution ; and he bitterly deplored 

* Thawliole of the letter ii in Matthew Fariii, Anno 1253, fk 74^ TttX 
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that the derotees of poverty should be converted into 
the pubiicans and extortioners of the Pope, and that 
the vilest secular passions should lurk beneath the 
gash of humility and indigence. But the burden of 
his lamentations was, the positively Anti-Ckristian 
character of the Romish hierarchy; for, by what 
other name, he asked, but that of Anti-Christy are we 
to designate a power that labours to destroy the souls 
which Christ came to save and to redeem ? — ^At last 
the spirit of prophecy seemed to burst upon him, and 
he exclaimed, that nothing but tiie edge of the sword 
could deliver the Church from this Egyptian oct 9. 
bondage. In the midst of his lamentations 1353. 
his voice failed him ; and, soon after he expired. His 
best encomium is the exultation of Innocent, who. 
on hearing of his death, exclaimed, " I rejoice, and 
let every true son of the Church rejoice with me, that 
my ereat enemy is removed." 

The position taken up by this illustrious Christian 
against the Papal perversions was not, it will be 
observed, upon purely doctrinal grounds. His vene- 
ration for the Apostolic chair was deep and fervent, 
more especially m the earlier period ofhis life. His 
complaint was, that the seat of unity and of truth 
should be usurped by a spirit, which was, practically, 
adverse to the truth, and which converted Christian 
unity into a uniformity of servitude. His extant 
writmg& however, are sufficient to satisfy us that the 
seeds of genuine protestantism were in his heart. 
Thus much appears to be confessed by a recent his* 
torian of the Cnurch ; who yet is unwilling to allow 
that he Was in possession of the only secret which 
can invest a Christian widi the peace that passeth 
understanding.* I profess myself unable, distinctly, 
to comprehend the views of this writer respecting the 
faith or Grostete. He tells us that, ^like many of 
the best divines of those days, this Bishop knew not 
the just nature of the Christian article of justification 
by Jesus Christ the righteous :" and yet, within a 
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few lines, he adds, that '* dependence on God, as a 
reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, was his grand prac-' 
tical principle."* But without stopping to reconcile 
these statements, we may, at the very least, confi* 
dently regard this extraordinary man as a noble 
representative of all the intelligence and piety which, 
in diose days, began to array memselres against the 
abuses of spiritual power* His praise is written in 
the pages of an honest monk, who, though supersti<- 
tious in his devotion to the Romish supreipacy, has 
not scrupled to describe the holy Bishop of Lmcoln 
as " the open rebuker of the King and the Pope, the 
reprover of prelates, the corrector of monks, the 
director of presbyters, the instructor of the clergy, 
the supporter of scholars, the preacher to the people, 
the prosecutor of the dissolute, the didigent. searcher 
of the Scriptures,! and the hammer of the Romanists, 
who were objects of his contempt." And, in another 
place, he observes that the harshest measures of the 
bishop against the religious houses were, probably, 
dictated by a regard to the welfare of the souls com- 
mitted to his charge. It further appears that his 
religion,, though profound, was far from repulsive and 
morose. " His hospitable board was graced by libe» 
rality and abundance, by cheerfulness and affability. 
His spiritual table was * furnished forth' with the 
stores of fervent devotion, and contrition even to tears. 
In his exercise of the episcopal office he was venera* 
ble, laborious, and unwearied.":^ 

It is truly remarkable that the obsequies of Grostete 
were respectfully attended, not only by the secular, 
but even by the regular clergy of his diocese. It is 
still more remarkable, that after the manner of those 
times, his memory has been honoured by Legendary 

* Milner'fl Church History, voi: iv. p. 60, 61. 

t ** St^ripturaruin diversarum," are the words of Matthew Paris, p. 
764, intiniBting, meet probably, that the Bishop had examined the whou 
nnee of the Scriptures ; a ran conuneudation in those days. 

I Matthew VWBy p. 754 
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prodi^es, eueh as are usuall^r produced to attest the 
sanctity of the faithful champions of the Church. It 
is gravely xelated by Matthew Paris, that the Bishop 
of London, then in the neighbourhood of the episco- 
pal palace of Buckden, was suddenly surprised by a 
strain of ravishing melody, which however, was un« 
heard by his attendants ; and that the time at which 
this celestial music saluted him, turned out, on in- 
quiry, to be the precise hour of the decease of his 
brother of^ Lincoln. He also informs us, that about 
the same* hour, certain Minorite friars, who were 
wandering in the neighbourhood, and had lost their 
way, were astonished by the solemn chime of bells, 
so clear and distinct, that^ when the mornins came, 
they eagerly inqnired the occasion of iu Nothing 
of the kind had been heard in the neighbourhood; 
but, on their arrival at Buckden, it appeared that, at 
that very time, the Bishop was breathing his last.* 

But it would have required an army of men like 
Grostete to retard the accumulation of Papal abuse, 
during a long and feeble reign like that of Henry UL 
The vigour of Henry's successor, Edward I., was dis- 
played in harassing and insulting his clergy, by the 
most arbitrary exactions ; which he carried into ef" 
feet, in defiance of the bull of Boniface Vlllr, forbid- 
ding any contribution of the Church to the necessi- 
ties of the State without his express permission. His 
measures, therefore, would naturally produce any 

* In addition to these wonden, a great poethumous exploit has been 
ascribed to Grostete. It is said that Innocent IV. was meditating an order 
to the king of England for disinterring the accursed remains of his inve- 
terate adversary : but that the Bishop appeared to him hj night, in his 
iiiU episcopal habit, and with a terrific countenance and menacing voice, 
rebulced the Pontiff for his vindictive and most unchristian design. And 
not content with this, he inflicted with his staff so heavy a blow upon his 
side, that his Holiness roared with anguish, and never recovered from 
the effects of the chastisement. These stories are, of course, about as 
valuf^ble as other coin of the same mintage. They are, however, not 
altogether worthless for our purpose. They prove, at least, that, in that 
age, an intrepid resistance to Romish profligacv was not sufliciait to forfeit 
the veneration even of monies :. and the Iftst or them, perhape^ may show 
the terrors which integrity and coiurage could ii^ict upon me Gon6eieAcli 
of an uniNSBcipled tynmt. 
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efiect, rather than that of encouraging, among eccle^ 
siastics, a spirit of disaffection to the Roman see. 
And it is worthy of ohservation, that, distinguished 
as he was for energy and wisdom, he never could 
summon fortitude enough to discontinue fhe shame- 
ful trihute, which had been imposed by John, and 
which, during the whole time of Henry III., had been 
remitted to Rome with infamous punctuality. The 
miserable rei^ of Edward II. is almost a nullity in 
the history of the Church ; and it wtis not until the 
days of Edward III., that this badg^ of vassalage was 
shaken off, and legislative provision made against the 
systematic encroachments of the Papacy. We are 
BOW approaching to the' days of Wiclif ; but before his 
introduction, it will be necessary to detain the read-<^ 
er, for a moment, in order to present to his attention 
the two illustriods names of Bradwardine and Fitz- 
tfalph ; the latter of whom was an object of the deep^ 
est veneration with our Reformer. 

Bradwardine was oHe of those humble and con-* ' 
templative spirits, whose lives exhibit to a corrupt 
World an image of almost celestial serenity and 

teace. It is true that he acted as confessor and con- 
dential chaplain to Edward, in his warlike expedi- 
tions. But it is also true that, in this office, he 
laboured, faithfully and nobly, to mitigate, by the 
precepts of the Gospel, the atrocities of 

Coatumelioufl^ beastly, mad-brained war: 

and the most glorious testimony to his services is ta 
be found in the professed belief of some writers of the 
period in question, that the signal victories of the 
chivalrous king are to be ascribed, rather to the vir- 
tue and sanctity of his chaplain, than to the gallantry 
or genius either of the monarch or his captains. It 
is further most honourable to his memory, ^at he 
had the courage to oppose the mild genius of the G-os- 
pel to the martial impetuosity of his royal master, 
and to remind him, m the flush of victory, that 

8 
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^' cursed is he who maketh flesh hi» ahn, and whose 
heart departeth from the Lord." Equally honoura- 
ble it was to the mcMiarch himself, that nis venera- 
tion and attachment were only strengthened by the 
holy freedom and faithfulness of his chaplain. When 
the primacy became vacant, the monks of Canter- 
bury chose Bradwardine as archbishop : but Edward 
was unable to part with his spiritual counsellor; 
and, for this reason only, refused to confirm their 
election. On a second vacancy, their choice again 
fell upon him, and then the king acquiesced. £^d- 
wardine, accordingly, travelled u> Avignon, for the 
purpose of obtaining the Papal consecration to his 
office ; and there, the extreme simplicity of his ap- 
pearance and deportment exposed him to th^ derision 
of that frivolous and worldly court, and provoked an 
act of unmannerly and heartless insult. One Car- 
dinal Hush, a nephew of the Pontiff, imagitred that 
he should amuse and eratify the servile crowd, by 
introducing into the hall a p^son, habited like a 
peasant, and seated on an ass, with a petition to the 
Pope that he would be pleased to appomt him to the 
see of Canterbury. But, on this occasion, it is pleas- 
ing to observe, that sanctity and innocence, were 
triumphant in die v^ry haunts of profligacy and folly. 
It was felt, even there, that a man like Bradwardine, 
was immeasurably beyond the reach of vulgar inso- 
lence and levity. The Pope and his Cardinals, to 
their credit be it spoken, resented the indignity offered 
to this eminent churchman ; and the miserable jest 
brought confusion only on the head of its contriver. 
Bradwardine was consecrated at Lambeth,.in 1349 : 
but yet he can scarcely be numbered on thecatalo^e- 
of our prelates ; for no sooner was he seated in his 
dignity, than he was removed, as we may humbly 
presume, to that blessedness, of which his walk on 
earth was, to all appearance,, one continued antepast, 
He expired only seven days after his consecration ; 
and he is now known to us,, not as the primate oT 
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England, bat as the champion of '' the canse of God 
against Felagius." The error of that heresiarch, was 
undoubtedly, most perilous : for it denied that there 
is in our nature, " an original taint, an innate and 
congenital disease, to the existence of which, the 
heart of every one, who dares look into his own, 
bears an unwilling, but unerring, testimony." His 
dread of this perversion, may have impelled Brad- 
wardine to too close an agreement witn the ^at 
adversary of Pelagius. But, notwithstanding this, it 
still is undeniable that he was one of those, who, in 
times of gross spiritual ignorance, walked and re- 
joiced in a light, which the surrounding darkness 
was unable to comprehend. 

From the accounts which have been preserved to 
US of this extraordinary man, it would appear, that 
his genius naturally prompted him to the pursuit of 
severe and exact science. His proficiency in the 
scholastic learning, procured him the title of the 
Profound Doctor ; but in addition to ti^s, his mathe- 
matical attainments were of the highest order, for 
the age in which he lived. His works on geometry 
and arithmetic are in print ; and he compiled astro- 
nomical tables, which nave never been puDlished, but 
which were possessed, in manuscript, by his biogra- 
pher Sir Henry Saville. The discipline which his 
mtellect underwent in the prosecution of these stu- 
dies, strongly manifests itself in his theological 
writings. His great work against Pelagianism, is 
described to us " one regular connected series of 
reasoning, from principles or conclusions demon- 
strated before ;'* and if ever he fails in the process 
of strict demonstration, the defect is rather to be as- 
cribed to the nature of the subject, than to the remiss- 
ness or incapacity of the author. But the most ad- 
mirable peculiarity of his mind is this, — that his 
habitual rigour oi inquiry, never appears to have 
impaired the humility of his temper, or the warmth 
of his afiections. His heart seems to have been, 
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throughout, quite as vividly at work, as his under- 
stajubng. Thoroughly furnished^ as he was, with 
all the mental accomplishments of his age, every 
dxo^ght of his was evidently brought into captivity to 
the wisdom and rigliteousness of God. It is matter 
of unspeakable refreshment and edification to hear 
the profound geometer and schoolman of the four- 
teenth century, expressing his grateful devotion to 
the Father of mercies, m i^uch words as these: 
"How intense and how unbounded is Thy love to 
me, O Lord! Whereas, ipy love, how feeble and 
remiss] — ^my gratitude, how cold and how inconstant ! 
Far be it from Thee that Thv love should resemble 
mine ! Thou, who fillest neaven and earth, why 

fillest Thou not this narrow heart? Most 

gracious Lor.d, by Thy love Thou has prevented me, 
wretch that I am, who had no love for Thee, but 
was at enrnity with my Maker and Redeemer. I 
see, Lord, that it is easy to say and write these things, 
but very difficult to execute them. Do Thou, there- 
fore, to whom nothing is difficult, grant that I may 
more easily priactise these things with my heart, 

than utter them wiUi my lips Thou, who 

preventest Thy servants with Thy gracious love, 
whom dost Thou not elevate with the hope of finding 
Thee? And what canst Thou deny to him who 
loves Thee, who is in need, and who supplitotes 
Thine aid ? Suffer me, Ijray, to reason with Thy 
majestic goodness, that my hope may be enlarged. 
It is not the manner, even of human friendship, to 
reject a needy friend, especially when the ability to 
relieve is abundant.^' 

It ha« already been intimated that his theology, in 
a great measure, derived its complexion from the 
spirit of Augustine, liie mighty antagonist of Pela- 
gius^ But well would it have oeen for the Christian 
world, if all the followers of Augustine had imbibed 
from his writings a temper as meek and humble as 
that of Bradwardine ! A predestinarian, in theory, 
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lie undoubtedly was. But what was the practical 
efficacy of this ingredient in his divinity ? We may 
read tne answer to this question in me following 
words : — " Why do we fear to preach the doctrine of 
predestination of -saints, and of the genuine grace 
of God ? Is there any cause to dread, lest man 
should be induced to despair of his condition, when 
his hope is demonstrated to be founded on God alone ? 
Is there not much stronger reason for him to despair, 
If, in pride and unbelief, he founds his hope of salva- 
tion on himself?" Whatever may be the merits of 
•Che predestinarian doctrine, as tried by the princi- 
ples of sound philosophy, or by the language of 
Scripture, one thing, at least, is certain, — that the 
Church might regardit with comparative tranquillity, 
if its fruits had always been as mildly flavoured, as 
^hosewhiclt it produced in the good and honest heart 
of this holy man ! Uncharitable austerity, and spi- 
ritual arrogance, are the plants which are apt to 
thrive in the soil of what is now called Calvinism. 
But this was a growth which could not live in the 
30ul iOf such a being as Bradwardine. 
. As an adversary of Felagius, he denounced the 
freedom of the human will; but it is obvious, after 
a]', that his w;arfare, in reality, is not against the 
perfect free agency, but against the self-sufficiency, 
of man. It was much the fashion of that age to 
question the necessity of a preventive grace. The 
spiritual influences of God, it was imagined, were to 
be earned by works positively meritorious, or by tem- 
pers and dispositionsr, which might duly render d>e 
man an object of Divine favour ; so that our nature 
might, either be invested, as it were, with a strict 
legal title to the benefit ; or, if not, at least, with a 
sort of equitable claim to it, which the bountiful 
goodness of the Deity would by no means resist. 
Condignity was the term invented by the schools to 
indicate the higher of these two moral conditions ; 
the lower was denoted by the word amgruity. In the 

8* 
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one case, the man is actually worthy of the grace of 
God ; in the other, he is fitly prepared for its reception. 
These fancies were, both of them, repudiated and 
condemned by Bradwardine ; as they are, at this day, 
by our own Church. According to our theology, the 
fittest preparation for the influences of the Spirit of 
holiness, is a contrite acknowledgment of our own 
vMworthiness. '* The meritorious dignity of doinff 
well, we utterly renounce j"* for it invests man wito 
the right to bargain with his Maker. The notion of 
tcngruityme, as decidedly, reject; for, as Bmdwar- 
dine observes, it represents the Holy One a« disposing 
of his favours for a cheap and vile consideration. 
And the practical result is, that, on the one hand, we 
are to labour for the grace of God as urgently as if 
our own deeds could purchase or procure it : and, on 
the other, to acknowledge that our enjoyment of the 
gift, yea, and our power to labour for it, are solely tQ 
be ascribed to his gratuitous mercy. 

Bradwardine, like many other pious and admirable 
Catholics, is an illustrious instance, to show that ge» 
nuine scriptural religion might grow up, unmolested, 
in the bosom of the Romish Church, even in the sea* 
son of its deepest corruption. Devout and thoughtr 
ful scholars, like him, were not the men whom 
the Papal Church either feared or hated. The genius 
of ardent inquiry gave no uneasiness to her, so long 
as it was confined in the imprisonment of ponderous 
comes. But if ever the mystic vessel that contained 
it was unsealed^ so that the captive spirit could go 
lortli, and freely embody itself before the (*%yes of 
the whole world, alarm and displeasure were instantly 
spread throughout her ranks ; and the most direful 
spells were instantly. employed to conjure back the 
restless power to its confinement. The terrors or 
the glories of martyrdom were reserved for men who 
tiepped out of their cloistered retirement, to *' the 

* Hooker. 
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dost and heat " of an open conflict asainst the adver- 
aary of man's improvement ; and of this stamp, un- 
doubt^ly, was Richard Fitzralph. This eminent 
confessor was bred at Oxford, and was promoted by 
Edward III. to the axchbishopric of Annagh. Hia 
residence in the University had given him abundant 
opporjtunities of observing the mischief and confusion 
.occasioned by the predominance of the Mendicant 
orders. These fraternities had been called into ex- 
istence more than a century before. It had been 
|)erceived by the court of Rome that both the monk- 
ish and seculajr clergy had, in a great measure, lost 
the confidence of the people, and that a new institu- 
jtion would be needful for the preservation of her own 
influence and dominion. We shall have occasion to 
^advert hereafter, somewhat more particularly, to the 
fise« the progress, and die degeneracy of the Mendi- 
cajxta. At present, it may be sufficient to observe, 
(that the indignation of Richard Fitzralph was deeply 
onoved by the calamitous effects of their influence 
fiu the University of Oxford. Not content with a 
pertinacious intrusion into academic offices, their 
restless and usurping spirit invaded the peace of 
private families. They spared no pains to seduce 
jnto their own ranks the most promising students; 
and such was their success, that par€nts bX last be* 
came fear&l of sending d>eir sons to the Universities^ 
lest diey should, eventually, be consigned to a life of 
wandermg beggary. The consequence of this alarm 
was, that wiuun the recollection of Fitzralph him- 
self, the number of students had been reduced from 
30,000 to 6,000. He was, accordingly, prepared for 
any opportunity of helping to suppress this enormous 
evil : and being accidentally in Lixidon at a time when 
the encroachments of these orders had roused the 
opposition of the clergy of that city, he engaged in the 
conflict against them with so much cordiality and 
vigour, that he was summoned by them to answer 
their appeal at Avignon. On this occasion his for* 
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titude did not desert hhn. To the very face of Inno- 
cent VI. and his assembled Cardinals, he maintained 
boldly, and at great length, his conclusions against 
the friars : and, among other things, he charged them 
widi hearing the confessions of professed nuns, 
without the license of their superiors, and of mar- 
ried women without the knowledge of their husbands. 
From this period, the remainder of his life appears 
to have been a constant scene of hardship and dan- 

fer ; and, if we are to give implicit credit to old Fox, 
^rovidence was incessantly, and often miraculously, 
at work for his deliverance. His persecutors repeat- 
edly met him in the open streets, in broad day-light, 
ana yet they had no eyes to see nim, or no hands to 
apprehend him. He fell frequently among thieves, 
but the money he lost was always restored to him 
again, by portions, in time of his necessity and famine. 
The sea-ports were often filled with officers who were 
instructed to lie in wait for him ; and yet their acti- 
vity and watchfulness were in vain. 6ut by far the 
most important of his deliverances was that, by which 
he had been extricated from " the profound vanities of 
Aristotle's subtilty, and brought to the study of the 
Scriptures of God.** The above account is giv6n us 
by the martyrologist, as derived from a certain manu- 
script prayer or confession of Fitzralph's, in which 
the whole history of his life is described. The true 
version of it evidently is, that his latter days were 
grievously imbittered by persecution, but that if his 
enemies sought bis life, their malice was defeated. 
After passing seven or eight years in painful and 
dangerous exile, he expired at Avignon; and was 
honoured, in his death, by the acknowledgment of a 
certain Cardinal, that, on that day, a mighty pillar of 
Christ's Church was fallen. 

This is ^e substance of what is known respecting 
Archbishop Fitzralph. Of the general complexion of 
his religious feelings and opinions we may safely 
jvdge from the opening words of th« prayer or con* 
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fessioQ above alluded to, aad which have been pre- 
served to us by Fox, in the original Latin : " To 
Thee be praise, glory, and thanksgiving, Jesus 
most holy, most powerful, most precious ; Thou who 
hast said, I am tne way, the truth, and the life, A way 
without error^ mith without a cloud, and life without 
end. For Thou Thyself hast shown me the wav^- 
Thou Thyself hast taught me the truth — and Tnou 
Thyself hast promised me the life. Thou wast mv 
way in exile — ^my truth in counsel — and Thou wilt 
be my life in reward."* Years of anxietv and ban- 
ishment, as we have seen were . the eartnly recom- 
pense of this holy prelate : but we mayr reasonably 
presunie that, to tne last, he persevered inflexibly in 
the way, with unshaken constancy defended the truth, 
and with pious hope looked onward to the life ! 

Enough has been said to show that the genuine 
spirit of Christianity was by no means extinct in our 
land, even in those seasons when the signs of anima- 
tion were the most languid. The breath and the 
pulse of life were still to be discerned. Though the 
whole head was sick, and the whole heart famt, the 
vitals were not fatally invaded. There was clearly 
hope for those who would devote themselves, in the 
spirit of love and faith, to the office of rekindling the 
tpark, and causing the heart to beat once more with 
a vigorous and healthy movement. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that the task was one which re- 
quired an almost superhuman combination of activity 
and skill. For the misfortune was, that the trutn 
had, for the most part, retired to the strong holds of 
religious and contemplative retirement : and its action 
there was scarcely powerful enough to keep up the 
moral circulation throughout the social mass, and to 
preserve its extremities from all the symptoms of a 
mortal decay. There is little- reason to believe that 
the lower classes, or even the middling orders, (if 

•Fox, 464-472. 
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any such orders could then be said to exist,) had the 
means of coming even to a partial knowledge of the 
tru^ as it is in Jesus. One dubious pre-eminence 
our country, indeed, seems to have enjoyed for several 
centuries. She was singularly exempt from the sus- 
picion of heresy, and is occasionally complimented 
by the Pontiflfe for the distinguished purity of her 
faith. In the rei^ of Henry the Second, it is true, 
a small band of ^rei^ers, not more than thirty in 
number, had settled m England, and had brought 
with them various strange and extravagant opinions, 
such as the rejection of the sacraments, and of the 
ordinance of matrimony. They are supposed to have 
belonged to the sect, known by the name of Cathari, 
which was then numerous and active in the north of 
Italy, and in Germany. Their leader was one Ge- 
rard; and if their object was to disseminate their 
doctrines, their success assuredly was jsuch, as to 
justify the commendations bestowed by the Popes on 
the inaptitude of our country for the entertainment 
of heretical notions. The only fruit of their mission- 
ary labours was one solitary female, who abjured her 
new profession as soon as it became dangerous. The 
demeanour of these people was inoffensive, and their 
personal habits blameless. But their opinions Mon 
became notorious, and exposed them to the severity 
of ecclesiastical discipline. By the authority of the 
king they were summoned before a synod of bishops^ 
To arguments they replied, that their duty was to be- 
lieve and not to dispute ; to menaces, that our Lord 
had said, " Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake.'' The judges, wearied out, as 
Dr. Lingard informs us, by their obstinacy'^ consigned 
them over to the secular arm, by whicn they were 
branded on the forehead, stripped to the waist, and 
whipped through the city of Oxford, where the synod 
was field. According to one account they were 

* LiDg. ii. 43a 
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turned out to perish miserably, in utter destitution of 
raiment, shelter, or sustenance ! These, we are told, 
were the first heretics ever seen in England, since the 
Saxon invasion. The second, and, so far as we are 
informed, the last adventure of the same kind, occur- 
red in the reign of John, when certain sectaries, by 
the name of Albi°^enses, arrived in this country, some 
of whom, as Kmghton^ conpisely informs us, were 
burned alive. 

Either by these merciless severities. Or by other 
causes the realm of England seems to have been 
nearly separated from all communion with that 
restless spirit of innovation, which had long been 
wandering over the European continent. But the 
absence of fanaticism was but a poor compensation 
for the want of every thing like sound religious in- 
struction. Many bright examples may, doubtless, be 
found in our ecclesiastical annals, of sincere devotion, 
extensive learning, and fervid zeal, among the pre- 
lates and clergy of that age. But, had aU our pri- 
mates and bishops, during the period in question, 
combined the vigour and activity of Grostete with 
the enlightened piety of Bradwardine, it is doubtful 
whether they could have sent forth an influence 
powerful enough to reach the general mass of the 
population. A dreary gulf was fixed between the 
lordly barons, and their degraded vassals. Hopeless 
degradation appears to have been the inheritance of 
the peasantry; .and nothing but the charity which 
is strong as death, could be sufficient to encounter the 
resistance of their obdurate ignorance, and almost 
desperate wretchedness. It was even questioned, in 
those times, whether a villain could be admitted into 
heaven ; and nothing, most certainly, could be better 
adapted to render him unfit for such admission, than 
the prevalence of so brutalizing a suspicion. That 

* EJughton, 24ia No mention of this fact is to be found in Matthew 
Paris, who, nevertheless, gives a hideous picture of the impiety of dM 
Albigeoses. Anno, 1213. 
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the generality of the priesthood, whether monastic or 
secmar, were utterly unfit for tne office of preparing 
their people for the hour of death, or the day of judg- 
ment, is beyond all question. Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, Archbishop Peckham vehe- 
mently denounces the '^ ignorance, folly, and gross- 
ness" of the clergy. He complains, that those places 
which most urgently needed instruction, were never 
so much as visited ; so that the words of the prophet 
were calamitously verified — th$ children asked for 
hreadf and there was none to break it unto them: the 
poor and destitute cried for water, and their tongue was 
parched up. In order to remedy this crying scandaL 
he commanded that each parochial clergyman should 
preach to his people, either by himself of a substitute|. 
once, at least, in every quarter of a year ; and should 
expound to them in a popular manner, ** without an^ 
fantastic texture of suDtuity," the fourteen articles of 
faith, the ten commandments, the twofold precept of 
love to (rod and our neighbour, the seven works of 
charity, the seven capital sins with their progeny^ 
the seven principal virtues, and the seven sacraments* 
of grace. And lest the clergy should convert theif 
own ignorance into a dispensation from this order,, 
he adds a variety of instructions for the proper dis-- 
charge of the duty enjoined, which convey, of them-^ 
selves, a bitter rebuke to the incompetency of the 
spiritual guides.* All this while, the people were left 
not only without the Scriptures, but- almost without 
devotional helps of any kmd, in any degree adapted 
to their wants. What benefit could they derive fronk 
the volumes of Anselm, or of G-rostete ? How were' 

* CoiiititutionB Johannia Peckhun Aichiep. Cantuar. Wilk. Gone toL 
ii. p. 54--56. There is something curious in the Archbishop's instruc* 
tiom relative to extreme unction. He recommends that this sacrament 
should be administered even to those who may be labouring under 

EhrensY, or any sort of mental alienation, provided that the party had, 
efore his seizure, expressed any concern for his salvation ; paving, as; 
he tells us, found from experience, that the receiving of this rite would' 
either procure the sufferer a ludd intervalf or atleast be, in some way,^ 
instrumental to his spiritual benefit 
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&eir spiritual thirst and famine to be reUered by 
Archbishop Edmund's Speculum Ecdesue, or Brad- 
wardine's assatdt upon the heresy of Felagius ? The 
earlier part of the fourteenth century, indeed, was me» 
moiable for the spirit with which the English lan- 
guage began to be cultivated. Such of the clergy as had 
leisure or taste for the occupation, frequently addicted 
themselves to poetry, and occasionally infused into 
their compositions much of a serious and devotional 
character. Among these, RoUe, the hermit of Ham- 
pole, has earned for himself an honourable name; 
and he still more amply merited the gratitude of his 
countrymen by translating the psalms and hymns oi 
the Church into English prose, and by adding a com- 
mentary to each verse. Various otner portions of 
the Scriptures appear to have been, from time to 
time, translated by intelligent and pious clergymen, 
for the use of their respective con negations : but, on 
the whole, it is quite indisputable, that in the four- 
teenth century, nothing had been done of sufficient 
efficacy to make any considerable impression on the 
gross spiritual ignorance of the British population. 

The case, therefore, as regards the religious condi- 
tion of the people of England, at the time of Wiclif *s 
appearance, seems to have been simply this. The 
license of opinion, which had spread itself over many 

?arts of Christendom, had scarcely approached them, 
'hey were, almost wholly, untainted with any doc- 
trinal heresy,^ and little in the habit of opposing the 

* This Btaiement is, of course, not to be taken in its utmost latitude. 
Heretical opinions would, doubtless, be occasionally creeping in. Fof 
instance, we find that a synod was held at London by Archbishop Peck* 
ham, in 1286, for the pur|X)se of condemning certain articles which had 
recently been maintained in the province of Canterbury, relative to the 
sacramentiil mystery. The positions in question, however, were not of 
a muure which was very likely to recommend them much to the public 
tXiieatiaa. They involved several questions of great scholastic mcety; 
and they who contended for them are described as persons actuated 
•olely by a vain-glorious passion for novelties. . They, did not assail tha 
doctrine of transubetantiation, though they represented it in a manner 
•omewhat different from the orthodox verity. The most formidable of 
then articles was the seventh, which affirmed that, in thisque8tSodE^ mea 

9 
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cpiiitual supremacy of Rome. Throughout sll ranks, 
however, it had been more or less deeply felt, that 
her power had frequently been exercised in a spirit 
of intolerable arrogance and rapacity; and it wajB 
likewise known that the sword of temporal and s^rit* 
ual dominion had been often wielded with atiocioug 
severity, by the successor of St. Peter, against those 
who questioned or resisted his authority. The exac- 
tions and u^rpations of the Pontifical court could 
be readily estimated by those, who were profoundly 
indifferent to her aberrations from the primitive purity 
of faith ; and the exterminatuig fury with which she 
had smitten her adversaries, must have begun to 
raise up certain misgivings, as to the legitimacy of 
that power, which could be maintained only by fire 
and sword. And hence it was that England, suthough 
a citadel of orthodoxy in matters of mere belief, was. 
in those times, by no means the seat of contentea 
allegiance to the Apostolic See. She might, perhaps, 
have been satisfied to slumber for centuries longer, 
under the sedative influence of the Romish supersti- 
tion, if the burden of Romish dominion had been less 
galling and oppressive. As it was, she had an ear to 
hear the Lessons of any teacher, endowed with ad» 
dress, and enerffy enough to expose the corruptions 
which had so long insulted her patience, and ex* 
hausted her resources. 

It is hoped that the foregoing survey, imperfect 
as it is, may furnish the reader with some conception 
of the progress of feeling and opinion, in this country, 
relative to ecclesiastical affairs ; and may enable him 
to discern something of the process by which the 
public mind was. at least partially, ripened for the 
labours and services of Wiclif. 

were not bound by the authority of the Pope, or of the ancient Fathen 
but solely by that of the Bible, and " necessary reason." The eighth and 
last of these articles maintained, that "there is in man only one form, 
Bam^y, the rational soul, and no other 8vJ)8tantial form." from which 
ofpinion, all the forenamed heresies are said to issue. Wilk. Ooqc vtii 
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Aboitt six mites from the town of Bichmond^ in 
Yorkshire, is the small Tillage of Widif, which, from 
the Conquest to the end of the sixteenth centur;;, 
was the residence of a family of the same name, who 
were lords of the manor, and patrons of the rectory. 
In this village, or its immediate vicinity, isa^ 

there is good reason lo believe that John "i"* "' wwit 
Wieti* was bom, about the year 13S4. It is, fni- 

*ThB DTthngn^jofthADame^iDdilfereiit writfrHf liHpftTplexingbj 
llfl Tsrifltj, t^l 1 MTV thcnighL U expeAxtA io adopt thai vhicb haa (ba 
■msIlM niimber g( Ifliw^ With Wniia, iherefbi^ I di^ imli Ijig 
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ther, probable, that he was a meiaber of the family 
who were possessors of the property. Some doubt 
may, indeed, be raised respecting this point from the 
facts ihax the name of John Wiclif, is not to be fomid 
in the extant records of the household;^ and that 
no reference to his parentage has yet been discovered 
in his writings. His own silence, however, and that 
of his relatives may, reasonably enough, be ascribed 
to the alienation which would be unavoidably occa- 
sioned by his defection from the religious principles 
of the age. The Wiclifs, if they were faithful to 
their creed, would, not unnaturally, be slow to claim 
any connexion with the reputed heretic: and the 

Eersecuted teacher, on the other hand, would find but 
ttle delight in adverting to his kindred, if he per- 
ceived that his opinions were such as made them 
willing to forffet him. It has been surmised by his 
latest bioonrapuer,t that something of this feeling is 
betrayed m his Treatise on Wedded Men and Wives, 
in which he says, that " if a child yield himself to 
meekness and poverty, and flee covetousness and 

pride, from a dread of sin, and to please Grod 

by so doing he getteth many enemies to his elders ; 
and they say that he slandereth ail their noble kindred^ 
who were ever held true men and worshipfitl"^ 

At the distance of five centuries, and in the absence 
of positive documents, it would be vain to hope for 
absolute certainty in a question of this description* 
If is, however, satisfactory to think that we hve in 
times, when the most distinguished families would 
be as proud to claim consanguinity with Wiclif, as 
the obscurest in his own days may have been anxious 
to disclaim it. We are now living in the enjo^ent 
of blessings, in the acquisition of wich he may justly 
be reckoned among the foremost and most illustrious 
adventurers. It is, therefore, nothing more than jus- 

* Vaughan, vol i. p. 234. t Ibid p. 236; 

t M.a C. G. C. Cambridge : "On Wedded Men and their WiVee, anA 
their Children aim." 
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lice, that the widest possible diffusion should be giyen 
to the history of his services and benefactions to the 
cause of scriptural truth amongst us. If anf thing 
can r£^lly our fainting energies in times which savour 
80 rankly of ** things that be of men," it is the oon« 
templation of noble and elevated examples of hero- 
ism and self-devotion, displayed in support of " the 
things that be of God." 

Of the childhood of Wiclif nothing whatever is 
known. Oxford was the scene of his maturer stu- 
dies, and of his future glory. His name occurs in the 
list of students first adbmitted at Queen's wiciif admitted 
College, a seminary then of very recent ft ^^!*5'lP*" 
foundation. It was established in the ****' ^^"^ 
year 1340, chiefly by the munificence of Philip- 
pa, Queen of Edward the Thir.4> influenced and di- 
rected by the zeal of Robert Kglesfield, her chap- 
laia. For reasons now unknown, he speedily re* 
jnoved from Queen's to Merton College, Removes to 
a society illustrious for many of Uie Merton CoUege. 
most celebrated names in learning and divinity. 
In the course of that century it supplied the English 
Church with three metropolitans,' Thomas Brad- 
wardine *^the Profound Doctor" Simon Mepham, and 
Simon Islep. Within its precincts, Walter Burley 
collected the solid erudition which acquired for him 
the title of the " Perspicuous Doctor" and which ele- 
vated him to the office of preceptor to Edward IV. 
The renowned William Occnam was another of the 
sons of Merton, known ^ the Singular Doctor and 
Venerable Inceptor ; and, according to some accounts, 
^at prodigy of intuitive genius, the immortal Duns 
&cotus himself, is to be numbered among the lumi- 
naries of this distinguished fraternity. 

In these seats of learning and piety it was the lot 
of Wiclif to acquire a title more truly Acquires the 
honourable than any of those above enu- t'*^« °^ ^^'^ 
merated, that of the Evangelic or Gospel ^^^"^ ^^^'* 
poctor. Like all other stuitents of his day who aspir^ 

9* 
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10 eminence, he^ of course, devoted himself, with 
intense application, to the scholastic philosophy. 
Such was his diligence, that he is said to have com* 
mitted to memory many of the more intricate por- 
tions of Aristotle;* and such was his success, that 
the hitterest enemy of his namef has descrihea him 
as " second to none in philosophy, and in scholastic 
His miBteiy in discipline altogether incomparable." 
the flchoiastic With the Study of the schoolm en he tisso- 
leaming. ciated those of the civil and the canon 

law ; accomplishm^its, in that age, indispensable to 
the reputation of a consummate scholar and divine. 
His industry, further, embraced the municipal laws 
and customs of his own country, — ^a pursuit not, 
perhaps, so fashionable at that period, but quite as 
worthy of the attention of an Englishman as the 
laws of the empire, or the compilations of Gratian. 
His theological principles were formed by a diligent 
perusal of the primitive Christian writers ; and. 
chiefly, of four or the most distin^shed fathers of 
the Church, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Basil, 
and St. Gregory. Of more modem divines, the two 
that stood highest in his estimation appear to have 
been the illustrious Robert Grostete, Bishop of Lin- 
coln in the early part of the preceding century, and 
Richard Fitzralph, formerly Chancellor of Oxford 
and Professor of Divinity there, and promoted to the 
see of Armagh about the year 1347. But the studies 
of Wiclif were most nobly distinguished from those 
of his contemporaries by nis ardent devotion to the 
sacred Volume itself, which eventually won for him 
the illustrious appellation above alluded to, of the 

* Lewis, p. 2. 

t Knighton de Brentibus An^liaJDol. 2644. This writer ynm a canoa 
of Leycester, contomporary with Wiclif^ and a cordial hater of hiio^ 
hie ddctrinefl, and hie followers. His language la as follows : " Doctor 
in theologift eminentiasimus in diebus illis. In philoaophia nulli rep»> 
tidbatur secundus : in seholcMHeis discipUnis incomparablUt. Hie max* 
Ime nitehatur aliorum ingenia subtilitate ^cientiae et profunditate ingenii 
M tniMceiidere,' et ab opinionibua eonun rariase." 
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Eyangelic or Grospel Doctor, and which, above all 
his other accomplishments, qualified him to impress 
an image of himself on future generations. 

It is, fortunately, somewhat difficult for us, in these 
times, worthily to represent to ourselves the vigour, 
the courage, tne independence of soul, the strength 
of purpose, implied in the resolution of a teacher of 
theology, in the fourteenth century, to take his stand 
in the citadelNof revealed truth, and to re^rd aU hu- 
man commentaries as mere subordinate outworks 
and defences. On the one hand, such an instructor 
had to encounter the frown of Papal Infallibility, 
which forbade all appeal to the Scriptures, from the 
authority of the Church. On the other hand, there 
awaited him the contemptuous scowl of the scholastic 
Philosophy^ which disdained any guide but Aristotle 
through the -labyrinth of theology, and looked wiA 
atter scorn on those shallow spirits, who resorted 
directly to the sacred text for the pure and heavenly 
science of salvation. In this and the two preceding 
centuries the compilations of Peter Lombard*' were 
in much higher and more universal estimation Uian 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. " The graduate," says 
Roger Bacon,t " who reads (or lectures on) the text 
of Scripture, is compelled to give way to me reader 
of tie Sentences, who every where enjoys honour 
and precedence. He who reads the Sentences has 
the choice of his hour, and ample entertainment 
among the religious orders. He who reads the Bible 
is destitute of these advantages, and sues, like a 
mendicant, to the reader of the Sentences, for the use 
of such hour as it may please him to grant. He who 

* Peter Lombard was Bishop of Paris in the twelAh century. His 
book of Sentences was jprinci^Uy a compilation from the fathers, made^ 
probably, with the best intentions ; and designed toforti^ religious fitteh 
with the aid of the scholastic metaphysica It was intended to form a 
complece body of divinity, and was the theological wonder of the Middlo 

T See the original, quoted in note (V) to Mosheim's BccL History, tqL 
iiL p. 93., from Roger Bacon's Op. Maj. pttblished in 1783; at London^ 
tqr Sam. Jebb^ from the original MBS. 
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reads die Sums of Divinity, is erery ^vhere allow^ 
to hold disputations, and is venerated as maflter ; he 
who only reads the text is not permitted to dispute at 
all; which is absurd /*' Such is the language of the illus- 
trious Friar Bacon, in the thirteenth century* That 
pf John of Salisbury, in the twelfth century, was 
still stronger. He tells us that, in^his time, the mora 
scriptural teachers were " not only rejected as philo* 
sophers, but unwillingly endured as clergymen — nay, 
were scarcely acknowledged to be men. They be^ 
same objects of derision, and were termed the bullocks 
of Abraham, or the asses of Balaam."* If, as some 
have conjectured, the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament were the two Apocalyptic Witnesses^ well 
may they be said to have prophesied in sackcloth, in 
those dark times* They bore, indeed, a perpetual 
testimony to the truth of the living God; but, all 
this while, they stood before men as it were in the 
garb and guise of culprits and of penitents* The 
record which they bare was heard with irreverence 
and suspicion* They were received as if they were 
little better than impostors aud deceivers of the peo- 
ple. Like penitents they were scarcely allowed to 
show themselves in the assemblies of the faithful ; 
or, at all events, were suffered to appear there only 
in the unworthy and humiliating disguise of a foreign 
tongue : and few there were who ventured to appeal 
unto their testimony. In the a^e of Wiclif, indeed, 
the sentiment of reverence for the Papacy had^ from 
various causes, been somewhat rudely shaken, m this 
Qountry : but, still, there were but faint symptoms of 
any serious defection from the majesty of Romish 
tradition, and little promise of the reinstatement of 
the heavenly witnesses in their original dignity and 
honour. The biblical method of instruction was still 

* *' -^ — nee modo philoeophoe negant, imo nee cl^icos patiuntur, rif 
homines sinunt esse ; sed boves Abiahs, vel asinos Balaamitas duatazat 
nqminaot, iiiK> derident" Metalog. p. 746. quoted iQ Turner's Hta^ 
M^ VOL i. p. SOe; note (66.) 
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trermpled under foot by the fastidious pride of the 
scholastic discipline, and by the overbearing authority 
of irrefragable and seraphic doctors. And yet, in this 
state of the public mind it was, that Wiciif had the 
fortitude and the independence to associate the study 
of the Scriptures with the keenest pursuit of the scho- 
lastic metaphysics ; and not only so, but to assign to 
them the full supremacy which belongs to them, as 
disclosing to us the way, the truth, and the life. 

And well was it for the cause of pure and scriptu- 
ral Christianity, that Wiciif went forth to his achieve- 
ments, covered over with the panoply of the intel- 
lectual knight-errantry of his day : that he was master 
of " the nice fence, and the active practice" of the 
schools, as well as potent to wield the two-edged 
sword of the Spirit. This happy combination of ac- 
complishments served, at least, to win him the res- 
Eect of all parties. It secured him the reverence of 
is followers, who must have seen with pride, that 
their teacher was foremost among the sages and doc- 
tors of his time. It silenced the voice of disdain 
among his adversaries, and effectually disabled them 
from attempting to cast discredit on his cause, by 
pointingx to the ignorance and incapacity of the ad^ 
▼ocate. The first o^n trial of his powers against the 
corruptions of the time, was in the year 1355 
1356, when he put forth a small tract, Wieiif's vnxt 
entitled " the Last Age of the Church."* ^"^ ^ 
The train of thought, which led to this Church," occa. 
production, would appear to have been ■y>'»«i ^\%S 
occasioned by certain recent calamities, ^ *^* * 
more tremendous than any which had lighted on the 
earth since the great plagae which made the reign 

* LewU's account of this Tract ie yery imperfect For more aaHsfto* 
Agftf information respecting it, we are indebted to the industry of Mr. 
Vaughan. It has never been printed, and exists in MS. only in the libraiy- 
fif "fiinity College, Dublin, Class c. tab. 3^ No. 12., where it was ex- 
amined by Mr. vaughan ; who cor\)ectures, from the obscurity of sereral 
parts, that it must have been transcribed from some very illegible or iio- 
peribct copy. Vaughon's Life of Wiciif vol. i. p. 264, note ($0.) 
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of Justinian so disastrously memorable. The pesti* 
lence which broke out in Tartary in the year 1345, 
after desolating Asia, and pa»t of Africa, extended its 
ravages to the VV^est, and is supposed to have swept 
away full one third of the population of Europe. In 
Addition to this calamity, nearly the whole of the 
European continent had been shaken by earthquakes; 
and tnough these convulsions did not extend to Eng* 
land, the country was deluged by incessant rains for 
many months together, and, at last was smitten by 
the scourge which had been ravaging the rest of 
the earth. The destructive malady made its appear- 
ance at Dorchester, in Au^st 1348 ; by November it 
had reached the metropohs, and thence continued its 
progress of desolation towards the North. Of the 
numbers which perished in London no exact account 
has been preserved « It is certain, however, that for 
many weeks the daily average of mortality amoumted 
to two hundred ; and the lowest computation must 
fix the whole loss at fifty thousand souls. At this 
period, Wiclif was about twenty-five years of age ; a 
time of life sufficiently advanced to make a man, like 
him, an intelligent and reflecting witness of these 
horrors. So dreadful was the havoc, that, by many, 
it was regarded as the almost immediate forerunner 
of the final doom. The, Angel of Destruction was 
supposed to have gone forth upon this commission of 
vengeance, in order that men might be prepared for 
the last advent of Jesus Christ. The meditations of 
Wiclif on this dreadful scourge, appear to have been 
exalted by the study of certain ancient predictions, 
ascribed to the celebrated Joachim,* a Calabrian 

* R«8pck;tiDe this Joachim, consult Moshehn, ydL iii. p. 209—211. 293. 
989. 293. ; and compare Fleurv, vol. xv. p. 595—599. The Papal histo- 
rian dvelUv with evident satisfaction, oh the rigid andausfsre sanctity of 
the moi^ on his threadbare apparel, with its singed and ragged skirt^ 
«Dd on the almost miraculous increase of his alacrity and vigour, which 
seemed to l>e mose abundant, in proportion to the scantiness of his diet. 
Of the prophetic gifb of the saint, however, he speaks with prudent 
Haserve, C* il passoit pour avour le don de proph^tie.") And, in tnitfaf it 
Is scarcely to be imagined that any faithful Ci^lic oould dwell, wtth 
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Abbot, who lived towards the end of the twelfth cen* 
tary, and who foretold the destruction of the Church 
of Home, and the approach of a purer era, upder the 
appellation of the age of the Holy Ghost. These, 
and similar researches, seem to hare brought Wiclif 
to 8^ persuasion, that the plagues with which the na- 
tions had recently been scourged, were indications 
that the great desi^s of God were hastening to a 
close; and that, with the fourteenth century, the 
world would come to an end. In support of the notion, 
that between the first and second adrent of Christy 
four periods of heavy tribulation were to intenrene, 
he relies en the authority of the venerable Bede and 
St. Bernard. Of these tribulations, the first was the 
furious and repeated onset of persecution ; the second, 
the pestilent infection of heresy; the third of these 
calamitous trials was to originate in what Wiclif 
terms " the secret heresy of the Simonists ;" the last 
was to include the final triumphs of 'Anti-Christ ; 
** the period of whose approach," he adds, " God only 
knoweth."* The whole, however, of these two final 
visitations, was to be crowded into the space of the 
fourteenth century ; which is accordingly desigi^ed 
by Wiclif as " the Last Age of the World," and so 
gives its title to the treatise under consideration. 

As a prophetic work, this tract o[ Wiclif is, of 
course, entirely worthless ; but it is extremely valua- 
ble as a manifestation of the vigour with which he 
was girding himself .up for a conflict with the powers 
and Principalities of the Papal empire. The de- 
struction which, of late years, had been hurled upon 
the earth, had awakened thoughtful men to medita* 

much compl^ency, on predictions which repre8ente4 the Church of 
Rome as the fleshly synagogue of Satan, axKl spoke of it as doomed to 
certain demoliticm. Whether these propheci^ are righUy ascribed to 
Joachina, seems rather doubtful. In his name, however, they became^ 
unquestionably, current The reputed prophecies of Hilderaundis, (a 
nun who lived in the middle of the twellth centuxr,) are mucn in the 
same strain, and were gravely appealed to by John Hus. See ¥0^% 
Itfartyrs, vol. i. p. 625. 
* Vaughan, vol. i. p. 2B7. 
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tion on the dealings of Him to wham vengeftnce ^ 
hngethj and had prompted them to search into the 
causes of those tremendous chastisements, which 
they imagined to have recently descended upon the 
nations. As usual, they looked for those causes on 
the surface of society ; and there they found, amonff 
the most conspicuous classes, the customary effect oi 
fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness — ^namely, 
a dedication of themselves to toyish and frivolous 
vanities, an insanely capricious prodigality of ap- 
parel* (one sure mark of a semi-barbarous age,) and 
a general propensity to voluptuous indulgence; and 
these were the things, it was concluded, which had 
brought down upon the kingdom the wrath of the 
Almighty. Wiclif, it seems, was not content to deal 
thus superficially with the evil, or to heal the hurt of 
the people sUghtiy, He plunged his knife, directly, 
into what he conceived to be the depths of the im<* 
posthume. He loudly and keenly arraigned the vices 
of the clergy, and declared that, smons them was 
the seat of. the national malady. Like Jeremiah of 
old, he proclaimed that from the pro^Jiet to the priest 
every man dealt falsely ; that by their rapacity they 
€te up the people as it were bread ; that their sensuality 
was such as sent up a savour that infected the earth, 
and '* smelt to heaven." The whole community, he 
maintained, was corrupted with the fermentation of 
their pernicious leaven ; and against their worMliness 
was to be directed the public execration, for spreading 

* Contenqx>rai7 writers fumidi a curious account of these eztrava. 

Snces. They mention, with deep abomination, the silken hoods, and 
e party-coloured coats, and the deep sleeyes, aikl the narrow waists, and 
the Dushy- beards, and the lcmf[ tails, and, above all, the sinful prolonga- 
tion of tne pointed shoes, which distinguished the exquisites uid Im 
coxcombs of those times. The female sex did not escape the denuncia- 
tion. The enonnouB height of their head-dress, with its streaming rib- 
bons, their tunics, half of one colour and halt of another, their costly 
girdles, profusely decorated with embroidery and gold, their exchange 
of the ambling palfrey for the prancing charger, the unbecoming bold- 
ness or levity « their demeanour, — all thesB were dwelt upon withnorrar 
azkl indignation, as signs of an age ripe for destructioa Bee Lingard, 
vol It. p. dot 
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lliat degeneracy, which had provoked the Lord to 
send his judgments upon the land, and which would 

SOYoke him to send judgments yet more intolerable, 
e speaks of " Uie pestilent smiting together of people, 
and huriyUig together of realms, because the honours <h 
Holy Church are given to uniniWthy men ; a mischief 
90 heavy, that well will it be for that man who shaQ 
not then be alive." "Both vengeance of sword,'* 
he affirms, " and mischiefs unknown before, bv whidi 
men in mose days shall be punished, shall befal 
them, because of the sins of priests. Hence men 
shall fail upon them, and cast them out of thei^ fat 
benefices ; and shall say. He came into his benefice 
by his kindred, and this, by a covenant made before : 
he, for his worldly service, came into the Church, 
and this for money. Then, every such priest ^lall 
cry, alas ! alas ! that no sooid spirit dwelt with me, 
at my coming into the (%urch of Ood!" In those 
days, " men of Holy Church shall be despised as car* 
rion ; as dogs shall they be cast out in open places." 
hk Older, however, to comfort and support me nghteoua 
under the apprehension of such bloomy dispensations, 
he adds, in language which well became the Evan^ 
gelic Doctor, "Jesus Christ entered into holy things, 
mat is into Holy Church, by holy living and holy 
teaching; and with his blood he delivered man's 
nature ; as ZechariaJi writeth in his ninth chapter,* 
TkoUy verily f toith the Mood of thy witness, (or of thy 
testament,) hast let outt from the pit them that toere 
bound. So, when we were sinful, and the children 
cf wrath, God's Son came out of heaven, and, pray* 
ing his Father for his enemies^ he died for us. Then, 
much rather shall we be saved, now that we are 
made righteous by his blood. St. Paul writeth to 
the Romans,t that Jesus should pray for us, and that 
he went into heaven to appear in the presence of 
God for us. The same also, he writeth to ^e He- 

* ZadL iz. 11. t Eom. rilL 9%, 

10 
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brews ; ihfi which presence majr He grant us to hO" 
hold^ who lireth and reigneth without end. Amen."* 
This attack upon ecclesiastical corruptions was 
but prelusive to more stubborn conflicts. Nothing 
seems to be better ascertained, in the history of Wic- 

1360. ^^^) ^^^^ ^^ ^^^h ^^^^ about the year 
Wiciif com- 1360 he was notorious for standing tore- 
^^ ^ it naost in that warfare which had for some 

tacKB on tile . , , . . 

Mendicant Or- time been Vigorously earned on a^painst 
^^^ the Mendicant Orders ; and that his ac- 

tivity in the conflict first elevated him to that com- 
manding rank) in the public estimation,, which he 
never afterwards lost. The modem Roman Cathi^c 
historian has been pleased to describe this as a ndi^ 
culous controversy ;| a somewhat strange epithet for 
one of the most momentous contests in the history 
of the Church! Ridiculous enough it unqueslionar 
bly was, if considered purely wiui reference to the 
impudence, the hypocrisy, and the imposture, which 
it exposed ; but nothing could well be more frave 
and serious, if estimated by the shock which it in- 
flicted on the fabric of the Papal power. The order 
Fim institution ^^ begging friars, it will be remembered, 
of the Mendi- was estabhshed early m the precedins 
<»»^ century, at a time when the opulence <m 

the monastic establishments had converted most of 
them into huge " castles of indolence,'* into gieantic 
monuments of pride and sensuality, to which the 
enemies of superstition were perpetually pointing, 
when they were desirous of awakening the world to 
the duty of demolishing the abuses of the Church. 
The Papacy, thus environed by adversaries, and pre- 
senting to their assault such a multitude of vulnerable 
points, accepted with gladness the services of an Ch> 
der, which promised to exhibit to the world an image 

* Vaugluuv VOL i' P- 968, 259. 

t " It was about the year 1360 that the name of Wiciif is fizst meii' 
tiimed in history. He was then engaged in ajleroe but ridieulout coDp* 
troTeny with the Turioas Orders of friars." Ling. toL it. ^ 213L 
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of primitiTe simplicity and selMenial, and to emu- 
late in austerity of demeanour, and contempt of 
wealth, the greatest champions of ecclesiastical re- 
form. It was, further, perceived, that nothing could 
be more valuable to the Pontificate, than a body of 
auxiliaries, who wouid be armed by their vows of 
poverty, as with triple brass, against the power and 
the menaces of all secular potentates. The holy 
Church would thus be provided with a hardy and 
devoted militia, thoroughly prepared for all the vari- 
ous exigencies of her warfare. On the one hand, 
she woiud be effectually guarded a^inst the hostility 
of princes, and, on the other, a^mst the still more 
formidable encroachments of heresy. The most 
ample and honourable privileges were, accordingly, 
lavished on those fraternities which made a voluntary 
abjuration of property ; and whose members were 
ready to disperse themselves throughout Christen- 
dom, relying for -dietr support om the alms of die 
faithful, and, fer their influence, on the example of 
ain austere, laborious, imd holy life. 

For a considerable time, the new insti- ^he efficacv of 
tation did its office to admiration. The the Mendteam 
effect was like the transfusion of fresh gS^ISBSttiuS! 
life-blood into a decaying system. The 
veins and arteries of the languishing monster seemed 
to swell with renovated life ; and its energies went 
forth, once more, with a speed and impulse, which 

five it a sort of omnipresence throughout Europe, 
he genius of the system penetrated, quickly, into 
every department of ecclesiastical enterprise and 
occupation, whether hi^h or low, whether obscure or 
emioenc It intruded itself into the region of paro- 
chial duty; it seated itself in the comessional ; it 
seized on the chair of the University ; it grasped the 
crozier of episcopacy ; it held the seals of civil office, 
and the portfolio of diplomatic intrigue ; till, at last, 
it appeared probable that the confidence and venera- 
tion of nearly the whole Catholic world would be 
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transferred from their established guides, to these 
professors of primitive sanctity and perfection. 

It was not to be expected mat the secular clergy^ 
or the ancient religious orders, would regard^ wiUiout 
the bitterest jealousy, the reputation and the pros- 
perity of th^ir rivals : and, as might have been rea- 
sonaolv anticipated, symptoms of degeneracy began 
speedily to develope themselves among the new socie- 
ties, and to animate both priest and monk with die 
hopes of a successful resistance to their power. In 
the first place, the distinguished honours heaped on 
fjaontkna in- ^^ Mendicant system had enormously 
crease of the multiplied its numbers : and such was 
MendicaniB. ^^ rapidity of this accumulation, that 
it threatened almost to overwhelm Uie power which 
had called it into existence. Accordingly, in 127^ 
Crregory X. found it necessary to repress these " ej^ 
travagetnt swarm^* of holy beggars, and to confine 
the institution to the four denominations of Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Hermits of St. 
Augustine. But. the immoderate increase of their 
numbers was not the mily circumstance which tended 
to impair the respect of the world for their itinerant 
Their ntpecity instructors. In the course of time these 
md tmbtOence. profbssors of poverty were often found 
transformed mto prodis^es of opulence. Men beheld 
with astonishment,-'^ that the barefooted brethren, to 
whom property was an accursed thing, which they 
were to touch no/, and Jumdk not, became gradually, 
by some strange legerdemain, the lords of stately 

* Bfatthew Pftria^ speakiiw of (heir tuibalem and intrusive esuihlifliv 
ment of themselves at St. Edmund's Bury, in 1258^ says—'' hoc audientes 
uUvwri, noi\ poterant satis admirari quod tain aanai Tiri, qui aponUt- 
n$am paupertatem elegeruntf caaXmapLo Dei timore^ et tarn reverendl 
martyris el hominum oblocution& et privilegiorum et conservatonim 
tttitione, ridlenter illius nobilis Ecclesm statum perturbarunt.*' And 
again, in reference to a similar irruption at Dunstable^ in 1369^ be ob» 
serves^ — "domicilia aded sumi^uoea construxerant, m m oculia intueiv 
tinm, taisumptua aubito ^uai a pauperibuafratribua. paupertatem 
%otuwUtriam prtfeaaia, admirationem mmmnuL** lutth. Fttr. p. 
830baiid846. JULl^ , 
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eiifieeS) and ample rcfrenaes ; and appeared in a fiiir 
vnsf to rival the hierarch^rin wealth, as effectually 
as they had rivalled them m authority and influence. 
And ihis manifest and shameless abandonment of (he 
original spirit of their system, naturally provided 
<heir adversaries with another formidable ground for 
complaint and opposition. 

It was in the year 1221 that these t^J^* ^ 
reformers first made their appearance ^^MendlSina 
in England, under die conduct of Gilbert into Bngtand. 
de Fresney, who, with twelve Dominican brethren, 
obtained an establishment in Oxford. On their first 
arrival they enjo^red the patronage of, perhaps, the 

greatest ecclesiastical name of that age, the illustrious 
ishop Grostete; who, however, lived to repent the 
encouragement he had lavished upon them, and to 
denounce them as the heaviest curse that could be 
inflicted on the cause of Christianity.* , u^ ^ 
The system produced here, in full mea- *^^ 

sure, the same effects which raised against it the 
voice of the rest of £uro]>e. The monkish chroni- 
des are filled with ccmiplaints of the rapacity, ambi- 
tion, and turbulence, oi the Mendicant Orders ; and 
the furious animosities which broke out between 
these intruders and ihe ancient clergy, both secular 
and monastic, began to rouse the Christian world 
from their long and vexatious dream of spiritual in- 
fatuation. " It is a matter of melancholy presage," 
says Matthew Paris, " that, within the four and twenty 
years of their establishment in England, these friars 
nave piled up their mansions to a royal altitude. Im- 
pudently transgressing the bounds of poverty, the 
very basis of their profession, they fulfil, to the letter, 
the ancient prophecies of Hildegard, and exhibit in- 
efstimable treasures wi&in their spacious edifices, and 

* " Giod says that evil teachers been the cause of destruction of the peo> 
pie, and Oro»tete declares it teeUf and friars been the principal eril 
ta»c)kezB: they been principal cause of destroying this wand." widi( 
a^lDBt tae Oroor of rri^ra, cap. 25. 

10* 
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Mty wiiflB. Tlie^r beset the dying bed of the noble 
9ind the wealthy, in order to extort secret bequests 
from the fears of guilt or superstition. No one now 
has any 1m^ of ndvation but through the ministry 
of the preaeher$ or the Minorites, They are found at 
the court, in the character of counsellors, and cham- 
berlains, and treasurers, and negociators of marriage* 
As the agents of Papal extortion, they are inc^santly 
applying the arts of flattery, the stings of rebuke, or 
the terrors of confession. They pour contempt on the 
jBOund Orders of Benedict and Augustine ; and, accord 
nig to their estimate, the black-cowled brethren are 
as much superior to the monks, as the disciples of 
Epicurus Would be to so many simpletons and boors."* 
«— "With oTerbearing insolence, they frequently in- 
auired of the devout, by whom they had been con< 
lessed ? And if the answer was, by my own priest, 
they replied, and who is that ignaranats ? He never 
heard lectures in theology; he never gave his nights 
to the study oi the decrees ; he never learned to un« 
iavel knotty qoestians. They are all blind, and 
leaders of the blind. Come to us, who know how to 
distinguish leper from leper.** The consequence of 
all this was, not only that the parochial clercry fell 
into contempt, but that their parishioners, no longer 
compelled to blush in the presence of their local 
ministers,! broke out into unbridled licentiousness* 
For thus (the chronicler informs us,) did they whisper 
to each other. — ^'Let us follow our own pleasure* 
Some one of tne preaching brothers will soon travel 
this way, — one whom we never saw before, and never 
«diall see again; so that, when we have had our will, 
we can confess without trouble or annoyance.'' Such 
was ihe influence diey derived from the patronage of 
the Pope, and the confidence- of the people, that itt^y 
were enabled to bid defiance to the power of the con« 

*Matth.Parta,p.641. Ed. 1684. 

t " Cttm rubor er canfusio Ib co&fenlone para sit maxhna H 

poUMlmainpaBDiteQtil'* Mbtth. Fur. p. ffMl Ed. 1681 
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t^iiiial cler^, and sometimes to usurp their privi'* 
leges, and even to appropriate their revenues : to the 
utter amazement otall thinJLing persons, who cotdd 
not' but wonder at such excesses of rapacity and inso- 
lence, exemplified by the foor brethren^ — the holy 
professors or voluntary indigence.* To fill up the 
measure of evil, it appears, that the country was, at 
last, so over-run by swarms of friars, and so dis- 
turbed by their disorders, that our ancient records are 
filled with warrants for the arrest of the sanctimoni* 
ous vagrants.t 

These abuses had become so intolera- -. , , -. 
hie, in the reign of Edward III., that, ^^ o^ 
{as we have already seen,) in the year tiontotheMaa- 
1357, Riichard Fitzralph, Archbishop of ^"^^ 
Armagh,! fearlessly arraigned the Mendicants before 

* Of. this several instances are recorded by Matth. ParieL 60a 830. 84S. 
Sd. 1674. Ed. 1684. 

t See Turner's History of Engtamd, vd. ii. p. 413, note (6a) whick 
contains various references to such orders in the reigns of Heniy ID. Ed- 
Ward I. and Edward n. Among them is one gennul order to arrest them 
all over the kingdom: ''De reUgioais vagcibundia arrestaikUs jpcr 
Mum regnum." 

t Some account has been given, in the preceding chapter, of this dte- 
ti^ffuished prelate, usuall^r known by the title ofArmatAanua. Tbt 
fdJowing is aimrtioD of his Sermon against the Mendicants, which may 
serve as a specimen of the English spoken in those times: — 

"Hereof cometh grete damage both to the pepie, and to the eleigie^ 
«te) to the peple, for many men, for what they loveth best in Uiis worU^ 
that is her own children. Also, hit is grete damage to the clenie, for 
now in. the Uni versitees of the rewme of Englond. For children Beth so 
ystole from her fiulres and modres, lewed men ilawnen) in every place 
vithholdeth her children, and sendeth hem nought to the Universitd. 
For hem is lever imore uriUingymaike hem erthe tilyen^ and have them, 
than sende hem to the University, and lese hem. So that ghet, in my 
iymes in the Univenrite of Ozenford were thritty thousand scholera 
atones; andnxywe beth unuethesix thousand.- And me troWith, that 
the grittestoccasiouh why scholers beth so withdraw, hit is for chiktren 
t)eth so bellied Systole. And I see none gretter damuage to all die dergia 
than this damage. 

" And there is more great damage that xmdoth and distroyeth tibe eecu- 
len of all manner facukd, for those orders of b^gen, for ehdelees wyn- 
nynges that thei getteth by beggyng of the forseide privyleges of sohriftefl 
«iid sepultures, and othere. lliei beth now so multiplyed in coventes 
and in persons, that manv men tellith that in general studies unnethe 
is yibunde to sillying a prontable book of the faculte of art, of dyvjmy te, of 
law canoun, of phisik, ether of law civile, but all bookes beth yboiight of 
tunt. Bothatin avefynprcitt tea noble libninaaiid agrste; sothaft 
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tiie Pope, at Avignon, and r^resented, among otlier 
causes of complaint, that their attempts to allure into 
their Order the youth at our Universiues^ had^occa- 
sioned the most violent alarm, and had reduced the 
number of students at Oxford from 30,000 to 6,000. 
There can be no doubt that the exertions of Fitzralph 
were vigorously followed up by Wiclif. It may not, 

Serhaps, be possible for us, at the present day^ confi- 
ently to amx to any of his extant writings against 
them, a date so early as the year 1360. But men it 
should be remarked, once for all, that the works of the 
Reformer are extremeh^ voluminous, and very much 
dispersed. It is but an inconsiderable portion of them 
that has ever appeared in print. The remainder are 
still in manuscnpt, and are Scattered throughout the 
public Mbraries^ of the empire. We are by no means 
quite certain that the whole of them have been dis- 
covered ; and it would be a task of extreme, perhaps, 
of hopeless difficulty, to ascertain the exact period of 
their composition or publication. It is, nevertheless, 
important and satisfactory to know, that the com- 
mencement of his labours in this cause has, with 
almo^st unanimous consent, been referred to this pe- 
riod by all the writers, whether friendly or adverse, 
who have mentioned his name. The pith and mar- 
row of his controversy with these religionists, may 
be found in a small treatise ^* against me Orders of 
Friars," whic^ was published by him full twenty 
years later, and in which his charges and objections 
are arranged under fifty distinct heads or chapters.** 

ererich frare, that hath state in scole, such as thei beth now, hath an 
huge librarye. 'Ajad alsQ I sent of my sugettes to scole thre or foure per* 
sons ; and hit is seide me that somme of hem beth come home agen, for 
thei myght nouglit fynde to sell oon gude bible, nother other covenable 
bookes. Hit semeth that herof schuld come siche an end^that no clergia 
should leva in holy chirche, but oonlich in freres, and so, the fai^of holy 
chirche were loste, but oonlich in freres." See Turner's Hist. EngL 
part vi. c. ii. p. 583, note 28. 

* This tract, together with his petition to the Kins and Parliamenl^ 
was printed in a small volume at Oxford, in 1608, with the title, — " Two 
short treatises against the Orders of Begging Friars^ compiled by that 
fiuaoos DoctQur ca the Church, and preacher of Qod's worn, Jkilm Wic 
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The remainder of his life, however, from the period 
of his first appearance against them, mnj, without 
much inaccuracy, be described as one continued pro- 
test against the iniquity of these Orders. He nerer 
seems to have lost sight of the subject. His indig- 
nant reprobation of their practices is prodigally scat- 
tered over his writings; To his latest breath, he 
never ceased to denounce them as the pests of socie- 
ty, — as the bitter enemies of all pure religion, — as 
monsters of arrogance, hypocrisy, and covetousness, 
— ^in short, as no other than the tail of the apocalyp- 
tic dragon, which was to sweep away a third part of 
the stars from the firmament of the Church.* 

The limits of this narrative forbid the introduction 
of a copious abstract of his treatise against the Friars. 
There is one. of their practices, however, too remark- 
able to pass unnoticed here. The fifteenth of his ob- 
jections charges them with deceiving and pillaging 
the people by their Letters of Fraternity^ Lecten of fia. 
which he describes as "powdred widi ^«™*^7' 
hypocrisie, covetise, simonie, blasphemie, and other 
leasings." These precious documents, it seems, were 
written on fine vellum, splendidly illuminated, undor 
the seal of the fraternity, and covered with sarsnet : 
and they conveyed to tne faithful and wealthy f^ur- 
ohaser an assurance of his participation in the masses, 

III; tometfme feUow of Merton, and Master of Balliol CoOege, Oxfon^ and 
afterwards Parson of Lutterworth m tecestenshire, ftitafuJly pnnted 
according to two ancient copies, extant, the one in Benet Oidlega in Gam. 
bridge, the other remaining in the public library at Oxford." At the end 
of the rame volume is an Apology for John wiclif, "ahflwing his cob> 
formitye with the now C^iureh of Enfflantj^ with answer to such ahum* 
derous objections as have been urged against him by Father Parsons 
the Apolo^rists, and othere. CkiUec^ chiefly out of divon of works fa 
his, in written hand, by Gkid's especial providence remaining inthejpub- 
lie library at Oxford. By Thomas James, keeper of the same. 1606." 
Tlie heads of the fifty heresies or errors laia to the charge of the Men* 
dicanta by Wiclif, are given by Lewi^ p. 2S^~90: and the Beformar 
says, in conclusion of his treatise, that there be " many moe, if men wula 
s6ek them well out;" and that the "Friars been cause, beginning and 
maintaining of perturbation in Christiandome, and of all evils of this 
wmrlde : and these errors ediallen never be amended, til Frian be broQi^ 
to Freedom of the Gospel, and cleaa rsligioo of Jesu CSirist,'* 
* Bar. zii. 4. 
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Tigils, and other religious exercises of the holy hrb- 

therliood, both during his life, and after his death. 

So tliat they provided the sinner, ^o w^s able to 

j purchase them, with a sort of running dispensation, 

I which always kept pace with the utmost speed of his 

i transgressions. It should, however, be observed that 

* this imposture does not appear to have been peculiar 

to the Mendicants. They practised it in common 

with other religious societies,^ tibough possibly with 

more shameless enormity ; as Wiclif, indeed, very 

plainly intimates : for he says of them, that " they 

passen bishoppes, popes, and eke God himself. For 

they grant no pardon, but if [except] men be contrite 

ana shriven, and of merite of Christ's passion, and 

other saints; but friars maken no mention, nether pf 

eontrition, ne shrift, ne merite of Christ's passion, 

but only of ther own good deeds." 

It will easily be believed that by his exertions 
against the Mendicants, Wiclif was piling up for him- 
self a formidable accumulation of wrath. It is not to 
be supposed that these Orders would passively endure 
any attack upon their privil^ges ; especially as they 
were quite notoriously impatient of contradiction. 
For a time, their activity and perseverance seem to 
have only been augmented bjr opposition. To arrest 
die ruin with which their intrigues threatened the 
Oxford statute University of Oxford, a statute had been 
in restraint ol" made, providing that none should be 
the Mendicants, received into the Mendicant fraternities, 
until' they should attain the age of eighteen years. 
But this enactment furnished but a weak defence 
against the pertinacity of the Friars. Their influ* 
ence and their wealth were prodigally employed to 
defeat diat salutary regulation : and dispensations 
were perpetually issuing from Eome, which' almost 
reduced its provisions to a dead letter* The quar* 

'See Lewis, p. 24, note (r.) also p. 301, where a copy is myen of one of 
these letters, granted by the convent of Christ Church, Canterbiuy, ut 
the mother of (he famous Dean Colet. 
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rel^ aecordingly, continued to rage with unabated 
violence ; till, at length, in 1866, it was found expe- 
dient to submit it to the decision of the interference ef 
high Court of Parliament. The result ParUament 
of this application was, a grave and salutary recom- 
mendation, that the adverse parties should use each 
other with all becoming courtesy ; and an injunction, 
that none of the Orders should receive ambn^ them 
any scholar under the age of eighteen years; that the 
Friars should take no advantage, nor procure any 
bull, or any other process from Rome,, against the 
Universities: that all controversies between them 
should be referred to the Crown ; and that all offend- 
ers should be punished at the pleasure of the King in 
Council. Even this measure^ however, was insu& 
cient to stoj) the tide of encroachment ; as an instance 
of which, it may be mentioned,, that nine years 
afterwards, a bull was actually procured by the Con- 
vent of Christ Church, Canterbury, to dispense, in 
their favour, with a statute of the University,, requir- 
ing persons to be regents m arts before they proceeded 
doctors in divinity.* 

The enerffy ol Wiclif, as the adversary oi the 
Friars and ue champion of the ancient institutions^ 
probably recommended him to the So- ^^^ 
ciety of Baliol CoDege, by whom he was widif present- 
presented, in 1361, with the church of ®?J?i^'?2S7 
Fillingham, a living of coosideraUe ya- ™ Fuiingham. 
lue, in the diocese of Lincoln, and in the archdea- 
conry of Stow ; which he afterwards ^^i^j, ^^ g^^^y. 
exchanged, in 1368, for Lutgershall, in wards ezchang. 
the archdeaconry of Bucks, a living of JJilTh^S^^ 
-less value, but oi more convenient situa- 
tion, as being nearer to Oxford. In the same year 
(1361) he was promoted to the warden- i36i. 
ship of Baliol; which dignity he resigned ^S3K^ip*S^ 
some four years afterwards, for the head- biUoI CoUege. 

* Lewii^ p. 6^ 6u Ootton't AbriiSgement, p. 10% 103. OoOier. I S&K 
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ship of Canterbury Hall, a society founded 

WiciJPappoint- *^^* ^*t ti™c ^y Sinion Islep, then 
«d to the iMad- Archbishop of Canterbury. This prelate 
Jjjjpo'^'^g^j- was renowned for his generous attach- 
S^lded by ment to learning, and for the salutaiy 
Archbiahop b- yigilance, and even rigour, of his ecclesi- 
^^ astical administration. The selection of 

Wiclif, by such a man, for the presidentship of his 
new foundation, must have been a signal and veij 
gratifying honour; which, however, he might possi* 
Ely have been almost tempted to decline, had he 
foreseen the turmoil and conflict in which his pro* 
motion would involve him. The foundation of Can- 
terbury Hall, it should be observed, was designed for 
a warden and eleven scholars, ei^ht of whom were to 
be secular clergymen, the remaining four members, 
including the warden, were to be monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. The office of warden was first 
conferred on one W odehall, a turbulent and intracta- 
ble monk, who had already molested and disquieted 
the university, by the disorderly violence of his tem- 
per.* In 1365, for reasons wnich are not distinctly 
known,— but probably in consequence. of the dissen- 
fiions occasioned by a mixture of secular and mo- 
nastic scholars in the same institution, — the founder 
removed Wodehall and his three monks, and substi- 
tuted in their place John Wiclif as warden, and three 
secular clerks, William Selby, William Middle- 
worth, and Richard Benger, to be scholars : and this 
change he is said to have effected by virtue of a clause' 
in the instrument of foundation, reserving to himself 
and his successors, the power of removing the warden 
at pleasure, in a summary manner, without process 
or form of law.f In 136o, Islep died, and was suo- 

*fleeL0wii,p. 11,12. 

t '^ Absque judicial! atrepttn." These are the wwda quoted by Lewis, 
but he dooB not give the context in which they occur. Neither can I find 
this prorlaion in the appendix to the first volume of Vaughan, in which 
he professes to give ail die documents which relate to this case. Dr, 
Lingard does not hesitate to affirm that we an not acquainted with ther 
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oeeded by Simon Langham, who was originaUy a 

grivate monk, and afterwards abbot of Westminster ; 
om which office he was promoted to the bishopric 
of Ely, and thence, b^ papaJ provision, to the {^macy. 
It is not very surprising that one whose ^scipline 
and life had been among the religions Orders, should 
be found ready to entertain an appeal against a secu- 
lar warden of Canterbury Hall. The appointment 
of Wiclif to that office, by Simon Islep, had been 
made in language which bore most honourable testi- 
mony to his fitness for the ^osU It was, nererthe- 
less, suggested that this-appointment had taken place 
when Islen was disabled, by infirmity, for the trans- 
action of Dusiness; and that it was, moreover, con* 
trary to the charter of foundation. On (his ground, 
the appointment of Wiclif was pro- 
nounced void by Langham, and one Xohn Slnt p'SSSS: 
de Radyngate substituted m his place. c«d void i^ 
The new president, however, held his LSffhrn^ 
situation but a verv short time; for, the ^"^ 
Very next month, Wodehall was restored to the war- 
denship; and on Wiclif 's refusal to render obedience 
to this order, the Archbishop sequestered ike revenues 
of the Hall. Against this sentence of his wiciif appeals 
metropolitan, Wiclif appealed to the to the Pope, 
Pope ; a proceeding from which it may be collected 
that he had not m his mind, at that time, any settled 
scheme of opposition to the Papal supremacy over 
the ecclesiastical affairs of Europe. A tedious pro- 
cess of between three and four years followed. The 
Papal decree at last came forth, and not ^^ mtiflea 
only ratified the proceedings of Langham, Langhm'ii d6> 
but in defiance and contempt of the pro- <^"*- 
visions of the original foundation, pronounced that nme 
hit monksy had any right " to remain perpetually" in 
Canterbury Hall; that all the secular scholars snould 

meaiH by which Wodehall was miperaeded by Wiclif: Irat he doea not 
ttueetion that he and hie monks were removed iritb tha approtation of 
Am founfer. Litigaid, y(rf. iv. p 214, 215. 

11 
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be removed; that Henry Wodehall, and the other 
deprived monks, should be restored ; and that perpe- 
tual silence should be imposed on Widif, and the 
ejected secular clerks. 

The decision Notwithstanding this decision, the re- 
confinned by gulars seem to have felt their title and 
the crown. possession insecure, until it had been 
fortified by the royal approbation ; and this was not 
obtained until the year 1372. In diis remarkable in- 
strument,* it is distinctly recited, that the royal 
license was orisinally granted for an establishment, 
the members oi which were to be partly secular and 
varUy religious ; that this license was first violated 
oy Islep's substitution of seculars eadusivefy; and 
that it was again violated by the Papal decree, which 
transferred the institution exchmveiy to monks. On 
this it became a question, whether the Hall itself, 
" together with its whole endowment, were not forfeits 
ed to the king, of whom the advowson of Pageham, 
the chief source of its revenue, was held in capite. 
To remedy this doubt, it was thou£^ht absolutely 
necessary to have recourse to the royal confirmation 
of the Pope's sentence ; and the instrument, accord- 
ingly proceeds to state, that " in consideration of 
200 marks paid by the Prior and Convent ai Christ 
Church, Canterbury," (from which the monkish mem- 
bers were always to be elected) " all transgressions 
and forfeitures were pardoned, and the Papal de- 
cree ratified and confirmed." On the face of tbis 
document, therefore, it appears, that even if the 
charter of foundation was nrst violated by Islep,t it 
was equally violated afterwards by the court of 

* Rk printed at length in Lewia p. 297— 301, from the M& at Lam- 
beth. No. 101 

t So far as the removal of the warden, and the subfBtitation of Wio 
nf are concerned, it ie doubtful whether the royal license fasMi been rio- 
lated by Archbishop lalep. There certainly was no such yiolation of it, 
if, as Lewis asserts, it reserved to the lounder the right of removing the 
warden at pleasure, in a summary way, (ibaqiie juaiciaU atrepitu. Sea 
Lewia^ p. 19. note. 
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Rome; but that the latter breach of the royal license 
was ctired by a substantial bribe to the Crown^ 
amounting in value to between 2000 and 3000 pounds 
of our present money. 

ThatxWiclif should be indignant at the iniquity of 
a transaction, so disgraceful both to the court of 
Rome and to the court of London, may very readily be 
imagined : and to his disappointment at the decision, 
some have not scrupled to attribute (perhaps rashly, 
according to the confession of a recent historian*) 
his Subsequent opposition to the Papal authority. 
From a consideration of the following circumstances, 
it may reasonably be collected that something far 
more discreditable than rashn^ may be ascribed to 
those, who bave attributed the conduct of Wiclif to 
any such unworthy feelings. In die first place, not 
the slightest allusion to the subject has yet been 
found in any portion of his writings. So far as they 
hare yet been examined, they furnish not a fragment 
of evidence to prove that the matter dwelt upon his 
mind, or raisied a spark of worldly or factious resent- 
ment. It may be true, (as it is most needlessly, and 
not very charitably, remarked by a Protestant histo- 
rian of the Church,) that " there was not much of the 
cross in this disappointment."! But it should be re- 
membered, that Wiclif never set up for a martyr upon 
the strength of that disappointment, and never was 
known to raise an outcry against the sentence. It 
is allowed by the same writer, that he suffered in a 
righteous cause ; and this is, probably, all that Wic- 
lif would have claimed for himself; and is, assured- 
ly, all that has been claimed for him by his most 
favourable historians. In the next place it must be 
recollected, that his deep sense of ecclesiastical 
abuse and corruption had, long before, found utter- 
ance in his tract on the Last Age of the Church, pub- 
lished in 1356. There is, furthermore, the strQnJgp^st 

* Lingard, vol. iv. p. 213 

t MUner's Church Hiltor^^ voL i?. p. lia 
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feason tor belieying that he had openly committed 
himself to decided hostilities against the Romish 
militia, — the Mendieant Orders^ — ^previously to the 
commencement of the dispute relative to the warden- 
ship of Canterhury Hall, (although there may be no 
extant writing of his on this subject, to wnich so 
early a date can, with absolute certainty, be assi^- 
ed ;) and that these hostilities were continued, with 
unabated vigour, even while the appeal to Rome was 
pending. But the most triumphant defence of Wic- 
uf from the charge either of vindictive selfishness, 
m of a worldly and calculating spirit, is to be found 
in his conduct relative to the Papal claim of sove- 
rei^ty over the realm of England, about that time 
revived hy Pope Urban the Foih, 

It wiU, of course, be recollected, that the founda* 
tion for this claim was the surrender of the British 
crown hy King John to Pope Innocent the Third. 
Nothing, perhaps, could have occurred to scatter more 
widely, among the people of BUigland, the seeds ci 
disaffection towards the Papal tvranny, than this 
most ignominious transaction. Tnat the submission 
rendered to it both by the monarch and the people 
was, in all succeeding times, bitterly reluctant, may 
be concluded from the fact, that the numiliating for* 
mality of homage was constantly evaded, and thaL 
since the days of Henry IH, the odious tribute of 
1,000 marks was often interrupted. In 1365, no less 
1366. ^^^ thirty-three years had elapsed since 
The Popa re- the last payment had been made; and 
^fTo^e'^'d ^en, in evU hour, when the spirit of the 
tribute from nation was at its highest, the Pope be» 
England. thouffht him of demanding the arrears, 

end, with them, the due performance of feudal hom^ 
Age. On failure to comply* Kins Bdward the Third, 
• — the conqueror of France, the hero of the age, the 
mirror of chivalry — ^was apprised that he would be 
cited by process to appear at the Papal court, there 
to answer for the default to his civil and spiritual 
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sovereign. The conduct of that monarch on this 
occasion was precisely such as became a gd^aid m. 
King of England. He laid the insolent lays the de- 
exactions of the Pontiff before his Par- jp^ameJL^**'' 
tiament the next year, (1366,) and de- who rnoire 
sired their advice on tne emei^ncy. ^ *'if2f *^' ^ 
The answer of the lojrds spiritual and '**•"*«• 
temporal, and of the Commons of England to this 
demand of their sovereign, is such as, even at this 
distance of time, we can hardly read without feeling 
our hearts burn within us. '* Forasmuch as neither 
king John, nor any other king, could bring this realm 
and kingdom in such thraldom and subjection, but 
by common consent of Parliament, the which was 
not done ; therefore, that which he did was against 
kis oath at his coronation. If, therefore, the Pope 
should attempt any thing against the king by pro- 
cess, or other matters in deed, the king, with all his 
subjects, should, with all their force and power, re« 
sist the same.'' 

This solemn legislative renunciation of servitude 
and vassalage, must have smitten wiUi «ore amaze- 
ment the faithful adherents of Pontifical supremacy. 
Their displeasure was speedily expressed by the pen 
of an anonymous monk, whounmediately on the pro- 
mulgation of the above resolutions, published a vin- 
dication of the Papal claims, in which he ^.^j.f ^^, 
challenged Wiclil, byname, to confute lerJ^ed todefend 
his arguments in support of those preten- therewiMtionaf 
sions, and to maintain the recent decision p*'1>'*™^'- 
of the Parliament. What then is the irresistible infe- 
rence from the bare fact of such a challenge, but 
that Wiclif was, at that time, publicly known as 
the avowed and determined adversary of Papal en- 
croachment, — as the champion, whom of all others, 
an advocate of the Romish power would be most 
uixious to overthrow ? The case, therefore, stands, 
simply, thus. In 1365, Wiclif appeals to Rome 
against his ejection from the wardenship of Can- 

11* 
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terbury Kail : in 1367, while Ms suit is pending^ he is 

gublicly challenged to defend the independence of 
is country against Popish usurpation, — ^a challenge 
which hfe promptly answers; and in 1370, the Pope 
decides against him, by a final sentence of depriva^ 
tion. \^ere, then, shall we find language to d&* 

' ficribe tne rashness of the surmise, that he was driyen 
CO extremities against the Papal authority, by his 
exasperation at the judgment which finally uinist 

, him from his preferment ? 

The performance of his monkish an- 1367. 
tagonist has not been presenred; his Wiciifs Kpijr 
reply to it is, howeyer, extant,* in the toihechaiieDge. 
form of a theological ^ determination" in Latin ; and 
we may collect from it that the first object of his 
adyersary was to render Wiclif personally odious at 
Rome, and thus to prejudice the suit then pending, 
and to ruin his future professional fortunes ; the se- 
eond to secure for himself and his^ Order the patron* 
age of the Papal court ; and the last, to establish the 
Papal power in more unlimited license, and conse- 
quently, to effect a more shameless accumulation of 
secular domains upon the religious houdes.f -Un* 
deterred by any regard for his own persona] interests, 
Wiclif addresses himself to the demohtion of the 
main strength of his antagonist, which he finds to be 
collected in the following notable syllogism. ^'AU 
dominion, granted under a condition, is, Dy the yio^ 
lation of the condition dissoiyed. But the Lord Pope 
granted to our king the realm of England, under the 
eondition that England should annually pay 700 
marks,t which condition has from time to time been 

* It is printed by Lewi& p. 349—360, by the title of " Determinatio qu»- 
tdam Magistri Johannis YfydiiT, de Dominio ; contril unum Monachum.'* 

t "Tree cauas dietaa sunt mihl cur homo facit Primo, ut pemm^ 
mea, aic ad Romanam Curiam dinamata, et aasrayatia censuria, ab ecclB< 
aiasucie beneflciis sit privata. Secundo, ut ex Qinc sibi et suis benevoleivi 
iia RomaiUB Curis sh reportata. Et tertio, ut. dominante Domino FapS 
Kf no Anglic, liberiua, copioeius, et voluptuosiua, aiQe fieno oorreptionSi 
fraterns, alnt Abbathiia tivilia doniinia cumulata." Lewia, p. 361, 

l700jforEQglaiid,300forIre]and. 
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disregarded. Therefore, the kin^f of Eoeland has 
long since fallen from the sovereignty of England." 
It required no ereat logical sasacity to discover that 
this argument began by virtually assuming the prin« 
•cipal matter in debate; namely, that ihe condition 
was such as one of the high contracting parties had 
power lawfully to. impose, or the other to ^ accept. 
All, therefore, that remained for Wiclif to do, was to 
show that the condition in question was utterly in- 
tolerable. To this object he addresses himself with a 
^mewhat ironical gravity* He professes, for his 
sart, to be a humble and obedient son of the Romi^ 
Church, amd protests that he is unwilling to make 
finy assertion which may sound injuriously to her 
honour, or inflict reasonable offence on pious ears. 
He, therefore, conceives it to be more becoming in 
|iim to refer Uie Reverend Doctor, his antagonist, to 
ithe solution of the question which he had heard to 
liave heen ffiven in a certain assembly of secular 
lords: and he^ accordingly, proceeds to detail the 
sentiments there expressed by these illustrious coun- 
-sellora* The first of them, he tells us, declared that 
itribule could be due only by right of conquest, and 
-that it ^diould be altogether refused unless the Feme 
•could extort it by strength of hand ; which if his Ho- 
liness should attempt he (the speaker) would resist in 
defence of our rights By the next ot these senators 
it was observed, that the P<^ ought to be foremost 
in the following of Christ, who hs^ not where to lay 
his head: that by the nature of his office, he was 
absolutely incapacitated for receiving any such im* 
post as he now demanded : that it was their duty to 
confine the Pope to the observance of his spiritual 
•function, and, consequently, to resist the exaction of 
«ivil homage or tribute. H, said the third debater, 
:the Pope be the servant of ihe servants of (rod, no* 
thing but the performance of service can entitle him 
to any payment. Service, however, whether temporal 
4)r ^intuaJt, we Jbave recdyed none, at the hand of 
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ins Holiness. His demand of payment must conse- 
quently fall, at once, to the ground. A third part, or 
more, of the land of this kingdom, said the fourth 
nohleman, is held in mortmain hy the Church ; that 
is, hy the Pope, who claims to be Lord of all the pos- 
sessions of the Church. It follows, then, that he must 
hold these lands either as tenant and vassal of the 
king, or else as his liege lord and superior. That the 
king caji have any territorial superior * within this 
realm is contrary to the spirit of all feudal institu- 
tions ; since^ even when lands are granted in mort- 
main, the rights of the original lord are invariably 
reserved. The Pope, therefore, must be the king's 
vassal ; smd, having continually failed to render hom- 
age and service, has unquestionably incurred the 
forfeiture appropriate to such defaiilt. On what 
pound was it, demands the fifth speaker, that this 
impost was granted by King John ? Was it for the 
benefit of personal absolution granted to himself, or 
for the removal of the interdict laid upon his kingdom, 
or for any forfeiture incurred by the monarch ? If for 
either of the two former reasons, the transaction was 
basely simoniacal and iniquitous. It was simonia- 
cal, — for it savoureth not of the religion of Christ to 
say, I will absolve thee on condition that you pay me 
so much monies annually and for ever. It was grossly 
iniquitous, — for what could be more shamefcd than 
to burden the unoffending pe9ple with a penalty due 
only to the sins of the monarch ? But ii this mark 
of servitude were imposed for the last of the above 
reasons, it must follow that the Pope would, in the 
most formidable of all senses, be the liej;e lord of our 
king. He might, folr any pretended forfeiture, and at 
any time, pluck the crown from the head of our sove- 
reign, and place it on the brow of a creature of his 
ownl And who, adds the speaker, is to resist the 
beginnings of such encroachments, if we do not? 
The goods of the Church, said another, cannot be 
lawfully alienated without an adequate and reason- 
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able coasideratioii. It is, therefore, quite monstroua 
that die Pope should pretend to dispose of a realm so 
broad a&d rich for a paltry rent of 700 marks a year. 
Besides, if there is to be any sorereign lord ot this 
land, above the king, that lord must he no other than 
Christ himself. The Pope it cannot be ; for the Pope 
is liable to sin: and, according to the doctors of 
theology, by actuall>[ incurring mortal sin, would 
forfeit all title to dominion. Enough, therefore, it is 
for us to keep ourselves from mortal sin, and virtu- 
ously to share our possessions with the poor, in token 
of our holding them immediately of Christ, the only 
sure and all-sufficient liege Lord, instead of ac- 
knowledging ourselves dependent on one whose own 
title must be constantly open to failure and defeat. 
It was very forcibljr urged by the last oi these speak- 
ers, that an improvident stipulation of the king, the 
result of his own judicial infatuation, and affectinff 
the rights and interests of a whole people, could 
never be held perpetually binding, unless confirmed 
by the formal and solemn acquiescence of all orders 
and estates of the realm. Such plenitude of au- 
thority and consent was, in this instance, wanting; 
the whole transaction, therefore, must be utterly 
illegitimate and void. From. these considerations, 
thus solemnly urged by the secular counsellors of the 
nation, Wiclif conceives himself entitled to conclude, 
that the condition imposed by the Pope, and accepted 
by king John, was altogether "a vain thing;'- and 
he commends to his reverend adversary the task of 

g roving it to be otherwise. ^* But if I mistake not,'* 
e adds in conclusion; ** the day will first arrive in 
which every exaction shall cease, before the doctor 
will be able to establish that a stipulation, such as 
this, can ever be consistent either with honesty or 
with reason." 

It is not, perhaps, very easy to decide, whether 
Wiclif is here to be considered as reporting the sub- 
stance of a debate which had actually taken place in 
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the House of Peers, relative to the demands of the 
Pope,* or whether he is merely putting into the 
mouths of fictitious and imaginary speakers, such 
arguments, as would naturally suggest themselves to 
intelligent, high-spirited, ana patriotic men. But, 
however this may be, it has been the pleasure of a 
living historiant to pronounce, that this " Determina- 
tion" of the Reformer, " does more honour to his 
loyalty as a subject, than to his abilities as a scholar 
or a divine." His abilities, it may frankly be con- 
ceded, are not displayed to much advantage in this 
piece, considered as a specimen of artificiafrhetoric, 
or finished composition. The style, it must be al- 
lowed, is sufficiently barbarous and rugged, and the 
Latinity such as to inflict severe penance on Cicero^ 
man ears,— a circumstance not very surprising, when 
it is remembered, that, in those days, the graces of a 
classic style were little cultivated, and, indeed, scarce- 
ly known. If, however, the performance is to be 
estimated by its fitness to produce the desired impres- 
8i6n on the public mind, it will assuredly be found 
not more honourable to his loyalty, than to his capa- 
city and address. With a view to the purposes con- 
templated by him, we can scarcely imagine a happier 
form than that into which he has thrown the multi- 
plied objections to these intolerable claims. It must 
have elated the very soul of any loyal Englishman to 
hear the reasonings by which the first men m the king- 
dom hurled back in the teeth of the Pontififhis pre- 
tensions to sovereignty over their native land. Every 
individual, with a ffrain of common sense in Ms 
head, or a spark of patriotism and religion in his 
heart, must nave felt his blood warmed by these 
noble' pledges of resistance to foreign arrogance and 

* It \n clear that he does not pretend to have been present at the dis> 
CiuaiQn. Hifl words are, ^< — ^transmitto Doctorem meum reverendum ad 
Bohitionem hujus argument!, quam audiioi inmiodam Concilio a Ekomi- 
nia Beoularibus eaae datum. Primus autem Dominua, in armia plus 
lltrenuuB,/er(t<rtaliter reepondisae, dec. &c." Lewie^ p. 361. 

t Lingard, yoL iv. p. 216, note 191 
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usurpation. On such an occasion, and for such ob- 
jects, what could the scholar and the divine, — ^the 
peculiar clerk and chaplain to the king,*— do better, 
than throw aside for a time, the person of a mere 
professional disputant, and appeal to the understand- 
mg of his readers in the language of senators and of 
statesmen ? 

It is further asserted by the same writer, that this 
paper ** is chiefty remarkable for -containing the germ 
of those doctrines, which afterwards involved Wiclif 
in so much trouble, namely, that dominion is founded 
in grace, and that the clergy ought not to hxAA. tem- 
poral possessions.''! With regard to the absurd smd 
pernicious doctrine, that dominion is founded on 

grace, tl^re is but one allusion to it in the whok 
ocument. It occurs in the argument of the sixth 
speaker ; and there it appears in the form of an ap- 
peal to principles, which were admitted by the theo-^ 
logical doctors of the age.t That the temporals 
endowments of the Church were destitute of all sane-' 
tion, either &om primitive example, or from the spiritj 
and design of Christ's reli^on, is, it must be ac-l 
knowledged, a doctrine distinctly and uniformly/ 
maintained by^ Wiclif. But a candid perusal of his 
" Determination" must show, that this was not the 
only, and certainly not the strongest ^ound, on 
which he resisted the claim of any Ecclesiastic, how- 
ever exalted, to extort tribute from a foreign country. 
As these points will occasionally meet us again m 
the course of this narrative, it may be proper to seize 
the opportunity of remarking, that the opinions of 
Wiclif, relative to ecclesiastical property, appear to 
have been carried to a point, which lay very far be- 

* So he deflcribefl himself in hie DeterminatUm : " Ego cum aim 
pecuUaria Regis CleriettSf talis oualie, volo libenter tnduefe habitum 
re8poi»Lli& defendendo et suadenoo quod Rex potest justd dominari 
regno Anglis, ne^ando tributum Romano Pwtifici." 

t Lingara, voL iv. p. 215, note 194. 

X Papa, dum fuerit in peccato mortali, secundum theologot, cant 
dominia Lewis, p. 381 
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yond the limits of moderation. It is fit that the 
reader should be prepared for this : and it is likewise 
fit that his attention should be fixed op^ the causes 
which often drove the Reformer to a dan^rous au- 
dacity of statement, in his discussions of this subject. 
It should never be forgotten, that he lived in days 
when the possessions of the Papal hierarchy had 
reached a most portentous maCTitude, and haa con- 
verted the Romish priesthood, for the most part, into 
a corrupt and indolent aristocracy. It has been 
compuled, that more than half* the landed property 
of this kingdom was then in their hands ; and no-^ 
thing but the Statute o( Mortmain had prevented a 
still farther absorption of it. Now it is one of the 
curses inflicted on mankind by flagrant and invete* 
rate abvse, that the momentnm required for its over' 
throw is such as frequently to carry the adsaihtnf 
forward, beyond the boundaries of wisdom and of safb^^ 
tv. If, therefore, the principles or the reasonings of 
tne Reformer, respecting the worldly aflkience of ther 
clergy, should be thought to savour of rashness or 
extravagance, a substantial apology may be foun(f 
in the ruinous enormity of those evils, which called 
him forth to a life of incessant, perilofis, and spirit* 
stirring conflict. 

* It l8 Stated that thera were in England SSJtlSfeoda miHtum; of 
which the religious had 28»0(XV— more tbm half I See Tuiner'a HiAtvr 
d ]Si«taiKi, TU. ii. p. 413; note 64. 
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NoTHiNO is clearlj" or positiTely known respecting 
the life, the studies, aDd ihepursuitsofWiclif, during 
the interrat which elapsed beiween his intrepid »in- 
dication of the independeace fA his country, and the 
year 1371 which was memorahle for another assault 
upon the honouiB and privileges of Chorchmen. Id 
that year, a petition was presented by j^j] 
die Parliament to the King, requesting Pitoion of m- 
the eicclusion of ecclesiascical persons ci^^^"" 
from offices of State, which, at that time, thrnni nm boU 
were almost entirely engrossed by the offlc™(rf8i»M. 
eleif7, conformably to a practice which had generally 



western nations to the ChriBtian faith. Every o: 
who has the slightest acquaintance with the atate oi 
iociety in the darker ages of Europe, is in full posses- 
sion 6[ the apology which may reaeooBfaly be o£fered 
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for a U8|ige wfaich^ in theory, it mi^ht, perhaps, he 
difficult to defend. In those times, learning and in<* 
telligence were, in a great measure, confined to eccle- 
siastics. Throughout many a generation, it would 
have heen vain to seek among the laity for persons 
qualified for the execution of functions requiring the 
most elementary of those accomplishments, ^^ich 
are now diffused almost throughout every class of the 
community. The coarse and ignorant heroes of the 
feudal ages positively gloried in their utter destitution 
of all " clerk-Hke" qualificatipns. To write and read 
were regarded by them as despicable vanities, which 
dishonoured a warrior, and degraded him to the level 
of a monk.* With the capricious inconsistency which 
often marks the semibarbarian, they cherishea a feel- 
ing of disdain for arts, the want of which kept them 
in a state of humiliation, and placed them at the mercy 
of a profession alternately the object of their derision 
and their fears^^ So long as this habit of thought or 
feeling prevailed, the highest secular responsibilities 
would, naturally and unavoidably, devolve upon the 
sacerdotal orders. In the fourteenm century, however, 
these days of ignorance and weakness were evidently 
passing away. The monstrous anomaly of consign- 
mg the ofiices of judicature, and the cares of State, to 
a class of persons, whose function pledged them to 
the guardianship of man's spiritual and eternal inte- 
rests, was banning to undergo a severe and unsparing 
scrutiny. The world were no longer content to see 
both Cnurch and State placed under the control of 
the mitre and the cowl. It was no longer thought an 
ordinance of Nature or of Trovidence, that the seals 

* Every reader will at once call to mind the words of the Douglafl in 
Harmion: 

■ ■' ■ ' by heaven it liked me itt 
When the kine praised his clerkly s)dIL 
Tlianks to St Bothan, son of mine^ 
SaVe Gawain. ne'er could pen a line. 
So said I, and so say I still, 
I^ my boy Bishop fret his fill r 
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df judicial or political office should be borne by spi- 
litual dignitaries. People began to think it strange 
that the Chancery and the Exchequer should be occu- 
pied by functionaries who were ordained to a minis- 
try abnorrent from secular chicanery and litigation. 
Still less could they comprehend the profane abuse 
which consigned the care of royal wardrobes, or 
buildings, to ecclesiastical surveyors, or placed the 
kitchen and the larder under the control of a ghostly 
derk ! 

These usages, howerer, like a multitude of others 
which had been almost consecrated by superstitious 
habit, retreated but very slowly before the adyancin^ 
intelligence of the age. In the present instance, the 
answer of the King was, that he would Answer of tte 
deal with the petition of Parliament con- King. 
formably to the advice of his council. His adviaera, 
it would seem, did not venture to recommend aii en- 
tire disregard of this popular feelinc; ; for, in the course 
of a few weeks, the celebrated WiUiam of Wykeham 
resigned the great seal, and the Bishop of Exeter re- 
tired from tlie office of treasurer. This success, how- 
ever, was but partial and temporary. Little perma- 
nent impression was made by it on the obnoxious 
practice,''^ which continued, with slight interruption, 
tiH nearly the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Of the ecclesiastics who sat in the Court of Chancery, 
Bishop Williams was the last. Of clerical statesmen 
and prime ministers no instance occurs subsequently 
to that of Laud, who, probably, owed his ruin, in a 

' The satme tendeDcy in the Clergy to desecrate themseWes by wtny 
apecies of secular occupation is denounced, mure than a century Bftd a 
half Jater, by old Latimer, with his usual bluntnesa. ** It is to be lamented 
that the jwelates, and other spiritual persons, will not attend upon theil 
offiqBS. Tfciey will not be among their flocks, but will, rather, run hitbef 
and thither, here and there, where they are not called, and, in the mean 
season, leaye 4hem at adyenture, of whom they take their liVing. Ya^ 
and furthrBrmpre^ ^me would rather be clerks qf the kitchfifh Mr j^ 
other offices upon them besides that which they have already. But, inth 
what conscience these same do so, I cannot tell!'* BezmoiM^ p. 171, 
quoted in Vaughan, yoL I p. 317, note S$3. 
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considerable measure, to the jealousy and disgast 
occasioned b)r bis supposed intrusion into the political 
councils of his sovereign. So inveterate, however, 
was l^is practice, tbat, when he retired from the 
management of the treasury, he seemed still to be 
utterly unconscious that the fiscal office was unfit for 
a churchman, and accordingly laboured to procure it 
for Bishop Juxon; and he expressed the highest 
satisfaction when he succeeded in transferring it to 
such able and upright administration. Since that 
lime, no high political function has, in this kingdom, 
been entrusted to an ecclesiastic. On the contment, 
the usage survived considerably longer. 

If it be asked how we are to connect this petitiom 
of the Commons, with the history of Wiclif, it may, 
perhaps, be difficult to furnish a perfectly conclusive 
answer. The want of certainty as to tne ^tes of 
^^^ his multifarious writings, may render it 

^WicUf/^- ^^^^ ^0 impossible, at the present day, to 
tiaga and opin- estimate correctly the innuence of his 
SSTqSSSI*^ kbours on that public feeling which ex- 
pressed itself in this nroceedmg. Thu4 
much, however, is clear ; that the language and tenor 
of that petition, were in. full accordance with the 
sentiments to which he has given utterance in a va* 
riety of his extant compositions. It is, moreover, 
i]uite indisputable, that, at this peribd, he was no ob* 
acmre and cloistered speculator. So long ago as the 
▼ear 1356, as we have already seen, he committed 
nimself to an open assault on Uie worldliness and 
ambition of the Romish hierarchy ; about the year 
1360, he was renowned for his prominent share in the 
controversy with the Mendicants; and in 1367. or 
1368, he had further pledged himself to the connict 
Agaii^st Papal usurpation, by vindicating; the resist- 
iince of the Parliament to the claims of tribute. These 
considerations, combined with the notorious spirit 
^d tenor of all his publications, may reasonably 
^rarrant the conchision, that his opinicms were power* 
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ttSiy instrumental in giving strength to the- impnlsei 
which in 1371, was canying the public mind forwanl 
in the direction of improvement. This inference 
derives much confirmation, from the circumstance 
that Fox, the Martyrologist, does not appear to en* 
tertain the slightest doubt, that Wiclif is alluded to* 
by one of our ancient chroniclers, who ascribes to 
heretical counsels, the measures adopted, about ^s 
time, to the disadvantac^e of the clergy; and who 
very gravely denounces those nroceedings as the sins 
which called down upon the king the troubles and 
reverses of his latter days ! That the measure now 
under consideration, was in strict harmony with the 
convictions of Wiclif, will sufficiently appear from 
the following extracts from his writings. The trea- 
tise termed " the Regimen of the Church," (which, 
if not Wiclif 's own composition, is most probably a 
compilation from his writings^ almost echoes the 
language of the Parliament. "Neither ^ 

Prelates," he contends, « nor Doctors, ^JiJiJ^^'JS thl 
nor Deacons, should hold secular offices, empiorment of 
that is, those of Chancery, Treasury, ^m2.*"Sci; 
Privv Seal, and other such secular offices 
in the Exchequer; neither be Land-stewards nor 
Stewards of Hall, nor Clerks of Kttchm^ nor Clerks 
of Accounts ; neither be occupied in any secular 
office in Lords' Courts; more especially while secu* 

* " It appeareth," Mys Fox, " b/ such as have obeerved the order and 
couTBe of times, that this Wiclif mrarished about the year of our Lord 
1371, Edward die Tliird reigning in England For thus we do find ia 
Ihe Chronicles of Caxton: *In the year of our Lord 1371,' saith he, 
( Edward the third. King of England, in his Parliament, was against the 
I'ope's Clergy. He willin^y hackened and gave ear to the voices and 
tates ofhereiikes, with certain of his Counsell, conceiv^ing and following 
Binister opinions against the Clergie. Wherefore, afterward, he tasted 
and suffered much adversity and trouble. And not long aAer, in the year 
of our Lord,' saith ha, < 1372^ he wrote unto the Bishop of Rome, that ha 
jdiould not. by any means, intermeddle any more within his kingdom, as 
iouching the reservation^ or distribution of benefices; and that aU sueh 
Bidiops as were under his dominion, should enjoy their former and an- 
cient libertie, and be confirmed of their mettopolitanes, as hath been acr 
tnttamed in times pesL' Thus much writeth Caxton." F(nc's Acts and 
}laiaammtis, in Wordsworth^s Ecclee. Biography, toL 1. p. !^ 6. 

12* 
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lar men are able to do such offices."* The ineon* 
sisteAcy of such occupations with the spiritual 
function, is exposed by reference to the authority 
of St. Gregory, St. ChrysostoQi, and St. Jerome, 
and of the apostolic decrees. He further appeals 
to the language of St. Paul to the Corinthian 
Church, and to 2ie admonition of our Lord, addressed 
to his disciples. In another of his compositions, he 
complains that '* prelates, and great religious pro* 
fessioners are so occupied in heart about worldly 
lordships, and with pleas of business^ that no habit 
of devotion, of praying, of thoughtfulness on hea- 
venly things, on the sins of their own heart, or those 
of other men, may be preserved ; nei^r may they 
be found studyins^ and preaching. of the Gospel, nor 
visiting and comforting of poor men." And the mi- 
serable effect of this desertion of their sacred minis- 
try, he describes to be, that the churchmen, who are 
suffered to become " rich clerks of Chancery, of the 
Common Bench, and King's Bpnch, and the Exche? 

3uer, and Justices, and Sheriffs, and Stewards, and 
tailiffs,"t contract, at last, such habits of worldli- 
n^ss, as must utterly disqualify them for rebuking, 
with authority, the worldliness of other people. And, 
accordingly^ in the complaint preferred by him, seve- 
ral years later, to the King and Parliament, he says, 
" our Priests ben so busy about worldly occupations, 
that they see men better bailiffs, or reves, than 
ghostly Priests of Jesu Christ." ^uch was the pre- 
valence of this admixture of sacred and profane em- 
ployments, that it would seem to have had not only 
the sanction of the Crown,. but the approbation and 

* For this and the followiniB: •xtraet, I am indebtedlo the diligence of 
Mr. Vaughan. See vol. i/p.'dl4. The passage quored above is front 
the Eecteaia Regimen. Cotton MSB. Titua, D. t There is a second 
copy of this Tr^tise amonff the M8S. of Trinity CoU^e, Dublin; 
which, however, was mislaidwhen Mr. Vaughan wished to examine it 

t This passage is taken from a MS. in G. C. C. Cambridge, begianiof 
with the words,<->" For three skills [reasons] lords should constrain Gterte 
to live in maekneas poverty, ana (^loedy travail.'* Vaughan vol. I. 
|k31& 
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encoura^ment of the lay patrons; who are repre- 
sented by the Reforpier as diverting: clerks from tneir 
holy calling, by appointing them to hold ** vain offices 
in their courts," and thas deterring the more con- 
scientious among them from accepting spiri^al bene- 
fices.* It would be needless to ransack his writings 
for further extracts, in condemnation of such degrad- 
ing usages. Sentiments similar to Uiose which nave 
been here produced, are, doubtless, scattered in pro- 
fusion over his works: and although we may be 
unable to assign the exact time at which he began 
publicly to reprobate these partictdar abuses, it would 
oe absurd to hesitate in reckoning his innuence as 
among the most powerful agencies, which were then 
at work to purify the Church from this species of 
desecration. 

The year 1372 was memorable for 1372. 
Wiclif 's promotion to the degree of doc- Widif becomM 
tor of divinity, and for his elevation to f^JSdfslJriSi 
the theological chair of Oxford. At the to' the dmnttr 
time of his advancement to this com- chair at Oxfoid 
mandin^ position, he was in the maturity and autumn 
of his life, having then numbered about eight-and- 
forty years. It is probable that many of his scholas- 
tic exercitations, of which a considerable number is 
still extant, were delivered in the regular course of 
his professional duty : and, if no other monument of 
his powers had been preserved to us, there would, 
perhaps, be little, which should tempt posterity to 
disturb the dust which ages might heap upon his 
volumes, — little which would make good his peculiar 
claim to the title of Evangelic Doctor* His whole 
life, however, showed that he brought with him to 
his <iew station a much loftier ambition, than that of 
merely enlarging or fortifying the barren domain of 
metaphysical abstraction. The fashion of the a^^e, 
indeed, and the very nature of his office, must fre- 

* ]iihtotnct(mUw(|iMMk»,"WlijrpaorrKi6i(BhaTeno 
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quentljrhaye demanded such exhibitions of his l«aiil« 
ing and acuteness. At this day, they will, perhaps, 
be refi;arded as little better than a mere waste of his 
abilities ; but it should never be forgotten, that they 
did substantial, though indirect, service to the cause 
of scriptural truth, smce thev advanced his reputa- 
tion, and greatly augmented tne weight and authority 
of his opinions. Tnat his thoughts, however, were 
not diverted by his elevation from the weightier maif 
Wiciif '8 Expo- ^^' ^^ Christian theolo^, will appear 
aitionof the De^ from his copious Exposition of the Deca- 
^os««- loffue, a treatise wiiich may, with coii- 

eiderable probability, foe referred to this period of his 
life. A plain scriptural statement pf the laws of the 
two tables, in the English tongue, mavseem to us no 
mighty achievement for so renowned a doctor. In 
those times, however, there can be no doubt, such a 
work was a phenomenon of great rarity and vast 
importance. He himself tells us in his preface, that 
it was, then, no uncommon thing for men " to call 
God Master, forty, three-scope, or four-score years ; 
and yet to remain ignorant of bis Ten Command* 
ments." And when the Commandments were known, 
the priestcraft of the age was, generally, at hand, to 
point out some refuge of lies, in which the trans- 
gressor might be safe From the penalty. To lay 
the Divine law before the world in all its purity, and 
all its sovereignty was, in such an age, one of the 
noblest services which a teacher could render to the 
Church. The world must have been startled, as at 
the ckng of the trumpet, to hear, as it were, from 
the chair of divinity, such words as these : " Covet 
not thy neighbour's goods, despile him not, slander 
him not, deceive him not, scorn him not, belie him 
iiot, backbite him not ; the which-is a common cus* 
^om now-ardays : and so, in all other things, do no 
otherwise than thou wouldst reasonably that he did 
to thee. But many think if they give a penny to a 
pftidoAer, they shall be forgiven tbe breaking of aU 
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i^e commandments of God, and therefore they take 
no lieed how they keep them. BtU I say to thee for 
certain, though thou have priests and friars to sing for 
thee, and th<!>u^h thou each day hear many masses; and 
found chauntries and coHeffes, and go on pilgrimages 
all thy life, and give all thy goods to pardoners : all 
this snail not hring thy soul to heaven. While, if 
ihe commandments of God are revered to the end, 
though neither penny nor half-penny he' possessed, 
there shall he everlastmg pardon and bliss or heaven." 
From the following extract it will appear, that at this 
period, he had not dismissed from his system the belief 
of purgatory . But then, it iis likewise evident, from the 
language of this passage, especially when combined 
with that of the foregoing, that he considered purga- 
tory as a place of intermediate suffering, beyond die 
reach of all human control or dispensation. ^ (xod," 
he desires us to remember, " is all-just ; why ? be- 
cause he rewardeth all good deeds, and punisheth all 
trespasses in due time, and in due measure, both secret 
and open; neither may any creature resist his punish- 
ing, whether in earth, or in purgatory, or in hell."* 
That in his representation of our condition, as moral 
beings, he had perpetual and faithful reference to the 
One Great Sacrifice, is^ obvious from these words : 
** Have a remembrance of the goodness of God, how 
he made thee in his own likeness ; and how Jesus 
Christ, bo^ God and man, died so painful a death 
upon ihe cross, to buy marCs sotd out of hell, even with 
his own heart's blood, and to brins^ it to the bliss of 
heaven."! And again, after dwelling on Uie bitter 
agonies endured by the Saviour, he adds, " thou 
shouldst think, constantly, how, when he had made 
thee out of nought, thou hadst forsaken him and all 
his kindness through sin; and hadst taken diee to 
fiatan and his service world without end, had not 
Christ, God and man, suffered thiis hard death to save 

* Vraghan, vol. i. a 326. t Ibid. p. 922, 
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US. And then, see the great-icindness, and all othet 
goodness which Christ hath shown thee : and therd^ 
team thy own great unkindness ; and then thou shaft 
see that man is the most fallen of creatures^ and the 
unkindest of all the creatures that ever God made. 
It should be full sweet and delightful to us to think 
thus on this great kindness, and this great love of 
Jesus Christ."* Among the most crying enormities 
of those times, may be reckoned the habitual pro- 
faneness which infected the language of the laity, 
and which, to say the least, received no effectual 
discountenance from the higher dignitaries of the 
Church. Wiclif himself, in his treatise of prelates,! 
describes the abbot, or prior, riding *^ with iour-«(^re 
horse, with harness ot silver and gold, and many 
ragged and JUtred squires, and other men, swearing 
heart, and . nails, and bones, and other mernhers of 
Christy And we learn from Chaucer^ that men often 
seemed to fflory '^ in swering, and held it a gevUery^ 
and a manly deed, to swere great oaths, all be the 

• Vanghan. vol i. p. 327. 
f Cited in Lewis, p. 39, 40. 

X Parson's Tale, p. 183. EdL 1697. And again, hs glTW m tbe fi4. 
lowing scene: 

Our host on his stirrops stoodp anon ;- 

Sir Parish Priest (quod he)/of Oof* bonea^ 

Tell us a tale. 

l see well that ye.Ieamed men in lote 

Qan muckle good, by Ooddia dignitit. 

The Parson him answered, Benedicitet 
What eileth the man. so sinAilly to swear 1 
Our host answered, O Jenkin, be je there 1 
Now, good men (^uod our host) harknedi to me; 
/ 8inm a Loller tn the icind, (quod he.) 
Abideth for (Sod's digne passion, 
For we shall hare a predication. 
-This Loller here will preachen us somewhat 

S^iurx'b Proldou^ p. 47. B4. 1687. 

8o ganenl was the practiea, that Knyghton also mentions the afastineaev 
from such blasphemies as one sure symptom of LoUardy. De Event. 
Angl. p. 2706. And it does, unquestionably, appear tfiat t^e Lollards 
carriea their scruples to a ridiculous excess, ^ey held it unlawful to 
. swear, on any occasion, bva. creature ; and, therefore, they refiiaed to 
swear by a book ! See W. Thorpe's Examination, Worasw. EccL Bipgr. 
ITOL i. pi 186. 
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eaase not worth a straw." Against this odious 
abomination, Wiclif protests most vehemently in his 
Exposition. '* For the love of Christ/' he exclaims, 
^'who for you shed his blood, beware, henceforth, 
night and day, of your oathes' swearing." It was 
sometimes suggested, that a frequent, even though 
somewhat irreverent, use of G-od's holy name, is a 
proof that we hold him constantly in our remem- 
brance. This worthless apology he exposes to scorn, 
by showing that a man might just as reasonably 
jretend to honour his prince, bv the frequent repe- 
tition of his name^ even " thougn it might be to be- 
tray him, or teach others to despise him." To appeal 
to inveterate custoite as a vindication, he affirmed 
to be precisely as if a thief should plead his long 
habits of plunder, in palliatioB of a detected robbery. 
To infer from the mercy of Grod, that " he will not 
4anm men for a light oathy" is, in effect, to forget, 
that only for eating an apple '* against the forbidding 
<^ Qod, Adam, and all mankind^ were justly con- 
demned, until Christ bought them again, with his 
precious blood, and hard death upon. the cross."^ 

To these extracts I cannot forbear to j^oace of Wic- 
add a noble, passage from Wiclif 's other lif's 'PoreCai. 
Treatise on the Commandments, which ^^' 
appears in a work of his, entitled " The Pore Caitiff,"t 
a collection of small tracts, written in English, as 
the author declares, for the purpose of "teaching 
simple men and women the way to heaven;" and 
which, as Mr. Baber remarks, may, with propriety, 
be termed the Poor Man's Library. In his exposition 
of the first and second commandment, he says, " Let 
jeach man look into his own conscience, upon what 
he most sets his liking and thought, and what he is 

• 

* For the above extracts from the ExpoBition of the Decalogue, 1 am 
indebted to Bfr. Vaugha^ who has exaznined the MS. in the Britiai Mu- 
eeuiiL 

t The word caitiff is no other than the Italian word eatHvo,B. captiw; 
«od is used to signify any one in an abject or wretched conditioor 
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most busy abont to please, and that thing he lanreA 
most, whatsoever it be: and what thing a man 
loveth most, that thing he maketh his god. Thus, 
each man wilfully using deadly sin, makes himself a 
false god, by turning away his love from God to the 
lust of the sin which he useth. And thus, when 
man or woman forsakes meekness, the meekness 
which Christ Jesus commandeth, and gives himself 
to highness and pride, he makes the jsfend his god, 
for he is king over all proud folk, as we read in &e 
book of Job; And so the envious man or woman, 
have hatred and vengeance for their £od. And the 
idle man hatb sloth and slumber for his god. The 
covetous man and woman make worldly goods their 
god ; for covetousness is the root of sol evils, and 
serveth to idols, as to false gods, as St. Paul saith. 
Gluttonous and drunken folk make their belly their 
0od, for the love and care they have for it. as Sl» 
raul witnesseili. And so, lecherous folk make them 
a false god, for the foul delight and lust that^reignetk 
in them. Thus every man and woman, using deadly 
sin,' breaks this first commandment, worshipping 
false gods. Therefore, saith die great clerk, Grost- 
head, that each man who doeth deadly sin, runneth 
from or forsaketh the true God, and worshippeth a 
false god. All such are false gods to rest upon, and 
cannot deliver themselves, nor their worshippers 
from the vengeance of the Almighty God, at ^e 
dreadful doom, as God himself declareth by his 
prophets."* 

At the time that this language was uttered, we 
should recollect, the subtilties of the schoolmen had 
combined with the grosser corruptions of the Papacy, 
in weaving snares, and digging pitfalls, for the feet 
of the unwary and . the ignorant. And therefore it 

• " The Pore Caitiff," with other portions of Wicllf 'a writingB, hitherto 
is manuscript, have been recently printed by the Religious Tract Society, 
in a yduiBe. entitled, "The Writings of the Rey. and Reamed John Wic- 
lif." The aoove e^ctract will be found in p. 63 of that oonqrilation. 
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k, ihat the Reformer, in his prologue to the com* 
mandments, exhorts his readers to look at the divine 
testimonies with a constant view to the amendment 
of their lives, and to cast away from them the perilous 
sophistries, by which the precursors of Loyola had. 
even then, been labouring to make the law of God of 
none effect. **Let every man and woman,'^ he sa]rt, 
" who desires to come speedily to the life that lasts 
for ever, do his business, with all strength of body 
and soul, to keep these commandments; and scorn 
all arguments or false flatterers and heretics, who, 
both in work and word, despise these command- 
ments, sayinv that it is not lawful to be busy in the 
keeping of them; yea, and saying that it is needful 
sometimes to break them." And then he goes on to 
compare this unhallowed rivalry between the craft of 
msui and the wisdom of God, to the accursed sor^ 
ceries with which the sages of Pharadi presumed to 
emulate the works, and to resist the power, of 
Jehovah. 

I am induced to pause yet a moment longer upon 
Wiclif 's Tract, of " the Pore Caitiff," as aflbrine 
additional evidence of the steadiness with whicn 
he fixed the eye of faith and love upon our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom he calls, " the Bxtll of our everlasting 
pardon, written with all the mi^ht and virtue of 
God." It is impossible to rise from a perusal of 
those sections of this treatise, which relate to *' the 
charter of our heavenly heritage," and to the love of 
Christ, wi^out the profoundest conviction that his 
hope was firmly staid on the only name whereby men 
can be saved, and that there is something approach- 
ing to pedantry in the question of Melanchthon, 
whether he had a distinct understanding of the righ-- 
teottsness of faith, Xhat he does not state it with the 
technical and scientific precision which was intro- 
duced by later controversies on the subject, is unde- 
niable. But if all the blessed power of this doctrine 
was not in the heart and soul of "Wiclif, I know not 

13 
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"vdiere we are to look for any other Christian niaa 
who can be said to have been in possession of ^ 
secret ! 

The "Pore Caitiff" is further interesting as an 
eminent specimen of Wiclif *s talents for popular ex« 
position and illustration. This faculty is most sig* 
nally displayed by him in his section on " the Armour 
of Heaven, or of Ghostly Balde." " Man's body," 
he there observes, '* is as- a horse that bears his rider 
through many perils. But it were great folly for any 
man to fight upon an unbridled horse : md if the 
horse be wild and ill-broken, the bridle must be 
heavy and' ^e bit sharp, to hold him in. This bridle 
is abstinence, with which his master shall restrain 
him to be meek, and bow to his will. The bridle, 
however, must be managed by wisdom ; for else the 
horse will fail at the greatest need, and harm his 
master, and make him lose his victory. Further, 
this bridle must have two reins, both strong, and 
even, so that neither pass the other in len^h. The 
one rein is too loose when thou lettest thy flesh have 
his will too much. The other is held too straight, 
when thou art too stern against thine own flesh ; for 
then thou destroyest his suength and might, so that, 
to help thee as it should, it may not. Therefore, 
sustain thy horse that he faint not, neither fail thee 
at thy need; and withdraw from him that ivjiieh 
might turn thee to folly. 

*' That thy seat may be both steadfast and seemly, 
thy horse needs to have a saddle : and thia saddle is 
no other than mansuetude, or meekness of spirit, 
whereby thou mapt encounter all the roughness ana 
peril of the way with the semblance of ease and mild- 
ness. This virtue of mildness of heart and appear* 
ance makes man gracious to God, and seemly to 
man's sight, as a well fitted saddle maketh a horse 
seemly and praisable. 

" Two spurs it is needful that thou have, and that 
they be sharp, to prick thy horse if needful, that he 
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ioiter not by the wky; and lhe?»e two spurs are love 
and dread. The right spur is the love that Grod's 
dear children have for tiie weal that shall never end. 
The left spur is the dread of the pains of purgatory 
and dt hell, which are without number, and never 
may be told out. And if t\e right spur of love be not 
sharp enough to make him go forward in his journey, 
prick him with the left spur of dread, to rouse him." 
It will readily be allowed that this sort of homely 
and familiar imagery, followed up, as it is in this 
tract, with all the urgency of solemn exhortation, is 
admiraby adapted both to win, and to fix^ the atten- 
tion of plain unlettered men. And that " the Fore 
Caitiff" was highly prizied as a work of popular use- 
fulness, appears from the care that was taken to pre- 
serve and circulate it.* One blemish, indeed, the 
reader will have noticed in this otherwise admirable 
tsomposition ; it furnishes another proof that the doc- 
trine of purgatory was not yet ejected from his mind. 
A subsequent part of the tract contains a description 
of the intermediate sufferings to be incurred by sins 
which are not of mortal enormity^ accompanied, 
however, with much salutary caution against am 
abuse of the distinction between deadly and venial 
traai^ession. Purgatory, indeed, forms a depart- 
tnent df theology respecting which the mind of Wic- 
lif was imperfectly settled, even to the latest period 
9f his life. It shotdd, nevertheless, be remembered 

* *Ehe IbUoirlBg note, wtil<Jh is wHttm at the end of one of the maim- 
acripts of the " Pore OaitiiaS" in the British Museum, (MS. Harl. 2335.) 
lAiows the value attached to H In the period preceding the Reformation, 
and the methods reAnted to for its circulation : 

''This book was made -of the floods of John Gamalin, finr a coaroon 
profit, that the person that has this book committed to him of the person 
that had power to commit it, have the usiB thereof for the time of his life, 
pnvtve for the soul of the same John : and that he that hath this afore- 
■aid use of tha commission, when be occupieth it not, leave he it, for « 
time, to some other persoa Alao^ that the person to whom it was com- 
mitted for the term of life, under the foresaid conditions, deliver it to 
another fortlie term of his life. And so be it delivered and committed 
ftom person to peraon, man or woman, so loos as the book enduretb." 
WiilingB of Wiclif, ut Buprfi. p. 122. 
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Ihat he always car^lly divested it of those penraiw 
sioQS which, in the 'hands of the Romish uhurch, 
actually thrust the Son of man from his judgment* 
seat. And if he failed to cast into the sea every 
fragment of "mountainous error," which ages of 
superstition had been piling over the truth, we are 
stul bound to recollect, with admiration, the gigantic 
strength displayed in his actual efforts for her de* 
liverance. The above specimens may alone be suffi* 
cient to show us that the spirit which guided his 
meditations was at mortal variance with the spirit 
which presided, as well in the schools of theology, 
as in the high places of the Church. A voice was 
crying in the Tnldemess, in the language of accusa<» 
tion and defiance, aeainst the mystery of iniquity, 
which was then working, and had been working for 
centuries, and had been forging shameful fetters for 
the immortal souls of men. A hand was toiling to 
plant that standard which was afterwards to be 
widely unfurled by Luther, as the rallving point to 
the nations <^ Christendom — as a^signal for the resur* 
rection of the mind of Europe. There breathes in 
the passages above recited, as well as in all his popu<< 
lar writings, a brave simplicity, an utter contempt of 
the " old drudginff trade of outward conformity." It 
must even then have been felt that a minister was 
descending to trouble the stagnant waters of the an<* 
cient superstition, and to teach the impotent to seek 
for strength in the elements which that agitation 
would cast up. It is, therefore, far from wonderftd 
that the ruling powers went even as at other timeSf to 
seek for enchantments against this formidable spirit ; 
and that they earnestly charged their diviners and 
their seers to curse him^ whom Ood had not cursed, and 
to defy khn, whom the Lord had not defied. For a little 
while their devices were permitted to prevail ; but in 
Grod's good time the season of healing and refresh'* 
ment came forth from his presence, 'and Zion re* 
newed her strength, and shook herself from the dust. 
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The testimony which Wiclif was in- ^^i^ ^ ^j^ 
cessantly lifting up against the Romish struggles of thia 
typpressions and corruptions, was, at this SmajTeaSion! 
tmie, in full harmony with the tone of 
public feeling throughout the nation. « From the dajrs 
of the Conqueror to that hour, a stm^Ie had been 
carried on between the sovereignty of £ng:land, and 
the supremacy of Rome. The conflict might have 
been marked dv less disgraceful yicissitudes, had all 
our monarchs Drought to it a hardihood, and dignity 
of soul, like that of the Norman. He never would 
suffer the bishop elected at Rome to be even named 
as Pope, in his dominions, without his express sanc- 
tion. No Papal bull, or mandate, or instrument, 
would he allow to be circulated in his kingdom, until 
it had been first inspected by himself. When the 
Legate of Gregory VII. demanded, that he should do 
homage to the Roman See, his answer was, ** I have 
been unwilling to do fea4ty to you hitherto, and I 
will not do it now ; because I have never promised 
it, nor do I find that any of my predecessors perform- 
ed it to yours." It is melancholy to pass on from 
his noble example to that of his degenerate de- 
scendant, the infatuated John, who laid his kingdom 
at the feet (^ an Italian priest. From that time the 
deluge of encroachment was continuaUy rising. 
6ome feeble embankments were, occasionally, raised 
against it. But, nevertheless, the waters rose, till 
they threatened to overtop the summits of all tempo- 
tal authority. The harpies of avarice kept pace with 
the demon of ambition. England, according to the 
saying of one of the Pontiffs, was, as it were, the 
Pope's garden of delight ; and well did he and his 
successors show the smcerity of their reliance on her 
inexhaustible fruitfulness ! The spirit of her nobles, 
and even of her Churchmen, would often manifest 
itsalf by loud and indignant outcries, when the hand 
of the plunderer was upon them. But the work of 
pillage, nevertheless, went on ; till, at last, the im- 

13* 
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poYerishment «nd ignominy which it inlicted heeame 
toe great for hnman endurance. 

One process by which the life-blood of the coimtry 
pfepai prori- was drained out, was the practice of Pa* 
«i<Hw. pal provision ; a prerogative, by virtue 

of which the Pontiff, athis pleasure, could declare the 
next vacancy of any ecclesiastical benefice or dig* 
nity in the kingdooi, to be at his own disposal. The 
effect of thiB costom was to waste an enormous por« 
tion of the revenues of ^e C^urdi upon foreigners^ 
often the worthless creatures of the Pone ; men, and 
frequently bovs, who neither knew the language, 
nor touched the soil, of the realm upon whose re* 
sources they were tbriving. Another consequence 
was, the fre<^uenc^ of appeab to Rome, by which 
the jurisdictionof the royal courts was contemptu* 
ously, and most perniciously, invaded. The year 
1350 was rendered memorable by the establishment 
of two noble bulwarks against these usurpations* 
■ututMof Pro. '^^^ celebrated Statute of Proyisors, de« 
Ttoon, and of dared void any collation to dignity, or 
PremuBire. benefice which should be at vananca 
with the riffhts of the king, the chapters, or any other 
patron. The Statute of Premunure forbade, under 
th^ severest penalties, the introduction or circular 
tion of bulls or mandates, prejudicial to the king or 
people; and all appeals to the Papal Court, in ques* 
ticms of property, Irom the judgment of the Engliali 
tribunals. 

The subsequent complaints of Parliament, never* 
theless, show that, hitherto, the enactments ot tempo- 
ral legislatures were, to the giant strength of Rome, 
but as a tit^read of tow when it taucheth the fire. In 
jg^ 1373 the declining and feeble monarch 
was again asscdled by ^e clamours of 
his subjects ; and the result was, an almost abortive 
embassy to Avignon, (where Gregory XI. then re« 
sided,) to obtain redress of those grievances and in^ 
suits, which, in defiance of the two laws above men« 
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tioned, were still heaped upon the Church and State of 
England. In the foUowing year an in- ^_. 
quiry was instituted into the number and 
value of English benefices, then occupied by French- 
men, Italians, and other aliens ; and the result exhi- 
bited an outrageous extent of abuse, which demanded 
one more vigorous effort. Another embassy was 
accordingly resolved on, in order to renew negotia- 
tions wim the court of Rome. The name of WicHf 
isippears second on the commission ap- wiciif sent •■ 
pomted for that puipose ; a circumstance «n Arnh m w ador 
which manifests, beyond all question, «^*«'*®i»- 
the importance and notoriety of nis previous labourSy 
and the confidence, both of tne Crown and the Parlia- 
ment, in his intrepidity and wisdom. The seat of 
these conferences was fixed at Bruges, — a city of 
great extent, and high commercial grandeur; and, 
moreover, at a very convenient distance from the 
papal Court; for the spiritual governors of the world 
seem, in those days, to have been most wisely re- 
luctant to expose tne manners and habits of them- 
selves or their dependents to the close inspection of 
enlightened or virtuous strangers. The usual chica- 
nery of the Romish policy, together with the increas- 
ing infirmities and'niinea influence of Edward III., 
protracted these negotiations for a period of two 
years; and, after all, deprived &em ol any effectual 
result. Their first fruits were a series of bulls, issued 
in September, 1375, containing a very oartial remedy 
of the alleged enormities ; and their mial issue was 
an agreement that, in future, the Pope should desist 
from reservations ; and that the King should desist 
from conferring benefices by his writ of Quare Lnpe* 
dit. Respecting the independence of the Chapters 
on Papal Confirmation, in the exercise of their right 
of election, not a syllable is to be found in the treaty. 
And that something like treachery had crept into the 
proceedings would appear from the fact, that John, 
Bishop of Bangor, wno was at the head of the com- 
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mission, was translated, by the Pope's bull, IB Here- 
ford, in 1375, and thence to St. David's, hj the ^ame 
authority, in ISSSL'*^ By this attempt, therefore, the 
hide of the monster was, after all, but slightly puno 
tured, and the " poor malice" of its adyersaries re- 
mained still in danger of its fangs. One beneficial 
consequence, however, most probably must have re« 
suited from the proceeding. It must have opened to 
Wiclif, in more distinct revelation, the serpentine 
mysteries of Pontifical diplomacy. It must haye 
brought his eye somewhat closer to the deformity of 
the Queen and Mother of all the Churches ; and must 
have moved his spirit to a sterner confiict with her 
abominations. That he enjoyed the unabated respect 
and confidence of his sovereign, during these servicesi 
may be concluded from the circumstance, that, in 
November, he was presented by the Crown to the 
Prebend of Aust, in the CoUeffiate Church of West- 
bury within the diocese of Worcester; an^* some 

1375, time afterwards to the Rectory of Lutter- 
WicUf prewnt* worth, in Leicestershire, an appointment 
tend* ^I}Sl which, for that turn, devolved .on the 
and the Rectory Crown, in consequence of the minority 
of Lutterworth, gf the patron, Lord Henry de Ferrers. 

1376 ^^^ °^^^ assaults on the Pontifical 

Semonfltrance pretensions was made by the "GK>od 
pL,^* "°,?** Parliament," which met in the year 1376. 
gaiiiflt"die' ex- It would be deviating from the object of 
tortione of the this narrative to plunge into the labyrinth 
^ of those poUtics, which engagea that 

assembler in measures of determined opposition to 
the administration of the Duke of Lancaster, John 
of Gaunt , or to enlarge on the growing importance 
of the Commons, which made tnem formidable in- 
struments of hostility against an unpopular govern- 
ment. It is more to our purpose to notice the energy 
Tith which they addresscKi themselves to the dntfct 

*I«wiii^p.34,Bote(a.) 



MODB which had loDg infested the country ; and which 
had caused it, like ft natioa of patient and serricea. 
ble assea, (to use the contemptuoas language of th« 
Italians') to " crouch beneath two burdens" — impo- 
Teiishment and disgrace. In the remonstrance which 
they presented to the Crown, they distinctly ascribed 
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tTbli &imtds]iUi iiidlctiaa 
tfielftzL It iii Iwwerer, ^.~ .^^^^-.^ -^ .^-^v^.^—. jj ,„ 
IILl Ihenliin,l»n)clr«ilDibgfonniifsii«s,aDdiaHntDeiilJTin)nhr 
(rfihe KBdei^ nUBiitioD, u> full uid uitliHilk iward of Iha oili InBUuil 
Irv LbtaoTgutzedBCbnne DfpliuKlfr. Some liulu exa^^ruiou may, jk^ 
tmj, hoa und dum, it,ye crept Iruo ttwir suiemetui: bul Ihore un 1* 

■■lUla] nuticnlkn. 

by them, " Ihu (he lu raid to <he Fope of Bona 
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■n lb* pn>m^ •■ ^PHUln » the King, by ihc reu, of ihU wbola 1 
— ■»'-- QBbubopru^oroUKrufnL'- -■"■* — - * — -^--^^ 



udlixwtiwoiMbiiBi^ru^irDibei^nliT, the Pope, bjtn., 

■kiotnddMft^liiihiliiH,lh(ir,arav«wenliam: diti iIm InkeB <tf 



■ttUf allM^ belna lUoMher uo- 
id imra liTlng jeuu ; wbutn ih* 
dunmiTiiiuai whenby Isunliia 



Itamed udwoithyi 



Merrlce, ^dcoDT^ewiythemoeurein (ho reahuj end en wo«e lbu| 
Jewi or Suncaw. It ie aa&ttdin, bjf tbey, U be cauidend, Ihu ilw Im 
oftbeC - ... .^ :.... 
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order to save the conniry from utter bubBiism bbI 
desolation, the Jaw against Papal (novisions Bhoald 
be rigorously enforced; that do Papal "Collector m 
Proctor should renain in Eagland, on pais of life and 
limb; and that no Eaeliahman, on the tike pain, 
diould become such collector, or lemain at Rome." 



ihiny, *li«»u ih«n mn wont lo bt Inn (mln la ill ; tod ill the mU 
ttainr Cntdluh^ accil t«oarih»n, ucibaKlnc'i enamiai: ilui ilv 
■■-n^ in thn^wlU gInlbeumiFOitf muion DiSniiUca utibs Kii«^ 
_i : — tieawriiM>peUiillwliaiei™lm,iiiJclieKi — ' '"-- 



m, liiMa bs daUf uauipeUi upon Ibeiatm, lud clu Kinc^ ngalin : 
UfeooieaudciBiKn^aDiarnliciim, which, riomiliB KIk audu 
«ft« elealoiig of Iheir hiad^ IbgFimehufa now tctioti&aSatt 
nnU) htaoielf: thic In ill lentloni Dom tba Pme whattccw. 
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ill lenliou Dam tha Pope w 
loflBa ttfUm; unl ell tor Ibc 

^ h, thej^jtlutlf ihenanDdToftl 

I. tlM ciOltcuc kfonnkL wUh ibe O 



__, ,_„ „_ _. „ . lIm Ecudneia 

sfoDTBDiMT. bilBuipeueiti, ther^.ilut If ttunaooaT ofOt mlm 

. — * _^ »tor«liiiwit!i ibe Cudlndi' 

w .xune. For tw»dy irimvot 



tbn idTiie li mv 1» faorided, chat DO lodi «dlMUr or pncHv da lenu 
In Enilinl, upon pnln of lUe ud Umh ; and ttiat, on OM lUn niln, 

Entf lahmui become mi; wch iwUeclor or proclar or mnijii u ( 

Oun of ROBW. Ftr beOar Indsmatlon benoC and nunelr, lOBchlBt 

-■ - • '^-'■it the wbtiaClwgT, Mu obedient is hl£ 

iriaj, Hmra KOI Dm Dr. John Smnaalf 
idwinihba lent I& la come baCn the toc^ id 



^o^ene cf Ihia Airiliiiienl,irhi^ bnlnf unltliF chKge^ cai 
mofe, focihaibeKr'edlhaauDeoollaaariD bmaa ISra 7<bi>, - awm 
Ijathet ompialned, ihu "b7 Ifaie DnWdM nniUaide of apoMolkal no- 
Ttiiowh >■ ibe Pope'e dlnnale of dmieh-beDeflaa bj Ue bulla wen 
cslied,ib«1awhilpilnniorihsaeTeiil baneOeeawat* deptiiedtf ihaic 
rlgbt oT c<l1lflloii crpnaenutlon: tbeooUeend Inribed hmIIt— rf g™. 
laodwouMln.whollVaicludedlKiin all church-pnllgrment, hamreT <f 
inch m wH nlniMe or hooounble, » diaL ai waa obeerredWln^ ilmi 
wooldlntimeliekdefeaof ciiunclluUibiH muisn that conceiB .Iba 
qrit1tnalltlO| and noae would be ibund fli u ba promotad to accleelBailcal 
pnlacleB? tbatdlvinawor^Lp woukd ba impabed, hoapliallila aiid eime 
would be neglecifid, coatrary lo the mimRiy inientlon and deeign of 
the IbundeiB of Uw churcbee : Lbat the Iflgil lishti of the ra^iHtliv 
churehea would be }obi^ Ibe churcb butldtnae would all go lo ruiiK^ end 
■tudarotlKlofthepeoplebelacHneduulwlilidniwiL" Beenii,p.4S! 
W-iaSL 
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And diese demands were vi^rously foi- _. 
lowed up, in the Parliament of the next 
year, by. a petition, tk ^t aU provisors, and their minis- 
ters, should be out of the King's proteetion; that 
remedy might be had against such Cardinal» as had 
purchased reservations to the ralue of 20,000, or 
30,000 scrutes of gold — and also against the Bope's 
collector, a Frefnchman, who was then residing in 
London, and conveying, annually, to the Pope 20,000 
marks, or 20,000/.; and who, that year, was actually 
gathering Uie first-fruits throughout the kingdom . To 
mis request the answer was, that redress had been 
promised by the Pope ; and that, if he should fail to 
perform it, the Statutes and Ordinances should be 
observed.* 

The year 1377 was remarkable for the^ ,3-- 
first violent eruption of that displeasure 
which Wiclif had been Ions heaping up for himself 
by his labours for the Reformation of the Church. 
He had returned from Bruges with a firm persuasion, 
that the Pontiff, the proud, worldly, priest of Rome, 
was *^ Uie most cursed of clippers and purse-kervers :" 
and he, probably, continued, more loudly than ever, 
his denunciations against the whole mechanism and 
^bric of his power. The English hierarchy felt 
themselves, at last, called upon to silence and to 
chastise the pertinacious heretic. And, accordingly, 
in the Convocation held on the third of February, 
1377, a citation was issued for his ap- ^j^nf ^^ 
pearance at St. Paul's, on the nineteenth moned to a> 
day of the same monUi, on a charge of P»f before, tfo 

• •• 1 i.i*L* • ^ e Convocation tt 

mamtammg and pubhshmg a variety of ^ ^nji'n. 
erroneous doctrines. Wiclif was now 
placed in circumstances of imminent peril ; and it was 
extremely fortunate, both for him, and for his cause, 
that he enjoyed, at that time, the coun- h^ ia protoctpd 
tenance and patronage of the Duke of by John stf 
Lancasterr It would be vain, at this day, ^°""^ 

'Fox, p. 483. Ed. 1681 
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to search for the origin df his connexion with that 
ambitious Prince. The existence of such connexion, 
however, is very far from wonderful. Nothing can 
be more certain than the fact, that the Duke was de* 
cidedly adverse to the overbearing pretensions of die 
Papacy. It might, therefore, be reasonably expected, 
that his notice would be attracted by the abilities of 
a renowned Divine, almost incessantly employed in 
opposition to the same power. That Wiclif was 
not unknown at court so early as 1366, is obvious, 
from the circumstance that, in his Vindication of the 
Resistance to the Papal Census, he wfites himself 
Chaplain to the King.* The Vindication itself would 
very naturally, recommend him further to the good 
opinion of the Duke.f And it is, moreover, tolerably 
certain, that his notions respecting the incongruity 
between secular office, and the clerical character, 
were in notorious accordance with those of John of 
.Gaunt. And, lastly, his residence at Bruges might 
have brought him into still more immediate inter* 
course wim the duke, who was there at the same 
time, as ambassador on the part of England, to con- 
duct certain negotiations, then pending with France, 
under the mediation of the Pope. All these circum- 
stances, taken together, ma^ be sufficient to account 
for the appearance of this illustrious personage, as 
the friend and protector of Wiclif, in the hour of 
his danger. It is, however, by no means impossible^ 
that he may have been influenced, not solely by his 
hatred of ecclesiastical power, but partly by his per^ 

* Peculiaris Reds Clericus. 

t It is stated by Mr. Lewis, that Wiclif " addreased some of hia works 
which he published," to the Duke of Lancaster^ in 1368. Mr. Vaughan, 
however, has shown that this nuist be a mistake : arising, probably, froin 
a notice to that effect prefixed to a volume of Wictif's M88. in T. C 
Dublin. On examination of the pieces in that volume, it was found that 
only one of them could be safely assigned to the year 1368, and that the 
lest contain allusions which clearly point to a dubsequent period. 
Vaughan, v<ri. i. p. 904, 305. The contents of the MB. volume in que8> 
tion, are the tracts from No. 1. to No. 19. in the second section or Mr. 
Vaughan's Catalogue of Wiclif 's writings. Vaugh. vol ii. p. 386. 
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floiud ayersion to Courtney, Bishop of London, who 
was a Churchman of notorious arrogance^ and had 
shown himself a determined adversary of the dake 
in the parliamentary proceedings of the last year. 

On the day appointed for his appear- widif >• ap- 
ance, Wiclit was attended to St* Paul's PBannca at ft. 
ty the DiJte of Lancaster, and by Lord ^*'""- 
Henry Percy, the Earl Marshal. The scene whick 
eiisuedwas exceedingly tumultuous* An ThemmnhiKWi 
immense concourse was collected in the neoe which fDi« 
church to witness the proceedings; and ^"'^'^ 
it was not without the greatest difficulty, that a pa»* 
sage could be made through the crowd, for Wiclif 
and his distinguished companions to approach the 
spot where the prelates were assembled. The Bishop 
of London on observing the impatience with whicn 
the Earl Marshal was forcing his way, and not, per« 
haps, highly gratified by seeinff the delinquent so 
powerfully attended, told the ean, peremptorily, that 
** if he had known what maistries he would have kept 
in the church, he would have stopped him out from 
coming ^ere." This unceremonious address was 
Instantly resented by " the fiery Duke," who (possi- 
bly conscious that nothing more had been done than 
was necessary to make their way through the press) 
replied to the bishop, that " he would keep such mais- 
try there, though he said nay." The parties, at last, 
struggled through, to our lady's chapel, behind the 
high altar, where the archbishop (Sudbury,) the 
Bishop of London, and other prelate, were assem^ 
bled, together with several noblemen who had resorted 
thither to witness the, proceedings. When Wiclif 
came into the presence of his judges, and stood be<* 
fore them to make answer as to the chaises which 
might be produced against him, the Earl Marshal 
desired him to be seated : an indulgence which the 
fatigues of the day would render reasonable, and 
even necessary^ '^ as he had many things to answer 
for, and therefore would have need of a soft seat." 

14 
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" This interference," says old Fox, '* eftsoons cast the 
Bishop of London into a furnish chaie." He declared 
that WicUf *' should not sit there. It was not ac* 
cording fo law or reason, that he, which was cited to 
appear before his ordinary, should sit down during 
the time of his answer, but should stand." Upon 
these words much angry and indecent altercation 
ensued ; in the course of which the duke began to 
assail the bishop with violent menaces, and told him 
that " he would bring down the pride not only of him, 
but of all the prelacy of Englana :" and added, '* thou 
bearest diyself so brag upon thy parents^ which shall 
not be able to help thee : they shall have enoi:^h to 
do to help themselves." The parents of the bishop 
were the Earl and Countess of l)evonshire : and yet 
it would seem, he was able to keep the noble blood 
in his veins from hotly rebelling at this imperious 
threat ; for his reply was singularly moderate and 
wise : he declared that, in truth, " his confidence was 
not in his parents, nor in any man else, but only in 
God — ^in wnom he tested." The soft answer failed^ 
in this case, to turn au)<nf wrath. The passion of the 
duke overcame both his prudence ana his sense of 
propriety, (a circumstance not very unusual even in 
those days of chivalrous courtesy !) and he vented 
his indi|;nation by saying, in a low voice, to his 
next neighbour, that **he would rather pluck the 
bishop by the hair of his head out of the church, 
than he would take this at his hand." The words 
were not so gently uttered, but they reached the ears 
of some of the Londoners near him. The duke was 
at that time far from popular with the citizens. He 
was not free from suspicion of some design upon 
their liberties. They had, moreover, been thrown 
into a state of some excitement by the display of 
angry feelings which they had witnessed. Hence, 
the vmdictive language of the duke set them instant- 
ly in a flame ; and they cried out vehemently, that 
they would lose their lives rather than see their bishop 
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wy contemptuously and brutally treated. On this, 
the uproar became general : the assembly was brokea 
up in furious disorder ; and the process against Wic- 
m was, for a time, suspended.* The* tumult of the 
day, however, did not end here: ail London was 
aneedily in confusion. A band of rioters proceeded, 
tae next day, to the Savoy, the Duke of Lancaster's 
palace, one «f the most princely structures in the 
Kingdom, reversed his arms as those of a traitor, and 
massacised a clergyman, whom they mistook for the 
Earl Marshal. The mob was at last dispersed by 
the exertions of the Bishop of London ; the Mayor 
and Aldermen were removed from their offices ; and 
their places are said to have been filled by the duke 
with dependents of his own."t 

* Mr.Milner, in his Church Histonr, vol. \y. p. 115, wya, "It would 
hare jrtren real pleasure to the lover of Chrietian reformation, if he could 
have discovered any proof that Wiclif protested against the disorderly 
and insolent behaviour of his patrons :'' and, " that the deportment of 
the archbishop and bishop seems to have been mom unexceptionai>le than 
that of Wiclif and his friendsL" Now does not this language seem to 
intimate that the writer JDUist .hare been on the watch for an opportunity 
of disparaging the Reformer 1 As for the conduct of Wiclifs patrons^ 
we have no objection to deliver it over to the diieq;>le8sure of Dr. Milner. 
Little more, perhaps^ can be said for it, (if correctly refnrted) than, that 
it was very neariy what mi^ht be reasonably anticipated from the 
liaughty and semi-barbarous aristocrats of that aee. The declaration of 
Bishop Courtney, that he would gladly have excluded the Earl Marshal 
from tne Church, might be expected, m those timea^ to chafe the temper 
of a Percy, and nighly to exasperate a Prince of the blood. But as for 
Wiclif himself, charity would, surely, presume that, if he did not inter* 
fere, it was because Ahe tumult and violence of the scene were such a* 
to inake all interference hopeless and nugatory. Nay, any auempt to 
interfere, on his part, mi^ht only have a^ravated the irritation of hi* 
high-bom friends. Nothine can well be more unfair than to raise up 
niuavourable surmises on the strength of a negative circumstance liu 
thia. 

t Mr. Lewis represents the appearance of Wiclif at fSt Paul's as oe> 
earring in 1378. Mr. Vaughan, however, has shown, very clearly, that 
it must have been in 1377. There is no doubt that Lord H. Percy- was 
Earl Marshal in 1377, and that he resigned that oflUce the following year, 
and succeeded to the earldom of Northumberland. Btwides, the Oiys or 
the week and month, mentioned in the accounts of this transaction, agree 
to 1377, and not to 1378. Mr. Lewis, probably, was misled by the fact, 
that the bulls issued by the Pope against Wiclif, were datod Jup^ 1377 ; 
since he deecribes the meeting at«. Paul's as held in obedience to those 
mandates. See Lewia^ p. 6i--68. Vaughan, vol. i. p. 364—357. Fox, 
p. 387, 388. Ed. 1681 In addition to the above considerations^ it maj 
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June, 1377. On the 21st of June, 1377, Edward 
Beadi of Ed- HI. breathed his last, and the £rst Par- 
fbcoMBion ' ^f liament of his grandson, Richard 11. 
Kicharda assembled in October following. It 
appears from the rolls, that they continued, per^ 
Further earn- tlnaciously, to clamouT against the 
gajntt of .the shameless spoliation practised by the 
S»im?*°' the agents of the Pope. They complained 
Fope. that English benifices to the annual 

amount of 6,000/. were held bv Frenchmen, and they 
prayed that the collecting of nrst-fruits and the pro* 
curmg of Papal provisions within this kingdom 
miffht be punished by out-lawry ; that all aliens, as 
well religious as others, should be compelled to avoid 
the realm ; and that, during the war, all their lands 
and goods should be appropriated in aid of its ex- 

Ssnses.* The war here mentioned was among the 
euings entailed upon his people by Edward's pas* 
sion lor military renown. The drain of national 
treasure which it occasioned, was ruinous beyond all 
precedent; and, subsequently, exposed the Crown to 
persevering and indignant remonstrance from the 
OueMioQ whe- Odmmons. Even at this time the preSr 
thar Om traa- sure was SO severely felt as to raise the 
■«»»f»|jeking- question, in Parliament, "whether the 
te'detai'md.'iS kingdom of England, on an imminent 
though required necessity of its own defence, mi^ht law- 
by the Pope, ^^jjy ^^xzixL the treasure of the kmedom, 
that it be not carried out of the land ; although the 
Lord Pope required it, on pain of censures, and by 
virtue of the obedience due to him."t On what pre- 
cise occasion this momentous point was mooted, is 
no( certainly known. It has been surmised that the 
pope, encouraged by the prospect of weakness and 
dissension, incident to the accession of a minor, had 

\» remarlced that, on thii occaeton, it appears that Wlclif waa chad to 
^Pliear before lua Ordinary ^ not before the Papal detogatea ; ""'^ 
quemly, not in obedience to the Papal bulla. 

* Cotton's Abridgement, p. 160. 162. Lewis, p. (XL 

r Lewis, p^ 64, 56. Cott. Abridg. p. 154. 
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reyived the exaction^f Peter-pence, the payment of 
which had been peremptorily forbidden by Edward 
ni. The terms m which the question was proposed 
were, however, quite large enough virtually to deter- 
mine, if answered in the affirmative, that the whole 
load of Papal exactions might be rightfully shaken 
ioff, in utter defiance of Pontifical fulmi- The question of 
nation. The matter was referred to the paymeniatothe 
intrepid casuistry of Wiclif. In his an- ^ ^icu?^*™* 
jBwer, he tosses to the winds all merely 
human authorities, and appeals at <mce ^'*""^«- 
to the divine law. In the first place, he, in substance. 
Affirms that, by theordiDance of God, the principle oi 
jself-preservation, which belongs to individual crea- 
;tures, is likewise clearly extended to communities : 
And that, conseqviently, our kingdom may lawfully 
reserve its treasure for its own defence, wnenever its 
exigences may be such as to render that measure 
necessary. The same conclusioxi, he, secondly, asserts 
anay be drawn from the law of the Gospel. The 
Pope, he says, " cannot challenge the treasure of this 
Jkingdom but under the title of alms; and conse* 
4)uently, under .the title of works of mercy, accordinfr 
Jto the rules of charity ;" and by these very rules, " it 
were no work of chanty but mere madness," to waste 
our resources upon foreigners, already wallowing in 
opulence, while the realm itself is sinking under do- 
mestic taxation, and in danger of falling into ruin. 
These considerations alone might be amply sufficient 
to set the question at rest : but Wiclif seizes the op- 
portunity thus afforded him of protesting, as it were 
before the king and his Parliament, asainsf the world- 
liness and avarice of him who called himself the vicar 
of Christ, and yet was not ashamed to load himself 
with the spoil of the mighty, and to suck the very 
marrow of kings. It may, therefore, be important to 
furnish the reader with the very words of his un- 
daunted testimony. The affirmative of ihis question, 
lie says, ^'appea^eth also by this, that Christ, the 

14* 
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head of the Church, whom'^n^-^hristians ought to 
follow, lived by the alms cif deVbut women. Luke 
yii. 8. He hungered anckhirsted, he was a stranger, 
and many other miseries lie sustained, not only in 
his members, but also in his own body, as the Apos- 
tle witnesseth. 2 Cor. viii. He vhxs made poor for 
your sakesj that through his poverty you might he rich : 
whereby, in the first endowing of the Church, what- 
soever he were of the clergy that had any temporal 
possessions, he had the same as a perpetual alms, as 
DOth writings and chronicles do witness. Whereupoxi 
St. Bernard, declaring in his second book to Eugemus, 
^at he could not challenge any secular dominion by 
right of succession, as being the vicar of St. Peter, 
writedi thus ; — *• If St. John should speak to the Pope 
himself, (as Bernard doth to Eugenius,) were it to do 
thought diat he would take it patiently? But let it 
be so that you challenge it unto you by some other 
ways or means : but, tmly, by any right or title apos« 
tolical you cannot so do. For how could he give you 
that, which he had not himself? That which he 
had be gave you ; that is to say, care over the Church ; 
but, did he give you any lordship or rule? Harit 
w^at he ^aim, — rfot hearing rule^ as lords over tht 
clergy, but behaving yourselves as examples to the flock f 
And because thou sbalt not think it to be spoken only 
in humility, mark the very word of the Lord himself 
in the Gospel, the kings of the people do rule over them ; 
but you shall not do so. Here lordship and dominion 
is plainly forbidden to the apostles, and darest diou, 
then, usurp the same? If thou wut be a lord, thou 
ahalt lose thine apostleship ; or, if thou wilt be an 
apostle thou shalt lose thy lordship ; for, truly, thou 
shalt dei>art from one of them. If thou wilt have 
both, thou shalt lose both ; or else, think thyself to 
be of that number, of whom God doth so greatly 
complain, saying, They have reigned, but not through 
fne ; they are become princes, but I have not known %t. 
Now if it do suffice thee to rule with [without ?J the 
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I«ord, thou bast Ihy glory; but not with God. But, 
if we wiU keep that which is forbidden to us, let us 
hear what is said^iSe that is greatest among you, saitb 
Christ, shall be nKde as the least, and hew&ek is high^ 
est skaU he made as the minister ; and for example, he 
set a child in the midst of them. So this, then, is the 
true form and institution of the apostle's trade : lord* 
ship and rule is forbidden, ministration and service 
icommanded.' Bf these words of this blessed man, 
whom the whole Church doth reverence and worship, 
it doth appear that the Pope hath not power tooccupy 
the Churdi goods, as lord thereof, but as minister, 
and servant, and proctor for the poor. And would to 
God that the same proud and greedy desire of rule 
iand lordship, which this seat doth challenge unto it, 
were not a preanAle to prmare a way unto AntP'Christ. 
Wot it is evident by the Gospel, that Christ, through 
bis poverty, and sufTerine, and humility, got unto him 
{he children of his kingdom. And moreover, so far 
AS I remember^ the same blessed man, Bernard, in 
his third book, writeth also unto Eugenius. — * I fear 
no other ^eater poison to happen unto thee, tlum 
greedy desire of rule and dominioDv.' "* 

And thus, for the second time, did Wiclif stand up, 
as the public advocate of his sovereign and his coun<i> 
try. The reader will doubtless have remarked the 
peculiar language in which he here speaks of the 
temporal possessions of the clergy. He represents 
them as a perpetual alms; that is, not as contribution 
to be solicited by the clergy, day by day, or year by 
year, from the members of their nock ; but, rather 
as an endowment originating purely in voluntary 
benevolence, and piety, to be equitably and faithfully 
^continued to them upon the same kindly principle. 

* Thitanswer is printed inFox, p. 61a Ed. 1684 ; bat so priiit«d, (m 
Mr. Van^baD otaervea,) that it is not easr toaee where Wiclif enda^ and 
where the martyroligikbogiDs again. Mr. Vanghan conrolted the M& 
Job. Beldeni. B. 1(X and thus aaeenained that whM is giren above bekHua 
toWicli£ Vangh.ToLLFk 963-366. 
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Whether this opinion he correct or not, it is evident 
from the above extract, that it was the opinion en- 
tertained hf Ae Reformer; and that, although he 
speaks of clerical emoluments as eleemos3rnaT7, he 
must be understood to include thdr j)erpetuity in his 
notion of them. According to his news, the priest- 
hood may be considered as holding their property 
under a tenure, liable to forfeiture by such gross 
abandonment ot their duties, as must defeat the pur* 
poses for which the Christian ministry was instituted. 
This notice of his peculiar views is of considerable 
importance towards a just estimate of his theorr, 
which has sometimes lieen represented as Tirtnally 
reducing die secular clergy to a condition precisely 
similar to that of the Mendicant Orders. Against 
those Orders, and the verv principle of their institi^ 
tion, his whole life was, almost, one incessant war» 
fare ; nothine, therefore, can be more absurd or self* 
destructiye than the surmise, that he was anxious 
for the introduction of a similar principle into the 
ancient and established system. On this subject 
however, more will be saja hereafter* 
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CHAPTER V. 
1377—1379. 

• > 

BulU iaaued hy the Pope againet WtcU/^QOdly received at Qr- 
Jord—WicUf appears at Lambeth before the Papal delegate*-^ 

• rialenee of ike Londoners— Meeeage from the Queen Doufcu^er-^ 
WieUf'e ttritten anstpera to the charges— He is dismieaed with 
injunctions to abstain fromspreadingms doctrines — Sis conduct 
jon this occasion constdered—His reply to the mixtim theologiu — 
His views with regard to Church Property— In what sense he 
considered the possessions of the Church as Alms — His dangerous 
sickness— He is visited by several of the MedicantSj who exhort 
him to repentanee—His answer. 

The pastoral duties of Lutterworth, and the labours 
of the theological chair probably divided the time of 
Wiclif, in the interval, between the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1377, when the tempest which threatened him 
was so suddenly dispersed, and the close of the same 
year, when it once more gathered over his head. It 
does not appear that any record has been preserved 
of the erroneous articles of doctrine for which he was 
summoned to answer before the convocation at St. 
Paul's. A^nts, however, were busily at work, by 
whose fidelity and diligence the Apostolic See was, 
soon after, provided with materials of accusation; 
and, accordingly, in the course of some months from 
the tumultuous proceedings related in the preceding 
chapter, no less than four bulls issued ^377 
forth, for the suppression and punish- Bulb inued bjr 
ment of the audacious innovator. In wiSS*****^ 
these instruments, three of which are 
addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Bishop of London, the servant of the servants of Grod, 
" laments that England, illustrious for its wealth and 
grandeur, but still more illustrious for the purity of 



ita taiih, should now be oTernm with the tares of ■ 
pernicious heresy; and, (to complete the affliction 
and the shame,) that the evil had been felt at Borne, 
before it had ever been resisted in Britain ! Hia 
Holiness had been ctedibly informed that John Wie- 
)if, Rector of the church of Lutterworth, ajid Pro- 
fessor of the Sacred Page — (it were well if be were 
not a master of errors!)— had broken forth into a 
detestable insanity, ana had dared to assert and 
spread ^road ojnnions utteriy subversive of the 
Church, and tarouring of the perversity and ^o- 
rance of Marsilius of Fadua, and John ot Gandunoj* 
both of accursed memory," For this cause it waa 
atrictly enjoined that inquiry should secretly be made, 
respecting this matter; and, if it should turn out 
to be as represented, then the said John Widif 
should forthwith be apprehended and imprisoned, 
that his confession should be taken, imii iirictiy con- 
etaUd, and transmitted under seal to Rome, and the 
ofiender hisiBelf detained, ns^ further direelioiu 
iheuld be received. It was also vijoined that due 
vigilance should he exercised to pteaure the king. 
And the royal family, together with his nobles and 
•councilors from the defilement of these pestilent 
pnversions. And as " the arm of flesh" would be a 
convenient auxiliary in the execution of these spirit- 
ual measures, a paternal epistle is, further, addressed 
to his Majesty Edward III. requesting that he would 
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deign to extend his gracious support to the pioeeed- 

ings of the prelates, as he valued his good name on 
earth, his bliss in heaven, and the Mnediction of 
the Holy See. A mandate similar to the three for- 
mer, was also addressed to the Universitv of Oxford, 
strictly commanding them, on pain of forfeiting all 
the pnvileges conferred on them b3r the Holy S^e; 
to suppress^ the doctrines and conclusions imputed to 
Wiclif, to seize the person of Wiclif himselt, and to 
deliver it to the custody of the archbishop or his 
colleague. With these documents was inclosed s 
schedule containing nineteen erroneous conclusions^ 
said to be maintained and taught bv the heresiarch. 
The whole of the above formidable apparatus of 
missives, bears date the 11th of June, 1377 ; so that 
there must have been abundant time for conveying 
to Rome, previous to the concoction of these instru- 
ments, full intelligence of the decisive answer givea 
by Wiclif to the question proposed to him by Parlia- 
ment, in the early part ot the year, relative to the 
lawfulness of withholding payments from the Pope.r 
This last overt act of rebellion must have amply 
filled up the measure of his iniquities, and heated one 
seven times hotter than before, the furnace of the Ptm-^ 
tifical wrath. In the Frimate of England and the 
Bishop of London, the Holy See found most willing 
and faithful ministers, who declared that neither en- 
treaties, nor menaces, nor gifts, nor the imminent 
terrors of death itself, should divert them from their 
duty in this righteous cause.* At Oxford, however,, 
the reception of the Papal rescript was lamentably 
different from what mignt have been expected from 
true sons and champions of the Church. It was even 
debated whether the Bull should be honourably re* 

* '* Episcopi .... animati pluiimiun, pn^tebantur ae nuHiua precitaK 
nttlliua minia vol muDeribua eaw flecteodn^ quii^ in iaUl cauB& mA% 
juatitiam aequemtnr, etiam li pericuhim ea^tia inunineiet." Wata.- 
ft 206. 
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ceired, or disdainfully tejected.* In the first place, 
it was a manifest invasion of their privileges ; and 
secondly, it demanded the sacrifice of a man who 
had long heen the chammon of their rights, and the 
glory of the University. The mandate, however, was 

at last received, though with manifest 
den cSSty re^ coldness and reluctance ; and its recep-* 
ceived at Ox- tion was followed by no symptoms of 
*** readiness to comply with its requisi^ 

lions. To quicken their movements, a peremptory 
letter was addressed by Sudbury, Archbishop of Can-^ 
terbury, to the Chancellor of Oxford, insistmg upon 
a speedy and faidiful obedience to the commands of 
the Pope; and the result of all these preliminary 

proceedings was, that early in the next 
Wiciif^peare y®*'> Wiclif appeared before the synod 
at Lambethbe. of Papal Commissioners, assembled in^ 
iS^'f^ the archbishop's chapel at Lambetb 

palace. But here again, disappomtmenf 
was in store for the inquisitors. At the time of ther 
meeting, the place was besieged by multitudes of the^ 
Londoners, who are represented by the chronicles of 
the' time, as deeply infected by the heresy of Wiclif^ 
The more violent and outrageous among them broke 
Violence of the into the chapelt where uie delegates 
toikionen. vrere convened, and showed by their 
words and demeanour, Aat they were prepared to 
resent very efl!ectually the infliction of injury on the 

Serson of the reformer. The consternation of the 
elega'tes was extreme ; and it was not at all miti-^ 

* To the utter amazement and diamay of Wakingham! "Diu in 
pendulo hesrebant utrum papalem bullam deberam cum honore recipere^ 
vel omnino cum dedecore rafutare. Oxonienae Studium generate! quim 
ffravi hipeu a sapientiaD et acientie cubnine decidiati ; quod quondam 
inextricabilia atque dubia toti mundo declaraie oonau^ati ; jam, ignuran- 
itaB nubilo obfuacatum, dubitare non vereria qu» quemlibet e laicis Cnrla* 
tiania dubitare non licet Pudet recordationis tantflB impnidentie : et, 
ideo, superaedeo in hujinmodo materia immorarl, ne matema videar 
ubera decerpere manibua, qua dare lac potum acieMia cooaoev£re I" 
Waia p. aOO. Ed. 1574. ad. An. 1377. 

t Wais. p. 206. Ed. 1574. 
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Sited by the sodden appearance of Sir Lewis Clil^ 
rd in the court, with a message from Mesaase fwn 
the Queen Mother, the widow of the tbeQuoonDoif^ 
Black Prince, positively forbidding, them ■«*'^- 
to proceed to any dennite sentence against Wiclifr 
The effect of this mandate is indignantly described 
by Walsingfaam : ^' As at the wind of a shaken reed,- 
their speech became softer than oil ; to the pnblic 
loss of their own dignity, and the damage of the 
whole Church. They who had sworn that they wouldf 
yield no obedience even to the princes and nobles of 
the realm, until ^ey had chastised the excesses of 
the heresiarch, conformably to the Papal mandate, 
were smitten with such terror by the face of an ob- 
scure retainer of the princess, that you would have 
thought their horns were gone,* and that they had 
become as a man that heareth not, and in whose 
mouth are no reproofs/' And thus was the prey 
once more rent froin the jaws of the fion. The 
whole scene furnishes a curious indication of the 
turbulent spirit of those times ; and the irruption of 
^e mob, on the one hand, and the imperious message 
of the royal dowager on the other, demonstrate tiiiat 
^e influence of Wiclif had made formidable incur- 
sions into almost every region of society, from the 
highest to the lowest. >^ 

At this meeting, Wiclif delivered to wiciiPswritteii 
the commissioners a paper, containing amiwer to the 
an answer to the charges of heresy, and ci»^<* 
an explanation of the opinions contained in his 
conclusions. t He was, nevertheless, HeiadiimtawA 
strictly admonished by the delegates to withii^un^^ 
abstain from repeating such proposi- J^J^J?*" ^^ 
tions, either in the sdiools, or in his S^^S! 
sermons, in order that the laity might 

* Saeh are the words of the Chnmiefer: **^^vt comibiie eos canM* 
fntane; Ibcios Telut homonon tndiem, et oon habem in on mo ledui* 
gottonea" Wata. Hist AngL p. 206, 201 Ed. 1674 

t "Ooodumones muo, cum respoiiBione msL" Seldeo. MSS. ArcbL 
B. 10. It is a](K) primed in Wabinghan^ p. 205-4109. 
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not be made to stumble by his perversions^: an in^ 
juction, which, as the popish chronicler complains, 
he treated with contempt, and persisted in scattering 
conclusions still more pernicious.* Besides this pa* 
per, he presented to the Parliament, which assembled 
early in April, 1378, another document of a similar 
import, though with some variations, and in several 
parts, much more diffuse and explicit than the former. 
His reason for submitting this declaration to Parlia- 
ment, if we may judge tr^m the somewhat obscure 
titlet prefixed to it, is, that he had reason to believe 
that his conclusions had been imperfectly, or incor- 
rectly reported at Rome. And here it is necessary 
for the biographer of Wiclif to pause awhik ; because 
it is here mat his conduct has been not only assailed 
by Popi^ adversaries^ bat languidly defenoed. if not 
openly condemned, by certain Protestant triends. 

lite conduct on ^^^ ^* ^^P» ^^^^ listen to the representa- 
thia occasion tions of his enemies. Among these, we 
otNMidemL mAVi naturally, expect to find the Popish- 
annalists; of wnom none was more bitter and inve-- 
terate than Walsingham. By this writer it is affirm- 
ed, that " by these artful explanatory statements he 
deluded his judges, and threw some plausible mean- 
ing into his ne&rious propositions ;t all of which, if 
simply taken, according to the mode in which he 
produced them in the schools, and in his public 

Breaching, unquestionably savour of heretical prttviHf,** 
'o thisme answer is very simple and obvious : His 

• Wato. p. 206. 

t " Frocefltatio Reverendi Docunria, una cum ejus ConcJuaionibni^ 
qua ab eo, in MbKripUL formft, sunt poaita ; qua, in conmmilibui ma- 
teriifl, etdissimilibusTormia, eunt et fuerunt reponaue, et ad Curiadk 
nomanam transmiase ; et «tc, in multis, minua bene imposita." Tliia 

eper to printed in Lewia^ p. 382; No. 4(X, ffom MBS. Seldea Arch, 
la 

1 1 preaanMLbut am not quite certaia. that thia m^iat be the meaning 
of hla words. The reader diall judge. Anerrecitinchte /{r«fez]|[danatary 
paper, (l^e second lie doea not give.) the Chrcxiicler aoda, " Wk eodem- 
modo, idem veraipellia ilJe Wicklefidea, ponendo inteliechim in wuUf 
n^trndia vropoaitionibtUy favore et duigentia Londinenainm, dehiait 
■1108 esHumnatorea, E^iacopoa deriait, et eraait" Wala. p. 209. 
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opinions, even as represented by himself in his ex- 
planatory papers, will unquestionably, be found, by 
all good Catholics, to savour very sufficiently of here' 
tical pravity. And, if they savour of it somewhat 
less rankly than the conclusions imputed to him by 
the holy see, it is because he could not, in justice, be 
expected to stand or fall by a statement of his own 
opmions, coming from the mouth of an adversary, 
or an accuser. But this part of his case will be more 
fully considered below. 

Still more dishonourable to the memory of Wiclif, 
is the representation of a modem enemy to Pro- 
testant reformation. '* ^o prepare for the day of 
trial," says Dr. Lingard, " he first published a defence 
of part of his doctrine, in language the most bold 
ana inflammatory. Soon afterwaiSs he composed a 
second apologv, in which, ^ou^h he assumed a mo- 
derate tone, ne avowed his willingness to shed his 
blood ib defence of his assertions. There is, how- 
ever, reason to believe that the new^postle was in 
no haste to ^sp the crown of martyrdom. At his 
trial he exhibited to the prelates the same paper, 
but with numerous corrections and improvements." 
And in a note, ^e same historian says, '* these three 
papers may be found in Walsin^am," (whereas, in 
fact, only one of them is to be found there ; namely, 
the paper which he presented on his trial,) and thea 
adds with matchless composure, " there is no date to 
any of them ; but their contents seem to point out the 
order in which they succeeded each other."* 

It is impossible to mistake the object pf this state- 
ment. Its purpose, evidently, b to represent Wiclif 
as maintaining the port of heroism^ when daxu^er was 
at a convenient distance, and as lowering his tone 
precisely according to the urgency of its approach ! 
Now, in the first place, on a moment's consideration, 
it must lurely occur to every reader, that to pubU^ 

• Liogaid*! England, toL ir.f^^M, »7. 
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an infiarmpatory statement of heretical opinions, musL 
in those times, have been rather a hazardous mode of 
preparing for trials before a tribunal of spiritual in- 
43uisitor8, acting under the immediate commission of 
tne Pope. But, in the second place, I know not to 
what inflammatory paper the historian alludes, unless 
it be to an answer published by Wiclif, to a violent 
assault upon his positions, by an anonymous writer, 
whom he calls a " motley theologue ;"^ and if this be 
so, it is next to an absolute certainty, that this attack, 
or at least the answer to it, appeared subsequently to 
(hose two papers, which Dr. Lingard has been pleased 
to describe as the second and the third, and, therefore, 
could not be put forth by way of preparation for his 
trial. From tne very language of the tract itself, it is 
evident that the delegates must then have been wait- 
ing the final decision from Rome. For, in speaking 
of the unlimited power of binding and loosing, claimed 
by the Pope, he there says, " whether the ludges or 
delegates, by the Papers permission^ proceed to con- 
demn my conclusions, or the Lord Pope himself, the 
faithful are unanimously to make opposition to that 
blasphemous opinion."! Combine these words vnth 
the language of the Papal bull, which enjoins that 
the examination of Wiclif, together with tne whole 
proceedinffs of the delegates should be transmitted 
^der seal to Rome, to await the further direction of 
his JSolinesstt and no reasonable doubt can remain, 
^t Uie case hsid then been disposed of in EnglancL so 
far as the commissioners had authority to dispose ot it; 
and that they were actuall3r expecting further instruc- 
tions from the Pope, either in tne shape oi a final sen- 
tence from himself, or of a general permission to 
them, to deal with the matter as they should think fit. 
Again, if Dr., Lingard's arrangement of these docu* 
ments is to be accepted, it will follow, that the bolder 

* Mlxtus theologus. t Levis, p. 79. 

X Donee a nobis super hoc aliud recq[ieriU0 in xnaDdatii. See Uui pi» 
jage of the bull iaLewis^ p. 311. 
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and more explicit of &e two remaining napers waa 
composed before his trial, and afterwaros softened 
down into the comparatively moderate apology whid^ 
he actually exhibited to the prelates. All the evi- 
dence that yet remains to us, is directly opposed to 
any such inversion of their oider. In the nrat place, 
— the title prefixed to the more diffuse of these £x« 
planations, intimates that it was addressed to the 
Parliament ;* and, if so, it must have appeared sub- 
sequently to the proceeding at Lambeth; for the 
Parliament did not meet tillafter those proceedinss 
had been concluded. But, further, — ^the pajper iiseu 
contains a manifest reference to certain explanations 
and reasonings produced l^ him in some previous 
.document ; and such r^easonings are actually found in 
the Paper presented to the Delep^tes. For instance 
— in Article 6 of the Paper, which stands second in 
Lewis, Wiclif speaks of the power of temporal au- 
jthorities to take away the goods of a deUnqueiU Church. 
This authority he had asserted to be derivable from 
jthe supreme power of God, which might, for that, as 
well as for any other purpose, be communicated to 
jearthlv potentates. Bnt he adds-^** lest this conclu* 
sion snould, by reason of its remoteness, appear to he 
impertinent. I have shown that temporal Lords have 
|>ower to taxe away the alms conferred by them <m 
the Church, Whenever the Church abuses them :" and 
to show thisy is actually the object of the sixteenth 
«nd seventeen^ Articles of the tormer Paper.f The 
.contents of these Papers do, therefore, ''seem to 
point out, very plainly, the oriier in which they were 
delivered:'* and that order is, beyond all reasonable 
^uesJt^on, directly at variance with the convenient 
jsurmise of Dr. Lingard.{: 

* Kb tide in itie Selden Ma is "ad ParKamenitim JUgi§,*' Spa 
4V«agh. Tol. it p. 384. 

t See Lewie, p. 701 Gonmued with p. 6£^ 86. 

t The xepresentatlon of this question given above, agreee, e—anfiiWy, 
wHh that of Mr. Vaugban, which, on the beat comideration I could bo. 
jilowiJi|wiiic,appetntoiiMtobeji]flt. Vangh^q, M i- P- 40(s note la 

15* 
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The slanderous insinuation, — that Wielif, on tfau 
memorable occasion, be^n by bullying, and ended 
by tameness and submission, — in the mouth of a 
OathoUc adversary, will, perhaps, excite but little 
Astonishment, though it may give rise to certain 
oihei emotions* But what must be our sorrow^ 
should we find similar unworthy suspicions of Wic- 
lif 's integrity adopted, and maintained by a Protestant 
historian ? And yet it is even so. *' He delivered to 
the Court,*' says Milner, in his Church History, *' a 
protest and qualification of his positions, which had 

oeen deemed erroneous and heretical* One of 

his conclusions was this :' All the race of mankind, 
here on earth, have no power simply to ordain, that 
8t. Peter and nis successor should poutically rule over 
the world for ever.' His explanation before the As- 
sembly waft to this effect: 'This conclusion is self- 
evident, in as much as it is not in man's power to 
•stop the coming of Christ to judge the quick and the 
dead :' an explanation," Mr. Milner observes, ** which 
renders the conclusion equivocal, if not altogether 
nugatory." 

Now, one would naturally conclude, from this 
jbtatement, that the document in question contained 
not another syllable, which could affect the perpetual 
and uncontrollable supremacy of the Pope. But, if 
we turn to the eighteenth aruclef of this very Paper, 
we shall find a position insufferably offensive to 
Catholic ears, and virtually subversive of the Papal 
claim to absolute and irresponsible dominion. It is 
there distinctly asserted, that even the Pope himself 
may, on some accounts, be corrected by his subjects ; 
and. for the benefit of the Church, may be impleaded 
by Doth clerffy and laity. This position is grounded 
by him on the consideration, that the Pope ia our 
peccable brother ^ and liable to sin as well as we : and 
he plainly affirms, that, when the whole college of 

* Vol ir. p. ^7, Ae. ' t Ltwiflb p. 01 
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^afdinals is remiss in correcting him for ike necessarv 
welfare of the Church, the rest of the body, which 
may chance to be chiefly made up of laity, may, me- 
dicmally, reprove him and implead him, and reduce 
him to Detter life : a doctrine, which it would be dif- 
ficult in theory, and quite impossible in practice, to 
reconcile with the indefeasible autocracy of the Vicar 
of Christ. Yet this is the doctrine exhibited by Wic- 
lif to the Papal delegates at Lambeth, even according 
to the representation of Walsingham ; and it is wound 
up by these memorable words : '* Far be it from the 
Church that the truth should be condemned because 
it sounds ill in the ears of the sinful and the ignorant; 
for then the whole faith of Scripture must be liable 
to condemnation."* 

Again : his eleventh article maintains, that there 
** is no power granted by Christ to his disciples, to 
excommunicate a subject for the denial of temporali- 
ties to the clergy."t — " This," says Mr. Milner, " is 
a part of Wiclu 's doctrine, which imdoubtedlyy was 
levelled at the right of the clergy to possess any kind 
of property ; and was intended to be applied to the 

Eurpose 01 setting that right aside. He takes care, 
owever, in his explanation, to avoid the direct asser- 
tion of his real sentiment, by saying only-— this is 
declared, in that doctrinal principle, taught in Scrip- 
ture, according to which we believe that G-od is to be 
loved above all things ; and our neighbour and ene- 
my to be loved above all temporal goods :^ for the 
law of God cannot be contrary to itself." 

That this particular conclusion was levelled at the 
possessions of the clergy, is a point very far removed 
from the certainty which is h^e claimed for it by Mr. 
Milne^. From the tenor of various other positions 
in the Paper, it seems, rather, to have been directed 
against the abuse of the power of excommunication. 
Ijie ninth Article denounces the application of that 

* WaMngh. p. 206, S09. Lewis p^ 06^ 67. 
tW«Wi«li. P.906L Lewis, p. 64. 
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ppwer to the pwposes of personal reyjenge or passiim : 
jand, by parity of reasoning, it may here be con- 
jiemned as a means of extorting the payment of cleri- 
.cal demands, whether those demands were just or 
questionable. His yiews, it must be confessed, azie 
but obscurely apd imperfectly developed in this Arti- 
cle; but fi:pm thifi^ in combination with several other 
Articles^ it will appear that, in his estimation, the 
power m question pugh^ never to be resorted to, 
£xcept with an immediate and charilnble view to the 
j^enefit of h^man souls^ and that, consequently, it 
icould .not, ivithout impiety, be empU>yed merely as an 
auxiliary to the interests of the priesthood; and thai 
its use, for such purposes, was never warrantable, 
unless the case were one which might, directly and 
immediately, involve the honour of reliffion and the 
jsause of God.* And such a case mi^t be fairly 
said to occur if the substraction of clericiu dues shoula 
be such, 9s tp seriously threaten aQ utter cessation or 
jsuspensipn pf j^linp^s oi^in^OiQBS, 

^he jhfip^ry pf Wiclif, respecting the temporal pos^ 
^ssions of the clergy, is intimated in his eighteenth 
Article : — ** When the Pope, or temporal Lords, shall 
have endowed the Church with temporalities, it is 
lawful for them to take them away, by way of medi- 
cine, to prevent sin, notwithstanding exfionrniumcatuniy 
because they are not ^ven hut undjer a condition^* 
This portion is pr.ec|sel)[ conformable to thje doctrine 
he had maintained m his answer tp the question of 
the ParKament, wherein he affirms the ecclasiastical 
endowments to be in the nature of a pernettud alms; 
liable to forfeiture, on a ^oss failure of tne condition 
upon which they were enginally ^[ranted. Whatever 
pay be tbe merits or the demerits, pf this doctrine, 
it is here, at least, with entire consistency, asserted by 
the Reformer. But, then, says Mr. Milner, the foL* 
Jpwing is his explanation of it before the delegatea. 

* He allowed that temporilUlee might be exacted brecclMiaitieal cent 
jRirefi, aecet«pnd, ad 7indieatbnem pel. Wa^ p. w, I^wii^ p, H, 
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'''The truth of this is evident, because nothing ought 
to hinder a man from performing the prmcipid works 
of charity. Yet God forbid that, by these words, occa- 
sion should be given to the Lords temporal to take 
away the goods of the Church.'' And the historian 
adds — ^^ I need make no remark on this conclusion, 
and its explanation !" Now, it is submitted, on the 
contrary, that the following remarks rmzybe made, 
and ought to he made upon it : — ^first, that nis notions 
on the subject are not to be collected solely from the 
brief and meager language of this particular Article, 
hnX from the tenor of the whole document; which 
shows, that he considered the subject of ecclesiastical 
property with constant reference to its effect on the 
spiritual interests of men ; that he, accordingly, held 
that the purposes of charity might, in some cases of 
egregious abuse, be more transcendently and effect- 
tually accomplished by withdrawing, or suspending 
those spiritual alms, than by continuing to supply 
them ; and that, consequently, the terror of excommu- 
nication itself oug^t not to deter the temporal autho- 
rities from venturing on this act of what he considered 
«s ^utritahU justice. The sixth Article of the same 
Paper, however, shows that he never contemplated, 
418 legitimate, a spoliation of the Church, bv the 
**hare authority y** and capricious will, of individuals; 
but a deprivation, by the authority of the Church: 
and by the Church, be it always remembered, Wiclif 
understood, not merely the clerical body, but the 
whole Christian community. So that the sum of his 
doctrine, as here asserted, amounts to this — that the 
authority of the temporal magistrate is fully compe- 
tent to the office of providing, that ecclesiastical 
endowments should be applied to the purposes for 
which they were originally granted, on pam of for- 
feiture and confiscation ; a doctrine which was after- 
wards fortnidably exemplified in the sixteenth century, 
but which it must have demanded no ordinary courage 
for any individual to breathe in the days of Wiclu : 
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esp^i9lly in the presence of such a Coort as was tben 
Asse,aibled at Lambeth. 

Another complaint of Mr.. Milner is, that ia xoma 
of his writings, Wiclif called the Pope antichfist, 
jobber, and insolent priest of Rome; but that no 
such language is to be found in this protestation. It 
isj indeed, undeniable, that no such epithets or attri- 
butes are bestowed upon the Po]).tin in this paper; 
and it would have been truly surprising if it had been 
otherwise. The conclusions which he was accused 
of maintaining, contain not a syllable to that effect ; 
.and I know not xbax the spirit of martyrdom itself can. 
require of a man wantonly to exasperate his judges, 
by avowing practices or opinions which he is not 
called upon to vindicate or explain. But, further, it 
is extremely important to remark, that, in all proW 
biUty, those writings of Wiclif *s, which contain the 
most unsparing denunciation of Papal corruption and 
arrogance, were published subsequently to his appear- 
ance at Lambeth. I say, in aU probMity / because 
his work$ aire so nwnerou3, ai^d so dispersed, that it 
wi^OiX look )ike rashness to venture on a more confi- 
dent assertion. Thus much, however, is next to 
certain, — that several of hi^ treatises, which have 
hitherto been ascribed to^an earlier period, could, by 
no possibility, have been composed till after that 
transaction ;* and that precisely in those treatises it 
is, that we find the most violent languagie of reproba- 
!tion levelled at the Papacy. In t^at case, the fair 
and reasonable inference is, not that the terrors of 
pers/ecution kept his opinions in concealment, but 
rather, thax his detestation of the Romish sysiem grew 

* ThitL I thiidL is shown irresistibly by Mr. Vaughan, with respect to 
•the TriaMDicueLrrrtne Sentence of Cutbb ezpounded,--the tsBBliees on Pre* 
lates, a^d op .Clerks poesessionerBj—How Anti-Christ and his Clerlm feren 
true Priests fro preaching the Gospel,— How Satan and his Priests casten 
by tluree cursed heresies, &c. These are sapposed, by Mr. Lewis, to iwve 
appeared previously to the Lambeth Synod. But Mr. Vi|Ugq%p has 
pibvcd this to be impossible, by showing that every one of th«n contaiai 
BOOM allusion to events which happened subsequently. See note 9^ to 
■eoond edition of Vaughan, vol. i. p. 381. 
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Stronger as be advanced in life ; and that his indig* 
nation was probably aggravated, in his latter years, 
by the scandal whkh the Papal schism inflicted upon 
Christendom. 

Mter all, however, it wonld ill become any candid 
biographer of Wiclif, to claim unqualified commenda- 
tion for. the document which, on this occasion, he 
exhibited to his judges. It would be vain to deny 
&at there is, in some parts of it, an air of obliquity, 
of confusion, of scholastic intricacy^ which very 
jpreatly weakens its dignity and effects Whether this 
18 to be partially ascribed to the peril of his situation ;- 
or whether it may more justly be considered as one 
unhappy symptom of the influence of the schoktstic 
disci]^ne upon his understanding, none can pro- 
Bounce, but He who searcheth the heart of man. In 
the formation of our own judgment, however, it 
should always be recollected, that we have this paper 
just as it has been transmitted to us by his bitterest 
enemy, the historian Walsingham ; ^at, neverthe- 
less, with all its imperfections and obscurities, it eon- 
tains an unflinching assertion of certain truths,- which 
must have been as gall and wormwood to the adhe-^ 
rents of the Romish hierarchy. Dr. Lingard, indeed, 
would have vs believe that this explanation was 
received as orthodox, by the prelates. K the paper 
was so received, their lordships must have been be- 
yond comparison, less fastidious than usual. The 
articles, |br instance, which asserted the peccability 
of the Pope, and the power of the Christian commu- 
nity to correct his moral aberrations, were proposi- 
tions of no easy digestion to an orthodox and zealous 
churchman of the fourteenth century ! And if the 
fudges of Wiclif were able to receive that stsying, it 
IS tolerably clear that their capacity for it must have 
been powerfully quickened by the cries of the London 
mob, and the ''pompous" message from the mother 
of the king. But tor these active stimulants, the 
cmdusiffM of the reformer would probably have beett 
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rejected with evterf symptom of abhoneBce ; and Wf 
have already seen that the Popish chronicler deplores 
and reprobates the rapid effect of these applications 
to the consdenee of the delegates. Even as it was, 
they felt it necessary to enjoin that he should, for the 
future, abstain from trying the effect of his pemi-' 
dous preparations upon the moral constitotioDis of 
the people. 

It should further be kept in mind, that ^e explanaF 
tions of Wiclif were still to be submitted to the 
judgment of the Pontiff, and that the impending 
terrors of that judgment had no effect whatever, in- 
arresting or mitigating his exertions. In what Dr. 
Lingard calls his inJtmmuUoni paper, (his answer to* 
the " motley divine,'' who had assailed him) his Ian** 
guage is, more than ever, vehement and uncompro^ 
mising; and this tract, it must be observed, was put 
forth at the very time, when his fate was pending at 
Rome ; when every syllable that fell from nis pen, or 
from his lips, would be faithfully and speedily reported 
to the Pope ; and when the sentence of excommuni" 
cation might, every moment, be expected to burst 
upon his head. And this sentence must, in all likel^ 
hood, have actually gone forth against him, had not 
the arm which wielded the thunder, been suddenly 
paralyzed by that portentous schism, which, soon 
after, astonished and convulsed the whole Christians 
world. 

Both in the i>aper which he presented at Lambetiv 
and in that whicn he afterwards submitted to Parlia- 
ment, Wiclif protests that he is willing to defend his 
opinions even unto death ;^ and in the latter docu- 
ment, he distinctly professes that his object is » 
Wiciif's reply reformation of the Ghurch.f In his re«- 
to the imxtu$ ply to his " motley" antagonist, his pro- 
t/uoiogua. fession is to the same effect. His advex^ 

*Wal8. p.206. Lewis, p. eO. 

tTbe ooDduding wonfe of that paper an, **Bm sunt amclwkne^ 
quas vul^ etiam usque ad mortem^lexxlsre,. ut, per hoc, raleat mon^- 
Eeclesis reformare." liowis, p. 389^ 
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$ary iiad affirmed, that from the moment anv on« 
becomes Pope, he likewise becomjes incapable of 
mortal sin; an assertion, savs the Reformer, the con« 
sequence of which is, that whatever he ordains, must, 
of necessity, be iust and rightful. The Pope might 
ei^unge any book from the canon of Scripture, or 
might add any book to it, or alter the whole Bible at 
his pleasure, and turn all- the Scriptures into heresy, 
and establish as catholic, a scripture that is repugnant 
to the truth? It was his opposition to these mon« 
stious notions, he observes, that had called forth the 
Papal fulminations, and armed the hierarchy, the 
University, and the throne, against him. He then 
alludes to the various conclusions, above adverted to, 
precisely according to the enumeration of them in his 
two defences ; and he tells us, that the mark of heresv 
was most deeply branded upon those positions, wfaicn 
maintain that the temporalities of the Church are 
liable to forfeiture, in cases of habitual abuse, and 
that the Pontiff himself may lawfully be accused and 
corrected by his subjects. He then proceeds to vin- 
dicate those articles which relate to the power of 
absolution; and to denounce as blasphemous, the 
assertion, that the Pope, or the clergy, can bind or 
loose as e^ectually as God himself. Whoever makes 
this assertion, he declares to be a heretic and a blaa* 
I^emer ; one that should not be allowed by Chris- 
tians to live on earth, much less to be their leader and 
their captain, since his guidance could only conduct 
them to a precipice. Such usurpation ought to be 
resisted by me secular authorities; not only on account 
of the heresy whicn denied them the power of with- 
drawing their alms from a delinquent Churdi ; not 
only because it claimed for the cler^much more 
than « minUterial distribution of ecclesiastical posses- 
sions ; but because it imposed an Egyptian bondage 
on the laity, and took irom them the liberty of 
the law of Christ. And then it is, that he goes on to 
exhort the soldiers of Christ, both secular and cleri- 

16 
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cal, to stand for the law of Ood even unto Mood, and 
not to sink und^ the fear of pain, or the seductions 
of society, or the love of worldly profit. " If," says 
he, " the Lord Pope himself, at the suggestion of a 
Sergius, or an apostate Julian, or of his own heart, 
or at the instigation of the devil, — nay, if an angel 
from heaven, were to promulgate such blasphemous 
opinions, — ^the faithful, who hear the honour peculiar 
to their Lord thus unfaithfully usurped, must make 
resistance to it, for the preservation of the faith. 
For if," he adds, " it were once established, that the 
Pope, or his Vicar, does really bind and loose, when- 
ever he pretends to do so, how shall the world stand ? 
If, — whenever the Pope pretends to bind, with the 

Eains of eternal damnation, all persons who oppose 
im in the acquisition of temporal things, — those 
persons are actually so bound ; what can be easier 
than for him to seize on all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and to subvert every ordinance of Christ ? For 
a less fault than this, Abiathar, was deposed by Solo- 
mon, Peter reproved- to the face by Paul, and Pontiffs 
unseated by emperors and kinss. What, then, should 
hinder the faithful from complaining of much deeper 
ii^uries offered to their God ? ' You are told that 
secular men must not lay a finger on the possessions 
of the clergy; that ecclesiastics are placed beyond' 
the reach of secular justice ; that if the Pope issue his 
decree, the world must instantlv obey his pleasure. 
If this, indeed, be so, what follows, but mat your 
wives, and your daughters, and your worldly substance, 
are all at the mere v of the Pontiff, and his priesthood ; 
yea,' thi^t the whole order of the world may be sub- 
verted ! And is impiety like this to be endured by 
Christian men ?"* ' 

Such was the testimony lifted up, at the close of 
the fourteenth century, against the gigantic power 
of the Vatican. Such was the voice which, m this 

* See Lew'u, p. 78-80. 
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eountiry, mav be said to have opened those mij^hty 
pleadm^, tnat were oontintted, at intervals, trom 
generation to generation, until the days of Luther, 
'when the cause was broiight to its glorious arbitre- 
ment. In producing, however, the memorable words 
of these three Papers, I am not to be understood as 
the advocate for every doctrine they convey. Wiclif, 
beyond all doubt, both on this, and on many other 
occasions, expressed himself in language wiciif s views 
which may seem almost to justify the with ngard to 
charge, that, by his system, all ecclesi- Church propow 
astical possessions were marked out for 
spoliation.* It must be allowed that he taught a 
lesson to princes, and to nobles, and to commoners, 
which they were all abundantly willing to learn ; and 
most zealously, in a future age, did they '* better the 
instruction !" At tlie same time, I cannot but repeat 
my belief that a somewhat more sweeping principle 
of fof feiture and confiscation has often been ascribed 
to him, than the general tenor of his writings will 
fairly warrant. The hierarchy of those days seemed 
to tmnk and to act, as if the earth were theirs — ^as if 
the work of clerical appropriation was neither more 
nor less than a redemption of worldly wealth and 
substance from unhallowed uses — and that to touch 
their possessions, however fraudulently acquired, or 
however scandalously abused, was to be guilty of an 
impious desecration, which no enormity of Church- 
men could justify in the sight of God or man. The 
spirit of Wiclif was stirred within him to protest 
against these principles. He accordingly lal)oured 
to recall the attention of the world to the original of 
all these sacred endowments: to show, that they 
were derived from the voluntary and pious liberality 
of laymen, under tbe implied condition that they 
were to be used for the temporal and eternal benefit 
oi the human race. This, however, he unfortunately 

* HaUam'B BDddto AgM, vol. iL p. 36a fonrth edit 
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Id what sense did by the reiterated appHcation ci a 
Wicllf consi- ygry daDgerous syllable. Alms was the 

dered the poe- , i P i.- u l * ^i • i 

seesiom of the designation which he gave to dencal 
church as aim*, emolument of almost every description: 
and this little word, it must be confessed, was admi* 
rably fitted to make popular and current the conve« 
nient notion, that religious ministers are to be solely 
dependent on the feelings and the caprices of their 
congregations. He sometimes, indeed, speaks of the 
possessions of the Church as alms in perpetuity ; — 9m 
almsy because they had their origin m the religious 
bounty of secular men : as held in perpetuity, because 
they were granted by the donors without any limita* 
tion of time. Neyertheless, two things seem quite 
indisputable; first, that, in his judgment, it would 
haye been much better for the Church, if her minift- 
ters had never been invested with secular possessions 
at all ; and, secondly, that, in cases of flagrant abuse 
or neglect, the revocation of such grants fell, not 
only within the competency of the temporal authori- 
ties, but within the line of their positive dutyr. Such 
cases, he conceived, were perpetually occurring, un- 
der the system of ecclesiastical polity, which it was 
the business of his whole life to denounce, and, if 
possible, to reform : and it cannot be denied, that the 
tone in which he called for the correction of that 
system was, often, as inflammatory as his principles 
themselves were questionable and hazardous. 

It may be convenient to introduce, in this plsce. a 
circumstance which occurred in the course of the fol- 
lowing year, highly characteristic of WicliPs uncon- 
querable energy. Worn out by the toil of incessant 
composition, and by the anxieties occasioned by his 
1379. recent prosecution, he was seized with 
WicUf s dan- an alarming sickness, while at Oxford, 
gerauasickoess. j^ ^j^^ beginning of 1379. His old ad- 
versaries, the Mendicants, were in hopes that, with 
him, the season of suffering and danger would, like- 
wise, be the season of weakness; and that they 
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might, thus, hare an opportunity of extorting from 
him some healing acknowledgment of his manifold 
sins against their Order. With this view, 
they resolved to send a deputation of JJvenS*^ Sm 
their body to his sick bed ; and, in order Mendicanta, 
to heighten the solemnity of the pro* J^^reSSSaS?* 
ceedin^, they took care to be attended by 
the civil authorities. Four of their own doctors, or 
i^ents, tpgether with as many senators of the city, 
or aldermen of the wards, accordingly entered his 
chamber ; and finding him stretched upon his bed, 
they opened their commission by wishing him a 
happy recov^ery from his distemper. They soon en- 
tered, however, on the more immediate object of 
their embassy. They reminded him of the grievous 
wrongs he had heaped upon ^eir fraternity, both by 
his sermons and his writings ; they admonished him 
that, to all appearance, his last hour was approach- 
ing; and they expressed their hope that he would seize 
the opportunity, thus afforded him, of making tbem 
the only reparation in his power^ and penitently re- 
voking, in their presence, whatever he might nave 
uttered or published to their disparagement. This 
exhortation was heard by him in silence : but when 
it was concluded, he ordered his servants to raise him 
on his pillows ; and then, fixing his eye^ upon the 
company, he said, with a firm voice, " I ™ 
Shall not die, but live, and again declare ^ "*^'- 
the evil deeds of the Friars.*^ The consternation of 
the doctors may easily be imagined. They imme* 
ately retired in confusion ; and Wiclff was happily, 
raised up again, and spared for several years longer 
during which time he amply redeemed his pledge of 
renewed hostility to the Mendicants. 
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CHAPTER VL 
1379-1381. 



It wUI be remembered by all jpho have Origin rf om 
Uf acqaainiaDce wiifa ecclesiEtstical his- ^P^ Schion. 
tory, thaX very early in the fourteenth ceutuiy the 
"Pal Ksidence was removed from Rome to Avig- 
non. Th« first prelate that submitted to this migra- 
tion was Ckraent the fifth, a native of France, who, 
bein^ indebted for his elevation to the influence itf 
Philip the Fair, complied with the urgent wish of 
diat monarch, that the bead of that Church should 
be coDBtafldy within his own dominiong. This de- 
settMti of the aooiwit seat of spiritual empire was 
contemptuoualv styled by the Italians the Babylonish 
captivity : and, m truth, no form of sarcastic speech 
could well be too strong to describe the irreparable 
<hsaater and disgrace which this transfer inflicted on 
the Apostolic See. The absence of the vicegerent of 
Chnat was a aisnal for all the winds of {action to 
break loose, and to fi^t against the honour of the 
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Ohurch, and the peace of Italy. Daring this calami* 
tous period, the patrimony of St. Peter was raYaged| 
and me anmority of his successor frequently treated 
with contempt. The thunders which shook tne world 
when they issued from the seven hills, sent forth tm 
uncertain sounds comparatively faint and powerless, 
when launched from a region of less elevated sano* 
tity. The mighty voice which formerly made earthly 
potentates tremble, now seemed almost to whiaftr 
out of the dust; so that the terrors of the Inquisition 
ttseu were, sometimes, scarcely sufficient to keep 
alive the belief, that Christ hk^ any longer a delegate 
or an oracle upon earth. 

The termination of this captivity was, if possible, 
still more calamitous to the Papacy, than its com- 
mencement and its continuance. On ^e death of 
Gregory XI. in 1378, the people of Rome, disgusted 
and enraged by the spectacle of a long succession of 
Frenchmen in the Papal chair, terrified the conclave, 
(a majority of which were, Hkewise, Frenchmen,) 
into the election of an Italian prelate, Bartholomee 
de Pregnano, who, toother with the tiara, assumed 
the name of Urban Vl. His insolence and rapacity 
soon drove the Cardinals from Rome to the territory 
of Naples, where they collected courage to declare 
their former choice a nullity, and to substitute fot 
Urban, Robert, Count of Geneva, since known by 
the name of Clement VII. Which of these two wae 
lawfully entitled to the pontifical throne, is, to ,this 
hour, a subject of debate. Each party^ however, 
eeemed to oe confident of his own rignt : and the 
Italian, accordingly, remained at Rome, while the 
Frenchman adopted the example of his eight prede- 
cessors, and fixed his residence at Avignon. The 
cause of Clement was maintained by France, Spain, 
Scotland, Sicily, and Cyprus. The rest of Europe 
Acknowledged Urban to be the true vicar of Chriflt« 
And thus, to use the subsequent language of WicHft 
" ^ head ef Anti-Chnst wits cloven in twain, «a4 
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the two parts were made to fight against each 
other." 

Historians present us with a frightful picture of 
the miseries mflicted on Christendom by this grettt 
schism of the West. In the first place, there was the 
odibus spectacle of two competitors lor the spiritual 
vicegerency assailing each other with dire and vin* 
dictive fulniinations. Then followed the utter dis* 
solution of morals among the ministers of Christ, 
who assumed the aspect rather of conflicting powers 
of evil than messengers of peace. Lastly came the 
distraction, and desolation of heart, suffered by pious 
and sorrowing multitudes, who knew not where to 
look for the representative of their Saviour on earth, 
and who thus fancied themselves cut off from that 
communion whh the Head of the Church, from which 
alone they would derive any hope of salvation. 
Society appeared^ for a long period, in imminent 
danger of being utterly cast loose from the anchor- 
age either of faith, or hope, or charity. In short, 
the haunts of Superstition seemed to be burst open, 
and to disclose their secrets to the gaze of men and 
angels. But the march of God's Omnipotence was 
in the midst of this confusion. The tribulation of 
those days was a part of the process by which his 
Church was enabled to shake off her impurities. The 
Papal power was then smitten with a deep and des- 
perate wound ; and though she at length appeared to 
" close and be herself," her full strength never return- 
ed unto her ; and half the world was enabled, after 
many a convulsive struggle, to break away from her 
deadly embrace. 

fiy these commotions, the elements of destruction 
which had been gathering over the head of Wiclif 
were for a time dispersed. The fury of the rival 
Pontiffs was wasted upon the adherents of eadi 
other; and, in the midst of this most unhallowed 
strife, the delinquencies of the Endish heretic seem 
to have been well nigh forgotten. To him, howerer. 
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the imminent peril, which had just passed awayi 
brought no thoughts of relaxation. On the contrary, 
the Papal schism, to which he probably owed hu 
safety, Decame instantly the object of his indignant 
assault. At the very outset of the conflict, WiclflT 
was soon ready with a treatise on the „, , , 
subject, in which he invites the sove- ^J^l^ 
reigns of Christendom to seize the occa- 
sion, which Providence had sent them, of shaking to 
pieces the whole fabric of the Romish dominion. 
"Trust we in the help of Christ" — he exclaims — 
" for he hath begun already to help us graciously, hi 
ttunt he hath cloven the head of Anti-Christ, and madt 
the two parts fight against each other ; for it cannot be 
doubtful that the sm of the Popes, which hath so 
long continued, hath brought in the division." The 
time, he said, was now come for " Eniperors and 
kings to help, in this cause, to maintain God's law, 
to recover tlie heritage of the Church, and to destroy 
the foul sins of clerks, saving their persons. Thus 
should peace be established, and simony destroyed." 
The suffrages of cardinals or of princes, could never, 
he adds, confer on man an immunity from error; 
" the children of the fiend should, therefore, learn 
their lo^ic and their philosophy well, lest they prove 
hereticaa by a false understanding of the law of 
Christ : apd^ of all heresies, none could be greater 
than the belief that a man may be absolved from siiL 
if he give money, or because a priest layeth his hand 
on the head, ana saith I absolve thee. Thou must be 
sorrowful in thy heart, or God absolveth thee not.** 
He then goes on ]^sitively to deny the necessity of 
confessing to a priest ; and, lastly, he calls on the 
secular powers to gird ^em up to the great work of 
ecclesiastical reformation.'^ 
Nearly about the same time with the above, ap» 

* "SchismaPape." Them ia a coot of thta Tract In TriB. OgH 
DubliB. Claii C. tab. 3^ No. 12. See vaughan, voi. ii. p. 4 
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%^i «r i X. peared his work " on the Truth and 
Wicnf 'on^the J^jganing of Scripture;" one of the most 
Meaning oP copious and important of all his per- 
Scrii)ture." formances. If thi^ were the only monu- 
ment which Wiclif had Iqft us, it would have been 
nearly sufficient to put us in full possession of 
his opinions and his views, relative to every mo- 
mentous question connected with religion. In this 
volume he contends for the supreme authority, and 
entire sufficiency, of the Scriptures, and for the ne- 
cessity of translating them into English. He more- 
over insists, intrepidly and faithfully, on the right of 
private judgment, discusses every branch of the cleri- 
cal power, and examines every department of moral 
obligation.* A work like this would, alone, have 
been enough to entitle him to the veneration and 
cpratitude of this country, as the great herald and 
mreruAner of her reformation. 

Wiciifs Pastils -^^ojig the voluminous remains of 
Wiclif, ample specimens are to be found 
of his instructions from the pulpit, delivered, proba- 
bly, between the year. 1376, when he was presented 
to ihe rectory of Lutterworth, and his death, which 
happened in 1384. Of the value of this species of 
mmistration, his estimate appears to have been very 
exalted: and it is further evident, from his extant 
labours, that he selected that species of it which, if 
skilfully and vigorously executed, is, of aU others, 
most useful and edifying, and which^ unquestionably, 
is most in conformity with the primitive practice. 
The preachers of those days had two memods of 
addressing their congregations from the ptdpit : they 
either announced some particular subject, on whicn 
it was their intention to enlarge; and in that case, 
their discourse assumed something of the form pf an 
oration, or declamatory essay : and this, in tii^ tech- 
nical language of the times, was known by the name 

• I^wlf^ p. 81. 
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of dedafing : or, else, they read to their audience a 
certain portion oi* Scripture, which they proceeded to 
illustrate hy exposition, and to render practicidly 
useful in the way of application. This latter method 
was designated hy the barharous term of ^^posHUat" 
tng;^^* tliat is, explaining by a sort of running com- 
mentary. Another practice, of much less ancient 
example, was tliat of choosing one or more yerses of 
Scripture, and raising upon mem a superstructure of 
exhortation or disquisition. In those days of meta* 
physical dissection, the preacher was frequently 
tempted, by this practice, into a labyrinth of divisions 
and subdivisions: and, in later times, the. same 
method has, virtually, brought back the ancient prac* 
tice of 4ecUtring; for, with us, the text is often little 
more than a scriptural motto, which serves to an« 
nounce the subject of the oration or discourse. It is 
probable diat the expository method has been gra- 
dually abandoned, from the extreme difficulty of 
conducting it with sufficient force and animation ; the 
statement of their own thoughts being, to many, an 
easier task, than that of illustrating facts and charac-u 
ters, or developing the precepts and meditations of 
other teachers. This method, however, of postilla" 
tioriy or exposition, was the form selected by Wiclif 
for his parochial instructions. Some three hundred 
of his manuscript homilies are still preserved in the 
British Museum, and the libraries or Cambridge and 
Dublin, and in other collections. Of these many 
consist of little more than brief notes, thrown to- 
gether, apparently, for the sole purpose of recalling 
to his memory the points on which it was his inten- 
tion to enlarge. Others, again, are more completely 
wroudit out, and sometimes approach to the form 
and len^h of a modem sermon. We learn from 
one,t who has laboriously examined the whole of 

* PosUlla is a word of degenerate Latinitj, ngtafjiag a mazginal 
gloia or cominentarT. 

t Mr. Vaughan, woqpe account of Wiclirs homiliaa maj be foand in 
his second volume, p. 13^36. 
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them, that *' there is scarcely a peculiarity of opimon 
adopted by Widif, the nature or the progress of 
which ini|^bt not be illustrated from these volumin- 
ous remams." They are uniformly adapted to die 
purposes of popular instruction ; and the Reformer 
emently considered it as no departure from that 
office, to assail the abuses of the hierarchy, and to 
denounce them to his people as the grana impedi- 
ment to their moral and spintual progress. Through- 
out,, the holy Scriptures are represented as the su- 
preme authority nrom which we are to seek the 
knowledge of our duty, and the grounds of our social 
and moral obligations ; the ffreat truths of the Gos- 
pel are plainly and faithfufiy set forth; the frailty 
and depravity of man are urgently insisted on ; ^e 
Bufferings and merits of the Saviour, are represented 
as the only ground on which the sinner can rest his 
hope of pardon and acceptance ; and the influence of 
the Eternal Spirit, as the only fire which can baptize 
the hearts of men unto holiness and purity. 

One or two extracts from Uie sermons of Wiclif 
are here introduced ; as some curiosity* may natu- 

* For the power of gntir^ing their cariosity in this respect, the puVUc 
UP partly indebted to the industrr of Mr. Vaughan, and iiartly to that 
of the compilerB above mentioned, in whose recent publication may be 
found copious specimens of WicliPs Postili^ p. 185— 33& Some few 
passages, indeed, had preTiously been given by Mr. Turner, in his If ia- 
tory of England, vol. ii. p. 426, 427. In those extracts he has preserved 
the ancient orthorraphy. A specimen or two of these venerable reraaini^ 
in their primitive form, are here subjoined. 

*< And thus seven these folk to the princes of the world, that these here- 
tlkea(the LollanJs) ben false men agenis holy religioun ; and thoy casten 
to destrov lonlships and reumes ; and therefore to maund them to bo 
dede, or lett them to spelce. But lordis seyen again, that they scholden 
knowe the lawe that Iloly Churche hath to punische such heretlkes ; and 
therefore they scholden go forth and punish hem by hei«s lawe. fii such 
execution of such false Freiatis and ireris is Goddes lawe q wench itl and 
AnU-Christa arered. But God wolde, that these lords itasseden Pllat in 
this poynt, and knew the treuthe of Goddes taw In here moder tonge, 
and have this two foike in suspecte for here cursed iyvynge, and hidvnga 
of his lawe from knowlnge of seculeres : for, by this cautel of the fend bea 
manye trewe men qwenchid." 

The following is the style in which he speaks of the pomp and grandeur 
of tha high ecclesiastics : *'In this ix»int men synnen, specially the gret- 
tisteof the cherche; for they suwen nat Chrlste hen, iNit AnU-C^iriH 
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tally be felt respectiiiff the addresses of so emiDcnt a 
preacher, to a parochial congregation in the four* 
teenth century. One of the first things that srikes us 
in these discourses, is, the entire confidence with 
nvhich they apply to the Paoacy the character of 
Anti-XJhrist. '* The laws and judgments," says the 
preacher, ** which Anti-Christ brought in, and added 
to the law of GrOd, mar too much the Church of Christ. 
For, with the stewards of the Church, the laws of 
Anti-Christ are the rules hy which they make ofll- 
cers therein : and, to decieive the laity, Anti-Christ 
challengeth to be, in such things, fully God's fellow. 
For he afilrms that, if he judgeth thus, his will 
ahpuld be taken for reason; whereas, this is the 
highest point that falleth to the Godhead. Popes 
and kings, therefore, should seek a reason above 
their own will : for such blasphemy often bringeth 
to men more than the pride or Lucifer. He said he 
would ascend, and be like the Most High ; but he 
challenged not to be the fellow of God, — even with 
him or passing him. May God bring down this 
pride, and help, that his word may reverse that of 
the fiend ! Well, indeed, I know, that when it is at the 
higkesi, this smoke shall disappear, ^^ Again : " It is 
known that Anti-Christ hath enthralled the Church 
mote than it was under the old law, though then the 
service was not to be borne* New laws are now 
made by Anti-Christ, and such as are not founded on 
the laws of the Saviour. More ceremonies are now 
brought in, and more do they tarry men in comine 
to heaven than did the traditions of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. One cord of this thraldom, is the lordship 

awl the workl. Loke at the Po|)e ftrat, and his Cardinalia, whether they 
taken no wonlhr worachiiie, but ben the lest, and the mooet meke of all 
caltre. More kmiI |irit1e and coretise ie in no lord of the world. Go we 
CO bidio|us binethe theni, ami rich abbotis, faiU-is of coventia;. and these 
axcn worldly worachipis ; and bv this may metn know hem. And gif 
thcMi so down to freria, that been oeggerie, that scholden be mekeet, more 
worecliiiic oi' tlier brethren taketh no man in this workL as bi knelinge^ 
mUi) kiningeof feet"— Turner, vol. ii. p. 426, notes 60^ 61. 
* Vauffhan, ▼ol. ii. a 26^ 27. 
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claimed by Anti-Christ, as being full lord, both of 
spirituals and temporals. Thus he tumeth Christian 
men aside from serving Christ in Christian freedom ; 
80 much so, that they mi^ht well sav, as the poet saith 
in his fable, the frogs said to the narrow, * cursed be 
so many masters /' For, in this day. Christian men 
are oppressed, now with Popes, and now with 
bishops ; now with cardinals under Popes, and now 
with prelates under bishops ; and now their head is 
assailed with censures. In short, buffeted are they^ 
as men would serve afootbaU. But, certainly, if the 
Baptist were not worthy to loose the latchet (^ the 
shoe of Christ, Anti-Christ hath no power to impede 
the freedom which Christ hath bought. Christ gave 
this freedom to men, that they mig^t come to the 
bliss of heaven with less difficulty ; but Anti-Christ 
burdens them that they may give him money. Foul, 
therefore, is this doing, both to God and his law."* 
' Doctrine ]ike this must have made the ears of the 

food people of Lutterworth to tingle again ! They 
ad probaibly heard nothing at aH resembling it from 
his predecessor : and if so, they must almost have 
looked to see the roof of their church falling upon 
their heads, when it first echoed to sounds of such 
audacity. Equally strange to most of them, though 
not perhaps so fearfully astounding, were his instruc- 
tions on the mode of their acceptance with God. 
Having solemnly dwelt on the . supreme majesty of 
Jehovah, and shown that His justice must be violated 
by forgiving sin without an atonement, (** else must 
He give free license to sin, both iti angels and men, 
and then sin were no sin, and our God were no God,") 
he proceeds to consider what that atonement must 
be. His people, probably, might, at first, have ex- 
pected to hear ot the good offices of the saints, or of 
the maternal influence and authority of the Holy 
Virgin, who alone could secure the efiective interces- 

• Vaughan, rol. ii. p. 27, 88. 
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mod of her Son, in behalf of transgression aeainst the 
laws of the Father. Not a syllable of au this did 
they hear from the parson of Lutterworth. He refers, 
directly and s^y, to the only Name whereby men 
can be saved ; and this in language which mignt en* 
tirely become a Protestant piupit at the present day. 
" The person,'' he says, *' who may make atonement 
for the sin of our first father, must needs be God and 
man. For, as mankind trespassed, so must man- 
kind make satisfaction : and, therefore, it could not be 
that an angel should make satisfaction for man ; for 
nddier has he the might, nor was his the person (or 
nature) that here sinned. But, since all men are one 
fwrson. if any member of this person make satisfac* 
tion, tne whole person maketh it. And by this we 
may see that, if God made a man of nousht, or anew, 
to be of the kind of Adam, yet he was hdlden to God, 
as much as he might, for nimself ; and so he might 
not make satisfaction for himself, and also for Adam's 
sin. Since then^ satisfaction must be made for the 
sin of Adam, as it has been said, such a person must 
make this satisfaction, a« was both God and man ; 
for, the worthiness of such a person's deeds would be 
even with the unworthiness of the sin."* The whole 
tenor of his ministrations points to the agonies of this 
IKvine and Incarnate Saviour as the only object on 
which the thoughts of nien are to be fixed, when they 
are seeking forgiveness and salvation : and the prac- 
tical inference is, that " we follow after Christ in his 
blessed passion, — that we keep ourselves from sin 
hereafter, — and gather a devout mind from him."t 
In speaking of the deservings of man, and the grace 
of God, he will be found to set his face, like a flint, 
against the current notion of man's sufficient and 
meritorious righteousness. He teaches us to look up 
to God as the only source of whatever may be good 

* On tha Nativity of Chrlflt Postili^ p. 187, uU niprA. 
tSinular wMMmam may be found In liis Bermaii on tlio P r I oi tli Bo d 
«rChiiM. PoMila^ p. 204, &c 
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or acceptable within us. ''We should know," hm 
says, " that faith is a gift of G-od ; and so (rod gives it 
not to man, unless he gives it gradousfyM Thus, in* 
deed, all good things which men have, are of Ckxi: 
and, accordingly, when (rod rewardeth a ^ood work m 
man, he crbumeth his own gift. All this is of graee; 
even as all things are of grace, that men have, of Uie 
will oi God. (^'s goodness is the first oause which 

S'veth men these go^ things : and so, it may not ha 
at God doeth good to men, but if Texcept] he do it 
freely, by his own grace : and, with this, we shall 
grant that men deserve of God/' He then proceed! 
to express his utter contempt for the Pelagian doe* 
trines on this point : — " The chiding of idiots, such aa 
was Pelagius, and others, who conceive that nothing 
may be, — ^unless it is of itself, as substances are, — ^ia 
to be scorned and left to fools."* The freedom aikl 
sovereignty of Divine grace are here brought out into 
very, bold relief; but mere is no reason to soppoae^ 
from the whole complexion of his writings, that 
VTiclif held this doctrine in connexion with the belief^ 
that the sanctifving influence can never dispense witk 
the necessity oi moral exertion on the part of nian.^ 

These specimens may serve to show the spirit ia 
which the Keformer discharged the office of a preacher ; 
an office, the neglect of which he regarded as the 
^ foulest treason" to Christ ; for this, he says, ^ Christ 
enjoined on his disciples more thain any other: by 
this he conquered the worid out <^the fiend's hand; 
and whosoever he be that can but bring priests to aet 
thus, hath authority from God, and merit in his deed."t 
That his labours, in this line of duty, were abundant 

* The Leper and the Centurioa PostUa, p. 193. ubi aupri. I rappoM 
that the intention of the Reformer, here, iiL to condemn the notion whidl 



4;raauTe wiiaom may bare been pteaaed to annex to them, men are i» 
be considered, not merely with reference to any thing InheraAt, e o aen Ha^ 
or unalterable in their natures; but according to the worth which SMQf 
l^comnuinicated to them by the free and unboufht gnea of God. 
t EpiatolA ad Simplicee Sacerdotea. 
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as ^11 its faithfal and enlightened, may be eonclnded 
from the fact, that so many as 300 of his familiar 
Sermons, or Postils, still remain, notwithstanding 
hi? Writings were marked out for destruction after 
his death; ai^ Uiat many of them actually perished, 
Bnder the vigilance and activity with which the pro- 
scription was carried on. Tnat his diligence in 
e6mmunicating instruction to the people, in their na- 
tive tongue, was one grand instrument by which the 
diffusion of his opinions was accomplished, is beyond 
all controversy. The example was fdlowed up with 
indefatigable vigour, by his adherents; and a power 
was thus put forth, in defence of the truth, similar to 
that which Innocent the Third had called into action for 
the support of falsehood and corruption. It is noto- 
rious, that the Mendicant Orders, at their first insti- 
tution, were die most popular and eflFective preachers 
of their day . The Franciscans, more especially, were 
to be found in every village ; and by the unwearied 
assiduity of their mmistrations, they, and ihe Domi- 
nicans, at one time, nearly monopolized the venera- 
tion and obedience of the populace throughout the 
Christian world. One great, secret of their power 
was the practice of addressing the people in a familiar 
style, and in the language oftheir country. The sin- 
cere and genuine words of eternal life, mdeed, were 
never heard from their lips. Lying miracles— legen- 
dary histories — puerile and monstrous fables — " chro- 
nicles of the world— and stories of the battle of Troy*' 
— these were the themes, which, in those ages, be- 
llied and led captive the souls of men, and banished 
the sound of the Gospel from 4he earth. The 
degeneracy of these fraternities has already been 
noticed ; and it brought upon them the full weight of 
Wiclif 's tremendous hostility. But while he detested 
^eir abuses, he was keenly alive to the elficacy of 
their system ; and hence it was, that not only was he, 
Limseff^ an indefatigable preacher of Grospel truth, 
but his " poor priests,** both before and after his death, 

17* 
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were in peipetnal activity almost tkrcnifl^om theldiii^ 
dom. And although they may have dlxy^ped many 
a rank and worthless weed into the soil, it cannot ba 
denied that they, likewise^ cast abroad, in every 
direction, that good seed^ which after a long wintry 
season^ sprung i^ into the glorious harvest of ovi 
Reformatum. 

WteiK « « It may, with propriety^ be mentioned 
VniBk Priest. )iere, that the faithfulness, the zeal, and 
the spirit of charity, with which all the duties of a 
parochial minister were discharged by Wiclif, have 
siven occasion to the conjecture, that he -may^have 
been the real original of Cnaucer's cektokted pictHie 
of the Village Pnest. 

** A good nan there WM of reUgioo, 
He WM a poor paiMiD of a town, 
But rich he was of htdy thought and woili^ 
He was a learned man, also a derk, 
That Christ's GogpA truly would praadL 
His jpariahioDoiB deroutly would he taaca* 
Benum he was^ and wondrous diligent 
And In adversity full patient, 
And such aone he was pnnred oft wifhii% 
For loth were he to curse for fair tithes^ 
But rather would he dye, out of doutc, 
Unto his poor parishumeia an about, 
Both ot hisofferiiu; and his suhstanea^ 
He could in little fiaye a suflisance. 
Wide was his parish, and houses hx aiilBdH^ 
But he ne'er left, neither for rain nor thnndir, 
Ixk sickness, nor in mischief, for to yisit 
Tbe furthest in his parish, great or licht, 
Vpon his fioet, and In his hand a sia£ 
'llkis noble example to his sheep hs gaTt^ 
Tliat first he wrought, and afierwaidteiiM 
Out of the Gospel Be the wocdB canghL 
And this figure he added tbenunio^ 
That if gold rust, what shall iron dot 
For if a priest be foul, on whom we tnii^ 
No wonder 'tis that a layman shookl rasL 
Andshame it is, if a priest take keep^ 
Tosee a foul meidiera, and a clean rileapk 
Well ou^ apriest, examiria for to ghn 
By hiacLaanxMsi^ how hisdMepahonld Mtiw 

** Ho set not his beneflee to hiN( 
Mar left his shMp encwmbend hi tha KiliL 
And ran to LondoD, to St FraPik 
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Tl»«ltk himvelf a chancry forsndK* 
Mor with a brotherhood to be withold, 
Bat dwelt ht home, and kept well hte faUL 
80 that the wolfmada them not miKanyt 
Be waaaehephen^ and nota meroenaiy. 
Andthoag^ be holr were and Tirmoai^ 
He waanettorinAu mendaepilaau^ 
Kor of hifl epeech dangerous nor dipa^ 
Bat in his teaching discreet and benign. 
Tb draw folk to heaven with iairaen^ 
Bj food example^ this was hia biMuiMb 
But if ha Imew any penon obstinate, 
Whether lie were of high or low estati^ 
Him would he reprore dianiy for the wmm, 
A better priest I trow, no when there ii^ 
Ife waited after no pomp nor reverence^ 
- He made himself no spiced eonsdanoB, 
But GhriM's k)re. and bis apoatles twdva 
He taught, but firat fa6 followed It himseUl*' 

If the above be leally a pictture of John Widif, it 
is difficult for the imagination to figure to itteli a 
more interestinc^ spectacle than that m the Refonner. 
— at one time snaKing the pillars of superstition, ana 
bursting through the wall which enclosed its cham- 
bers of imagery — and at another, delirering the nn- 
cere milk of GotTs Word to his spiritual children, and 
standing as the minister of peace and consolation in 
the abodes of poverty and ignorance. At all event*, 
it is refreshing to contemplate a picture like this, in 
the midst of the general declension from Christian 
integrity. One would willingly hope that, even in 
those days of degeneracy, many a similar ezamnle 
of ministerial zeal and faithfulness might still oe 
found in the retired hamlets and villages of our 
country. If any one, however, is desirous of looking 
upon a deplorable contrast to Chaucer's representa- 
UOBy he has only to consult Wielif *s Treatise— ^How 

* Tims lisi^ttond, in Piew Plowmsa's ftihw^ dii ittf k priMH 



-" Plained he to the bidwp^ 



IWt hit parishes were poor, rince die pesdle iii»U— | 
V» hsfa ftlloinBB^ and leaf* ai Loadon ladfMli^ 
Turing than lor simom^ for rilver Is siPMC* 
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Pidora of the ^® Office of Curates is ordained of God." 
from He will there find, under three-and- 



?H the^J thirty distinct heads, the multiplied de- 
fioe'^of CuntM Hnguencies of the secular clergy of this 
is ordained of kingdom, as thev exhibited thcmselyes to 
®^" a censor in the fourteenth century. The 

language of this tract is quite as uncompromising as 
that with which he assailed the abuses of Mendicanc)C 
" The Office of Curates," he begins, " is ordained of 
God : few do it weU, and many full evil ; therefore 
test we their defaults, with God's helj) :" and then 
immediately follows the catalogue of their misdoings. 
Every one would gladly believe that the picture must 
be overcharged : but if the representation does not 
outrageously exceed the truth, the clergy of that age 
were, not merely neglectful of their sacred obliga* 
tions, — they were, absolutely, the pests of society-— 
" anffels of Satan to lead men to nell." Had tne| 
acted under a direct commission from the Enemy ot 
man, they could not have fulfilled their charge with 
more dangerous and pernicious fidelity. They set 
to the world an example of every thing which an 
immortal and accountable being snould scrupulously 
avoid. They were, many of them,— if we are to he*, 
lieve their accuser, — infamous for ostentation, sen* 
suality, and avarice. Their doctrine, it may well be 
imafidned, was no better than their example. '' They 
tau^t sinful men to buy hell full dear. — ^They shut 
against their people the kingdom of heaven, and 
would neither go in themselves, nor suffer other men 
to enter." They were the flatterers and the .parasites 
of the great, whose vices they encouraged by their 
own base and servile imitation. They were ouried 
in all the suifeitings of a worldly life, ** haunted 
taverns out of measure, and stirred up laymen to ex* 
cess, idleness, profane swearing, and disgraceful 
brawls." They wasted their time and wealth in 
(gambling, and revelry, went about the streets roaiw 
ing and outrageous, and " sometimes had neither ey'e 
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DOT tongue, nor hand, nor foot to help thenuelres, for 
drankennesa." They even gloried in that which wu 
their shame, and were ambitious of winning, by 
these enormitieB, a reputation for " nobleness, cour< 
tesT, goodnesa, freenesa, and worthiness." In the 
midst of ibis worse than pajifBD desecration of them- 
selvea, they maintained their inflnence and authority 
by an impioni prostitution of the power of the keys, 
and extorted, by the terror of s^intiul censures, the 
money and the obedience of their enslaved congrega- 
tions.* In some instances, they entered into an ac- 
cnrsed partnership with the objects of their secret 
jealously and hate, the itinerant friars and p&rdcm- 
en-t "For, when there cometb a p>idoo«r la rich 

GhiWa f«n4aihv pnndr com 
Whhkmd^nk; uidl»^l«ligll 
Ts pn paanha lailMir fam, 
TlMTwUlitnbiHhhanntndbd. . 
If Ihsa Ibe inHh of Hub mil UB, 
la (KU cuBlrw dull Uuu UL 
t n« pncthw of IbH pudoain ui dwvlbid w tk Ut br Oak- 
HM wan talon him on hit ka 
Btimfu] of pardomcom from Bom* iD bit 1— 
In hii ouUki had ■ plllawbter, 
Which, u hi Bill, wu our iKljl T^; 
Ha nld tu bi^ ■ «bb« of Ibo all 
nu It, PMar hal wbco liwi ha not 
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places, with stolen bulls, and false relics, granting 
more years of pardon than come before doomsday, 
for gaming worldly wealth, he shall be received of 
curates, to have a part of that which he getteth.'* 
With all these abominations upon their heads, they 
" magnified themselves above Christ, both God and 
man; for Christ bade his enemies, if he had spoken 
evil, to bear wimess of the evil:'' whereas these 
ministers of Anti-Christ defied all censures, disclaim- 
ed all penal jurisdiction, and commanded the world 
to follow their teaching, whether it were true or false. 
" Ye Curates,"-*-exclaims the indignant Reformer, — 
" See these heresies and blasphemies, and many 
more, which follow from your wicked lue, and way- 
ward teachings. Forsake them for dread of hell, and 
turn to ^ood life, and true preaching of the Gospel, 
and ordmances of God, as Christ and bis Apostles 
did, for reward of heavenly bliss."* 

It should be observed, that this tract cannot have 
been written until after the crusade, which was led 
by the Bishop of Norwich, in support of Urban VI., 
against his hval, Clement VII., as appears from the 
notice of that event, which occurs m the sixteenth 
section. It may, nevertheless, with perfect propriety, 
be introduced here, as exhibiting the accumulated 
result of Wiclif 's observation, during the whole pe- 
riod of his public life. The picture, therefore, wne- 
ther exaggerated or not, is, at least, not executed by a 
rash and youthful hand, impelled by the first ardour 
of reformmg zeal. It is one of the latest perform- 
ances of his mature and reflecting ap^e. It proves that 
every day he lived, only gave additional keenness to 
his perception of these evils, and additional intensity 
to his desire for their correction. And even if charity 
should be allowed to approach and touch the canvass, 
— ^to discharge from it some tints of its fiery colour- 
ing, — ^and even to mitigate the vile deformity of its 

* Tlie tract in (Question is given, in a compresnd fonn, ip the 
ftom Wiclii^s writings above adverted to^ p. 133^196. 
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outline,— enough will still be left to raise the aston- 
ishment of later and better times ; enotigh to com- 
mand our veneration for that brave spirit which went 
forth to a conflict with such tremendous abuses. 

But we are now toconsider that mighty wiciiPi tnw* 
undertaking, which, more than, all the lation of th* 
other labours of Wiclif, poured a blaze ScriptarBa. 
of unwelcome light into these regions of darkness. 
For ages together^ the mysterious and evU Power^ 
shadowed forth in the Apocalypse, had shown itseu 
armed with scales, that could turn baclt the point of 
ridicule, or the edge of invective, or the assaults of 
worldly might. But to unseal the sacred Scriptures, 
was to let loose an element, in the midst of wnich it 
was doomed to sicken and wax faints and graduallv 
to loosen the grasp with which it had well nign 
fitransled the energies of the human mind. And this 
was the immortal service performed for bis country 
by Wiclif, when he put forth his translation of the 
Bible into the English tongue. It is impossible to 
eonvey to Protestant readers a more just conception 
of the importance of this task, than by producing the 
words in which it i& mentioned by a Catholic histo- 
rian. " There was another weapon," says Dr. Lin- 
gard, " which the Rector of Lutterworth wielded with 
e^ual ad^ess, and still greater efficacy. In proof of 
his doctrines he appealed to the Scriptures, and thus 
made his disciples judges between him and the 
Bishops. Several versions of the sacred writings were 
even theiji extant: but they were confined to libraries, 
or only in the hands of persons who aspired to supe- 
rior sanctity. Wiclif made a new translation, multi- 
Elied the copies with the aid of transcribers, and bj 
is poor priests recommended it to the perusal of tlieir 
hearers. In their hands it bectmte an engine, of won' 
derful power. Men were flattered with the appeal to 
their private judgment ; the new doctrines insensibly 
acquired pai^tisans and (protectors in the higher classes, 
who alone were acquainted with the use of letters ; 
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« sfriiit of inqairy was generated ; and the seeds were 
sown of that religious re7olQtion which, in little mi^re 
dian a century, astonished and conyulsed the nations 
of Europe."* 

These suggestions of Dr. Lingaid are nothing more 
than what might reasonahly he expected from any 
conscientious writer on the Catholic side of the ques* 
tion; and they are cited here purely as the most con- 
dusiTe of all acknowledgments, that, whatever may 
he the merits of the great rehgious revidtUian^ the 
lahours of Wiclif in translating the Bible were now* 
erfuUy instrumental in ]^rodacing it. There is, how* 
ever, one inaccuracy in this extract worthy of notice, 
because its tendency is to lower, in some degree, our 
estimate of the value of this gigantic work. It is as- 

Notice of previ- ^^^^ ^*^ " several versions of the sacred 
oua veiti<w0 of writioffs Were even then extant ;" in sup- 
mm of Um port of which assertion the writer alleges 
' ' the authority of Sir Thomas More :t and 

die impression left by the statement is, that the Eng- 
lish people were, at mat time, in possession of some 
translation of every portion of the sacred Volume. 
That this represenution is not correct, seems to be 
fully establisned by the inquiries of Mr. Baber ;| from 
which we learn, that no researches, hitherto made, 
have discovered any attempt towards a complete 
English Version of the books of the Old and New 

* Linsard. toI. Iv. p. 260, 267. 

t "Tbe whole Bible was, long before WlcIiPt dayu, br Tiitoow wad 
well learned iqen, tramlated into the EnglMi tong^ and b/ good and 
godly people, with devotion and sobemeflB well and raTerentlir red." 
Bir Thoe. More'e Dialoguee^ ill. 14, quoted in Ling. voL It. p. 27, noie 
64. Even iccocdi ng to thie etatement, the appeal to private judgmeni 
wuB not altogether a new thing. The venion of the Scripturee into the 
vernacular language of any country la, itself, a virtual appeal to private 
iudgnient, unlets accompanied with a prohibition of its perusal oy I'm 
laity, or by a })er)ietuai commentary which, autkorUadvely, flsea tte 
sense in which it is to be understood. 

; See the " Jlisiorical Account of the Saxon and English Versiona of 
the JticriiHuies imsvious to the oiwning of the fifteenth century," preiiied 
by Mr. Haber to hia edition of Wiclirs translation of the New Testamaat; 
hi which will be fouml the most complete body of Informatioa hitharto 
collaetod rchaive to this interecting suqjecL 
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W9»tm^nt piserioiis to the uttdcrtaJking of Wielif. 
^.the mteriral between Ihe neveaik and eleventh 
eentoffies inelusive, parapbraces and versioni of dif^ 
ferent portions o( tbe Bible, undoubtedly, appeared 
m the Saxon ton^e. The earliest of these was th* 
work of tb« monk CWlmon ; which, how- cajcimon 
ever, has no pretensiosDifi to the charac- 
ter <x a translation. It is merely a religious poem, 
(the nwiet ancient specimen of Saxon |K>etry) the 
materials i^ whidi are taken from the Scriptures. It 
opens with the ial{ of the angels, and the creation ; 
proceeds through tne whole'series of events related in 
the book of Genesis; and comprehends various other 
portions of Seripiural history. This achievement 
was foUowed by literal Saxon versions of other parts 
^ the Holy Writ, undertaken by a succession of 
writers, (wsumg whom our illustrious ^^^y^ . 
jUfred holds an hcsourable place,) con* . 

duding with ^fric, a learned and pious ^^'^^ 
Saxon monk, who lived towards the end of the tenth 
eevtury, ajftd who laid before his countryra^en, in 
^lesr own language, eonsidieiTable portimis of the Old 
Testament histories.*' Even this work, however, is 
very far from a complete versicm. la many parts it 
is rather an abridgemenic, which gives m^ely the 
«i^stance of the precepts enforeed, and the facta 
recorded, by ^e sacred writers. To dieae, indeed, 
may be added a few manuscripts oi the Psalter in 
Sfiucon and Latin, of uncertain date, but which may, 
probably be assigifted to the period of the Conquest ; 
and three coafiuscripts of the Gospels, iii"'^ Angle- 
Normaoi dialect, ^ which ^e earliest may Imva 
been composed during the reign of the Concjuefor. 
and the either two somewhere about the time ot 
Henrjrll. 
It IS obvious, from the above statement, that at- 

* Tba Hit JBmfBiaovm. The PeDtataueh, iodnia, Mmm, «>"» mxi 
0f Uwbootai c^SoQA EMher, lob, JuOith, «Bdthtttirab«bfir th»||M- 
MbaM. See Mm Hwt, Ace p. Uu. Iziii. 
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tempts like these, even if executed 'with the atmosC 
fidefitv and correctness, being in an obsolete dialect, 
must nave been entirely unserviceable in making the 
people of England, in the fourteenth century, ac- 

?iuamted with the contents of the holy Scriptures, 
t will, also, be found that subsequent undertakinffs 
of the same nature had very imperfectly supplied the 
defect. The earliest of these monuments, after the 
Saxon times, is a paraphrase of the Gospels and Acts 
The orinuium. ^^ '^^^ Apostles, entitled " Ormulum," 
(from the name of its author, Orme, or 
Ormin) written in imitation of Saxon poetiy, without 
rhyme, but in the English language, in its yery in- 
fancy. Next to this stands a curious volume, of 
Sowie-heie. prodigious size, entitled* Sowle^hele, (or 
. Soul's health) which has been referred 
to a period shortly anterior to the thirteenth centurv. 
It is beautifully written on vellum, and elegantly 
illuminated r and contains a metrical paraphrase of 
the Old and New Testament. The object of the 
compiler seems to have been to form a complete body 
of legendary and scriptural history in verse, or rather 
to collect into one view, all the religious poetry he 
could find.f Apparently coeval with this, is another 
Tersion of a similar description, comprising a laise 
portion of Genesis and Exodus, but evidently the 
work of another hand, and composed in the northern 
dialect of that age. In the same dialect is a riiymed 
version of the Psalms, which has been referred to the 
end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the four- 
teendi century. There are likewise extant, copies 
of the same version revised and considerably im- 
proved.^ It is not till somewhat later that we are 
to look for any thing like a literal translatiim eveo 

* MSS. BodL 779. 

t Wharum'B Hiat. of Bi^L Poetiy, f 1, cited in Btbtt^ lOfll. Aec pi 
Ixir. note f. 

t Mr. Baber haa forniehed vm witli the tnndatlon of the hundredth 
PMtan, from this imtkf both in its original and its improved form. Am 
these are interesting specimens of oar language in an mAj sti^ of to 
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of any portion of the Sacred Writings. At that pe- 
riod tne psalms and hymns of the Church were trani^ 
lated into English prose, with a comment to each 
▼erse, by Richard Rolle, a hermit of the j^,^ ^^^ iier. 
C^der oif St. Augustine, known by the mk of Baa»> 
title of Richard of Hampole, from his P*^ 
residence in a nunnery of that name, near Doncaster. 
His prolo^e to what Mr. Baber calls this venio 
prmceps will furnish a good specimen of his English^ 
which will be found almost as intelligible as that oi 
any modem work. "In this werke,'' he' says, '*I 
seke no strange Ynglys, hot lightest, and communest, 
and swilk that is most like unto the Latyne ; so that 
tiiai that knowes noht the Latyne, be the Ynglyv 

truMltioii towmrds atuidard Engfiflh, the nadar may not ba i!laplwii< 
with their introductioa here. 

OsimiAL VoaiON.— C3orpL Chr. ColL Gamb. Ma 9781 

Hirthes to God al erthe that ei^ 
Benrea to Lorerd in fainiM. 
In go 7he ai in hie aiht, 
In gladnes that is so briht 
Whites that ioverd god ii he thoa ; 
He us made, and our self noht nay 
His folke and shep of his fode. 
In goa his yhates that are ^ode ; 
In schriA, his worches iMhve, 
In ympnes to him ye schriTe. 
Herrlies his name for loreide is hends^ 
In aU hia merci do in strends and stvsnda. 

IWMVBD yxBaioir.--Catt. Ma Vespaa. D. tIL 

Miithes tt> laTerd atenhe thatesy 

Senree to larerd in famendsL 

Ingas of him in the sight, 

In gladeachip bi dai and ni^ 

Wite ye that laverd he god is thua; 

And he us made, and ouraelf nogiat vu, 

Hia foltce and sehepe of his fbde. 

Ingaa his Thates thater gode : 

In sclirift nis porches that Im 

In ympnes to nim schrire ye. 

Heryes oft him name swa fin, 

For that laverd soft is lie. 

In evermore l^ merci ease : 

And in strands and strends nis sothnMft 



Soli ttfs OP vncur: 

flity eome to mftny Latyne wotdis. In the truitli^ 
Clone, I felogh the letter als^mekille as I may ; and 
thor I find no proper Ynglys I felog^ tke wit of the 
wordis, 80 that thai that shall read it, diem thar not 
dread errynge. In espowning I felogh hoHe doe« 
tors. For it may come into some enTioos mannes 
bcmde, that knowes not what he suld say at wilL 
that I wist not what I sayd, and so do narm till 
him, and till other." Besides this translation, the her* 
mit achieved varions poetical compositions^ amon^f 
which are a version of the seven penitential Psalms, 
a paraphrase of some portions of the Book of Job* 
and another, on the Lord's Prayer, of extxeme 
prdiicity* About the same time, it wonld appear 
that the clergy were often in the habit of appealinfr 
UprnmU^gmaU by translating for the use of then 
congregations such portions of Scripture as were 
more prominency introduced into the services of the 
Churcn; and to this pious practice we owe several 
other versions of the rsalter, of parts of the Gospel 
of St. Mark and St. Luke, and ot the Epistles of St. 
Paul, usually accompanied with a devotional com- 
mentary; and among the MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum is a translation, in the northern dialect, of the 
Dominical Gospels for the year, together with an 
exposition of the whole.* 

From the above brief survey, it is manifest that the 
task of presenting England with a complete version 
of the Old and New Testament, still remained open 
for Wiclif. The only circumstance which can throw 
the faintest shade of suspicion over his claim to the 
honour of this enterprise, is the existence of a little 
„ , . . work, by the title of Elucidarium BibUo^ 

gbSo«S?ror'^> ®'» "Prolqeue to the complete 

Proianie, Ac Version of the Bible." There are two 

Sw&C^"'* grounds on which this tract has been 

supposed to impeach the title of the Re- 

* TImx who are dMdiour of moPB AdI infonoMtion on the subject, mutt 
•onmlt mj ftuthorhy, Vr. Biiber, Htator. Aee. p^ Mi*-4kTill / 
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former to the distinction in question. The first is, 
that the Bodleian Library has a Manuscript of th is 
Book, to which is annexed the date of MCCC....V1II. 
And if this date be correct, as it stands, of course 
there is an end of Wiclif 's title to the glory of First 
Translator. This objection, however, m^ be dis- 
posed of by a moment*^s inspection of the MS. ; from 
which it is clear, that the interval between the two 
Roman numerals, (C and y,| was originally occupied 
hy another numeral, of whicn there has been a mani- 
fest erasure : and if, as is most probable, that numeral 
was a C, the date of the manuscript, instead of 1308. 
will be 1406, a period later than the death of Wiclii 
by £bur-and-twenty years. But, again, the Prologue 
aoove mentioned, has, by many writers, been as- 
cribed to Wiclif himself. Now, most unquestionably, 
the sentiments and opinions it contains, are in perfect 
harmony with those of the Proto-Reformer ; and ^e 
title-page of the printed edition of 1550, accordingly, 
speaks of it expressly, as " written about 200 years 
before by John Wyckliffe."* If this were correct, the 
fact would, undoubtedly, be fatal to the notion^ that 
his was the first complete Version of the Bible ; for the 
Author, in the course of his work, not only adverts to 
his own labours as a translator, but alludes to another 
translation already in existence. But, that Wiclif 
was not the author, is irresistibly established by 
the internal evidence of the work itself. In the first 
place, it appeals, in the tenth chapter, to the authority 
of Grerson, (one of the most illustrious divines of that 
age) by the name of Parisiensis ;t uid, as Gerscm 

* The title is as foDows : " The true Copye of a l^xdogoe wrjtten abonl 
<two C reeree past by John Wvckliffe, (as may be justly gaUiwed bi thaL 
that John Bale hath written of him, in his boke, entitled Uie summarie.o/ 
famouse writiera of the lie of Great ^itan,) the original whereof Is Ibujcida 
written in an Old English B ble, bitwixt the Olde Testament, and tha 
Newe. Which Bible remavnith ilow in the Kyng his Majesties Cham- 
Imt. Imprinted at London by Robert Crowley, dwellynge in Elie leali 
In HoRmm. Anno Da MDL." 

t JohnChariier Gexson was styled Farimensia, in eooseqiMiioa of ^ 
btiiigcfaaiieelkrinleaDonofsamadkurchinPuifc fDMmttjmnm 

18» 
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not bom till 1363, it is scarcely ciedifaie ^t he 
eoold hare become an author of celebrity till after the 
death of Wiclif, which happened in 1384. Afain, in 
idle tbirteenth chapter, the writer complains oitterly 
of the impediments to the prosecation of theology, 
occasioned by a retaliation at Oxford, which prohibited 
the study of divinity till two years after commenciiif 
in arts, thus deferrmff it for nine ot ten years from 
die time of entering me Uaiversity. It is true that 
this regulation was aa old as the year 1251 ; but k 
had long fallen into utter desuetude and oblivion, 
and was not revived till 1387, three years after the 
decease of Wiclif. Lastly, the same thirteenth 
chapter (in which the author adverts to some un- 
speakable depravities, said to be notoriously prevalent 
among ecclesiastics) contains, towards die end of it, 
IL manifest allusion to the articles, exhibited to the 
Parliament, in the eighteenth year of Richard II«. 
with a view to the reformation of the Church; and 
this seems to fix the date of the composition, as sub- 
sequent to the year 1395, in which that Parliament 
Iras holden.*^ 



Ation, likewtoB, acqaired for him th* UU6 of ETaogelica], aod 
GhilKlaa Doctor. 

* See Fox, p. 677, S7a Ed. 1684^ where these articlB% or cmdiiilaB^ 
tie printed at lensth. TImj show that the eyee of men were then rttf 
Widely open indeed u> the corraptioDB of the clergy 1 The same ma/ bo 
Mid of the " Prolosu^" mentioned abore. It qinkeof 0ie vieee er the 
dignified ecclesiaatios in language, to eay the leaat, (piite as unceremDnions 
ts that of Wielif. Vnr instance, in his tenth chapter, the writer kbours 
«fter an manner of "base comnitriMO^'' wherewith to iUustnite the pMf> 
Ugacy and indaLence of the preJaiss. Eto produces diTsrs competent argn* 
menti and authorities, to prore that an evil prelate is a roaring lion— « 
fpotf rarishinK |iny— an unclean dog— a crowe, or a niren,— <for the 
WaclrnesB of his sinnis) salt without savour, not pn^table for any thing 
— « hog (for his gluttony.)— He L^ moreover, a capon—" for, as a capon 
erowem not even so, an evil prelate croweth not in preaching. iJao. « 
a capon maxeth iaihimsel^ soan evil prelate maketh &t himself.** Fa» 
dbefinore, an eyil prelate is a chimera, "that hath a part of each beast:** 
And, again, he is nothing better than an idol— the mere semUanoe of a 
Uving prelate: and of such id<ds there be six several som; that is. idols of 
•day, of wood, of brass, ofstone, ofsilver, and of gold. The fleshy anaseunnl 
pTMate is an idol of day— «he wiUess and ignorant prdate is a figuia oC 
wood— "dmulacris of brass ben they that have only wgrUDj cJomisnM ; 
Ibriiliy-^toMigiTeihasraatsowna.** Some prslatssanirtiolviininp 
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Fran mil this it seems, beyond reason- hq oompiito 
able controversy, that Wiclif had no vonian beion 
predecessor in ms vast undertaking. It W'^^^f '* 
only refisains, therefore, to be observed, tha^ some 
writers have gravely questioned whether Wiclif had 
any hand whatever in the great work which now 
bears his name. Of all "historic doubtis," this, per- 
haps, i& the most baseless. The language of Knygh- 
ton alone is sufficient to overthrow it. "Chnst," 
says the zealous Romanist, '* committed the Gospel 
to the clergy and doctors of the Church, that they 
might minister it to the laity, and weaker persoiUL 
according to the exigency of times, and the wants of 
men. But this Master John Wiclif translated it out 
of Latin into English, and, by that means, laid it 
more open to the laity, and to women, who could 
read, than it used to oe to the most learned of the 
<^rgy, and those of them who had the best understand- 
ing: and so the Gospel pearl is cast abroad, and 
trodden under foot of swine ; and that, which used to 
be precious to both clergy and laity, is made, as it 
were, the common jest of both; and the jewel of the 
Church is turned mto the sport of the people ; and 
what was before the chief talent of the clergy and 
doctors of the Church, is made for ever comnwn to the 
laity."* To this testimony may be added the words of 
Wiclif himself, who, in one of his homilies,t mentions 
the severity and persecution he had endured, because 
he had enabled the people to read the word of God in 

off ftom " rightftilnc« and ▼irtue :»» they hftyc mAhkut but mew "tempo, 
nl rtrength?' and ate not better than atatncs, cwved out of «one ;-ar 
' different from the stone which was set in the head of the comer, UMaeara 
only Stones « of hurtyng and of sdander. *' The images of silver be they 
^are made by money, and who say, what wfflyegiveui that we ApuH 
betray Chriet unto you \ Lastly— the image of gold is the prajate who ta 
idranced only for the sake of worldly porap and nobility ; for gold is Ow 
omblem of nobility, and therefcre it is tl^it the image set up of Nebu- 
ehadnezcarwasof gold. Theaeepecimenaof coarasaatipeaietobe foMOd 
from the seventh to the eleventh pa^ of the tenth ch^Mer, m the edit, a 
1000. ThavolumeitflBifhto6opM;ing. t— i-«flfifti. 
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their own tongue ; and the fact, that in no list of his 
works that has yet appeared, has his translation of 
the Scriptures ever been omitted.* 

It is to be always remembered, that Wiclif 's trans- 
lation was made entirely from the Latin text, the only 
one at that time in use. It may justly be regarded 
as a glorious monument, not only of religion, but of 
letters. It exhibits our language in the most perfect 
form which it had then attained, and might, alone, 
have been sufficient to save it from relapsing into 
barbarism. The inestimable benefits conferred on 
the English tongue by our present version, are ac- 
knowledged by all who have entered deeply into the 
spirit of our national literature : and there can be 
little doubt that the labours of the Reformer were 
calculated to do a similar service to our genuine An- 
glo-Norman dialect, two centuries earlier. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Turner, who has diligently studied 
the orifnnes of our literature, that Wiclif 's ordinary 
style is less perspicuous and cultivated than that ot 
RoUe, who liv«l and wrote many years earlier. 
Whether this is to be ascribed to his recluse colle- 
giate life, to the cramping influence of his scholastic 
studies, or to some defect in fluency and facility of 
thought, the historian does not venture to determine ; 
but he hesitates not to afi&rm, that his postils^ in which 
familiarity and plainness were most to be expected, 
are decidedly inferior, in clearness and felicity of ex- 
pression, to the composition of the Hermit, and even 
to those of some among the contemporaries of Wic- 
lif t That his style may have been somewhat dark- 
ened and confused, by his familiarity with the bar- 
barous jarg<m of the schools may easily be imagined; 
and it must further be recollected, that his labours 
were so incessant, and his works so numerous, that 
he probably noured out the wealth of his mind with 
little habitual attention to the graces of composition^ 

- * Baber, Hiat Ace p. btix. 

t T^ner, H}«. of fSag. voL iL p. 683. 



0r the Ittcidness of arrangement. Thomai AqninftSy 
indeed, is said to have " tbe rare merit of dom* 
bining great perspicuityr and purity of expression, 
with all the refined distinctions and speculations oi 
die sc^K)lm)en ;" while Wiclif, like Peter Lombard 
and Duns Scotusy is neither classical (in the humblest 
sense of that word) in his Latin style, nor always 
distinct or vigorous in his English elocution. Tms 
remark is more or less applicable to all his works, 
except the version of the Scriptures ; and there, Mr. 
Turner observes, "the unrivalled combination of 
force, simplicity, dignity, and feeling in the original, 
compel his old Engfish, as they seem to compel every 
other language into which it is translated, to be dear, 
interesting, and energetic.""^ 

It is scakicelv to be imajg^ined, that in the eomple* 
tion of his task, Wiclif disdained to receive such as- 
sistance as he could procure. The labour must have 
been such as to overpower almost any single-handed 

* *' There is tsomethiDg," eajs Mr. Turner, "remarkable in dw cam* 
poBiti(m of the Jewidi and Christian Scripcures, that although, in evenr 
UAguage, they are the easiest iMok to a learner, they axe yet dlffnified^ 
tateiesting, and impreesiye. The Pentateuch, the Psalms^ and the Gos- 
pels, unite in a. singular degree, simi^icity and perspicuity, with forces 
floieisy, and pathos. I cannot satisfy myself what are the Uterary pecu- 
UariHesr-ihe felicities of lBnguage^---which make them so uniyersallr 
comprehensible, and yet avoid insipidity, feebleness^ and tedium ; whicn 
iilspiay. so oilen, Bucn genuine eloquence and majesty ; and yet are nei- 
ther aneeted nor elabenoejAor, in general, above the understanding of 
the commonest reader.'' Turner, Hist, oi Eng. ▼(d. it. p. 661, note 8. 

The extraordinary combination of excellence, which is here moil 
lustly described by Mr. Turner, may surely be regarded as one depart- 
ment of that vast apparatus of evidence, firom which we eonelacb Aat 
the authors of Scripture were under the influence and control of the 
Spirit of Truth. To that Spirit was distincUy known "tpAa< it in 
mow," and what would be best fitted to seise upon the feelings and the 
faculties of man. It was a work well worthy of the Sanctifying Power 
to endow his servants with " utterance and knowledge," which shoidd 
take c«3tive the hearts and the capacities both of the simple and the 
wise. The " Uterary peculiarities^'^ by which this muvellous result has 
been accomplished, may, indeed, he beyond the depth of human invesO- 
gation. It may bore be truly said/ that the wind blowech even as it 
nateth. We hear the sound thereof but no rain can tell whaoos it 
«ometh or whither it goeth I 

A specimen or two ef Wicllfs Tranriatian will be found In tiw A]^ 
Itendix. 
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Strength, unless it were exclusively devoted to the 
Work, instead of being divided by a vast variety of 
other engagements and undertakings. That he re- 
ceived some aid seems highly probable, from an inti- 
mation which is to be found m one of the manuscript 
copies of his Bible, at the end of a portion of the 
B<x>k of Baruch ; where are written the foUoviring 
somewhat obscure words — explicit translatianem Mdo* 
lau de Herford,^ This remarkable notice, we are 
told, is subscribed by a different hand, and in less du- 
rable ink, than that emnloyed by the transcriber of 
the MS., and may probably have been done by some 
one who had sufficient authority for his assertion. 
To what extent Wiclif was assisted in his great 
work, it is now quite impossible to ascertain. There 
has, however, descended to us nothing which renders 
it doubtful, that the whole was completed under his 
superintendence and revision, and put forth on his 
responsibility, — or that the substantial and almost 
unoivided honours of the enterprise are, righteously, . 
his own. 

The manuscripts of this version are, to this day, 
exceedingly numerous. They are to be found, not 
only in the great public libraries of the empire,! but 
even in the collections of private individuals. We 
may readily judge of the activity and eagerness with 
which they were originally circulated, when we find 
that such a multitude of copies have still survived 
the exterminating zeal of Papd inq^uisitors. That 
the appearance of such a work occasioned, among 

• Biiber, Hist. Ace. p. Ixix. 

t The Britiah Muaeum, Lambeth, Sion College, the UnlTenltj libte- 
rieo, particular collegea, and some jcathedrals. Borne few of these MSQl 
differ so materially fh>m the rest, that we are led to believe that thera 
must have been two distinct translations of Scripture. Some passage* 
have no other correspondence except that which arises from the cir- 
cunuiance of their having been rendered from one common original, 
the Latin Vulgate. In general, however, the resemblance is such as to 
leave no doubt that the earlier translation must have been consulted by 
the author of the later. Baber. Hist. Ace. p. Ixix. Ac where the reader 
may find aoroe speeimens of their nearest agreement, and (heir moat 
loiurkable rviatioa 
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the Romanists, the deepest alarm, and the hottest 
indignation; is perfectly not;orious. The influx of 
light naturally produced consternation among those 
whose element was darkness.^ Wiclif himself was 
represented as little better than an audacious riolator, 
wnose hand spared not to rend the veil which had 
for ages concealed the mysterious sanctity of truth 
from the gaze of the profane multitude. £Qs work 
was denounced and proscribed, as tainted almost with 
the guilt of sacrilege. The vehemence of displeasure 
which it excited amon^ the hierarchy will sufficiently 
appear from the fact, that, some ten years after this 

Esriod, a Bill was actually brought into the House of 
ords, to forbid the perusal of the English Bible by 
the laity. This measure, indeed, was manfully op^- 
posed by John of Gaunt, who rose up in his place, 
and said, that " the people of England would not be 
the dregs of all men, seeing all nations besides them 
had the Scriptures in their own tongue."! But the 
seal was, nevertheless, afterwards affixed to the con- 
demnation of all such attempts, by a constitution of 
Archbishop Arundel, which begins by declaring that, 
'* it is a perilous thing, as Saint Jerome testifieth, to 
translate the text of Holy Scripture from one idiom 
into another; since it is no easy matter to retain in 
every version an identity of sense; and the same 
blessed Jerome, even though he were inspired, con- 
fesseth that herein he had, himself, been frequentlv 
mistaken." It was, therefore, enacted and ordainea, 
that, " thenceforth, no one should translate any text 
of sacred Scripture, by. his own authority, into the 
English or any other tongue, in the way of book, 
tract, or treatise ; and that no publication of this soft, 
composed in Uie time of John Wiclif, or since, or 
thereafter to be composed, should be read, either in 
part or in whole, either in public or in private, under 
the pain of the greater excommunication, until socb 

* TnpicUuDt immiiHO lumine BlaDes. 
t Lewi8,84. 
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Ifaadatum shonM be appiored by the diocesan of the 
place ; or, if the matter should require it, by a pro- 
Fincial couQcil : every oae who should act in contra- 
diction to this order, to be punished as an abettor of 
Asnesy, and error."* Such was the decree of the con- 
tocatton held at St. Paul's in 1408. It evidently 
amounted to an utter prohibition to translate, or to 
peruse translations ; for it is easy to conjecture what, 
m those times, would be the fate of all applications 
jfbr that purpose^ either to diocesan or council ! The 
persecutions which fbUowed this edict are well known 
ts all, and amply attested by the various episcopal 
registers. Rumous fines, cruel imprisonment, and 
martyrdom at the stake, were the portion of multi- 
tudes, wiio ventured to consult for themselves the 
ckarter for ^eir salvation. 

The objections urged at that day, and still more 
confidently in subsequent ages, by the Romish Chureh^ 
dueetion of ap- ^^ ^ liberty cc free aecess to flie Scrip- 
Mi to pAyte tuves, are now tolerably well known to 
y'^smnL every Protestant ; and it may very safely 
be conceded, that there is abcmt them, at first sight, 
■n ak of plausibility, which may well render them 
dangerous and embarrassing to many an honest mind. 
It is insisted, that the sanctity of the Divine Oracles 
is tarnished by the rash curio^ty of ignorant ipen ; 
^t the Word of Gk)d, when cited by all parties, 
eitiier for refutation, or defence, is degraded into an 
implement of unhallowed warfare; that the appeal 
to private judgment -engenders a spirit of arrogance, 
a contempt for authcHity, and a lust for perpetual in- 
novation; that its tendency is to bretuc down the 
•olid unity of the Faith, and to shiver it into frag- 
ments ; to stretch over the Church " the line of con- 
cision, and the stones of emptiness" and desolation. 
And by those writers who have lived since the period 
•f the Reformation, it has been broadly asserted, that 

•"WilklM'f Concilia, ToL lit p. 317. OooMit. tM. AxthU Axm^ 
iSHL 
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Ae ianmneraUe swarm of sects wnich have smimf 
up under this system, are to be regarded as a plagae, 
wherewith the oispleasure of Heaven hath manifested 
itself against this insane presumption. The answer 
to all this, must, of course^ be now perfectly familiar 
to erery intelligent Protestant. The members of any 
reformed community will alwap be prepared to replj, 
that apparent and external unity is much too dearly 
purchased b^ a general sacrifice of private judgment; 
that schism itself is a less evil than a uniformity of 
error and corruption; and that no multiplication of 
divisions coiiild be so. pernicious, as the universal 
prostration of intellect and conscience befi>re the au- 
thority of an uninspired tribunal. Such is the point 
of view under which the subject unavoidably presents 
itself to every tolerably well-informed understanding 
at the present day. To the mind of Wiclif, or any 
independent thinker of the fourteenth century, the 
question would naturally exhibit itself in a much 
more simple light. At that time it was hardly to be 
expected that any human sagacity should anticipate 
all the consequences of an unrestrained resort to the 
Sacred Text, and of free exercise of individual judg- 
ment as to the sense of it. In the primitive a^s, 
indeed, the Scriptures were not locked up in a foreign 
tongue ; and it may be said, that the early history of 
the Church is accordingly found to oppress the in- 
ouirer with a bewildering catalogue of heresies. But, 
then, the controversies of those times, it could not 
fail' to be remarked, were chiefly confined to the re- 
gions of metaphysical speculation. The questions 
then agitated, haa, most of them, no very intelligible 
reference to Christian practice ; and they were, more- 
over, almost wholly unmixed with considerations, 
which involved the grounds of civil right, and secular 
interest. The Reformer of the middle ag^s, there- 
fore, eould hardly be expected to foresee me full ex- 
tent of the price which Christian Europe would have 
to pay for the privilege of searching the > Scriptures' 

10 
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without any reference to the authority of an infidUSk 
euide. With him, the " one thing needfui'^ would 
be the liberty of comparing the practice of the Church 
with the text of the Holy Writings, which fovmed 
her charter. In his mind, the reasonableness of aa 
appeal to the " Law and the Testimony," could not 
be embarrassed with the misgivings and apprehen- 
sions with which the question has subsequen^j been 
perplexed, in consequence of the endless variety of 
systems and opinions, engendered by the almost un- 
fettered license of interpretation. These were dif» 
ficulties and objections which never, probablv, occur- 
red to him, and against which he was nol called upon 
to provide any vindication « He, accordingly, defends 
ine translation of the Scriptures, simply 
fenw ' 'of the OB. the grouud that they must have been 
TraDfliation of designed for the guidance and instruction 
the scriptur«y. ^f ^^ Christian men, of every degree, 

without exception r They who called it heresy, ta 
speak of the Holy Scriptures in English, must be 
. prepared, he affirm^, to " condemn the Holy Grhost, 
that gave, it in tongues ta the Apostles of Christ, ta 
speak the Word of God in all languages that were 
ordained of God under heaven."* To the complaint, 
— that to, open the Bible to all, was, in effect, to set 
aside the office, and to supplant the authority of those 
who were appointed to teach its doctrines to the peo- 
ple^ — he replied, that " those heretics are not to be 
neard, who fancy that secular men ought not to know 
the law of God, but that it is sufficient for them to 
know what the priests and prelates tell them by word 
of mouth : far Scripture is the faith of the Churchy 
and the more it is known, in an orthodox sense, the 
better. Therefore, as secular men ought to know 
the faith, so it is to be taught them in whatever lan- 
guage is bestknovm to them. .Besides, since the truth 
of tne faith b clearer and more e^pict in the Scriptiue^ 
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llum ihe priests know how to express it, (seeing, if 
one may say so, that there are many prelates who are 
too ignorant of Scripture) and others conceal points 
of iScripture, such, tor instance, as declare for the 
humility and poverty of the clergy, — and that there 
are many such defects in the verbal instructions of 
priests, — it seems useful that the faithful should, 
themselves, search out, or discover, the sense of the 
faith, by having the Scriptures in a language whidi 

they know and understand He who hinders 

this, or murmurs against it, does his endeavour that 
^e people should continue in a damnable and unbe- 
lievmg state. Th6 laws, therefore, which the prelates 
make, are not to be received as matters &[ faith; nor 
are we to believe their words or discourses, any fur- 
ther, or otherwise, than they are founded on the 
Scripture ; since, according to the constant doctrine 
of Auffustine,'^ the Scripture is all the truth, - There- 
fore tnis translation ot the Scripture would do this 
good, that it would render ]^riests and prelates unsus- 
pected, as to the words which they explain ."f Pur- 
ser : — ** Prelates, as the Pope, and friars, and other 
means, may prove defective : accordingly Christ and 
his Apostles converted the world by making known 
to them die truths of Scripture in a language fami- 
liar to the' people; and for this purpose me Holy 
Spirit gave them the knowledge of all tongues. 
Why^ then, should not the disciples of Christ, at the 
present day, take freely from the same loaf, and dis- 
tribute to the people ? . . . . Besides, according to the 
faith which the apostle teaches, all Christians must 
stand before the judgment-seaC of Christ, and be an* 
swerabk to him for all the goods wherewith he has 
entrusted them; It is, therefore, necessary that ali 
the faithful should know these goods, and the use of 
them ; /or an answer by prelate or attorney will not then 
availf iut every one must then answer in his own person* 

* EpisL ad Volusifuaum. 

t Bpeodum Secularium Dominorum. Quoted by Lewfar^ p. 3S. 
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Binee^ thes, God, has ^ren to both dei^ and lail|r 
(die iaiov/ledge of the faith, to this end, that they may 
ieacb it the more plainly, and may faithfully work bv 
h, it is plain that God, in the day of judgment, wiH 
cequire a true account of the use of these goods, how 
^y haye been put out to usury.'^* 

It will be seen that this vindication utterly discards 
|he notion, that there can be any authority in matters 
of faith, co-ordinate with that of the &ble. The 
traditions of the Church, the decrees of bishops, 
Popes, or coonoiUa^ all are here thriist down to a rank 
immeasurably below the eminence of the '^in«>ire(l 
writings. The Scripture ahne is truth. The j&rtp- 
ture (dime is the faith of the Church; these are the 
grand and solid maxims upon whidi, as uinm the 
eternal rock, Widif built up the defence of this great 
undertaking, and, indeed, the whole fabric of his 
scheme of reformation. We hare here the Tigoront 
^erm of Protestantism ; cast by him with a bold hand, 
mto the generous soil of his country, there to lie for 
a long and tempestuous period, to all appearance dor« 
mant and powerless, till the season should arrive for 
its starting into life. Another important merit of 
his Vindication, is the assault it makes on that re* 
^ige of Hes, which the corrupt and supeislitioiM 
heart of man hath made so strong for itselt, — the be* 
lief that the obli^tions to rijghteousness and holiness 
of life may be vicariously discharged, and that reli- 
gion is a wprk which every individual may safely 
consign to the care and management of a spiritnal 
factor. The Christian is here solemnly reminded 
that a day will come, when each man shall be called 
to answer personally for himself, and when no agent 
or " attorney of the soul," will be heard in his behalfn 
These were strange and startling words to the ears 
of Englishmen in the fourteenth century* They filled 
Itfae hearts of the ecclesiastical orafUmen with msmay 

* DoctrioA Chriitfauui^ lili. li. ad fin, dIttAlfj Lewtab P> ST. 
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«]id indignfttion. Throaghout their yarioiia xanks 
«nd orders, they began to exclaim that, if these doo- 
trines were to be endured, they might as well throw 
up their functions at once. It all might consult the 
divine oracles, without the intervention of the priest- 
hood, — ^if all might be allowed to conduct the entan* 
gling traffic and mystery of their own spiritual con- 
cerns, without th« aid of a professional agent, — ^what 
further demand could there be' for the services of the 
consecrated Orders? The^ resentment of the hierar- 
chy, did not, however, evaporate in mere " sound and 
fury.*' More substantial indications <rf their dis- 
pleasure were in active preparation ; and the auda- 
city with which the Reformer assailed the received 
doctrine of the Eucharist, soon provided his enemies 
with an opportunity of rienewing their hostilities. 
^ Brfore we retire from the considera- wicurg tw. 
tion of this great work, it will be proper eion prascribed 
to notice the astonishing rapidity with ^^ ^51*2^ 
which th« copies of it were circulated wictef/*Srcu2 
among all classes of the people, in defi- ^^^ 
ance m dbstructions, which, at this day^ it is difficult 
for us to appreciate, or even to imagine. The as- 
tonishing powers of the press almost disable us from 
realizing to our conceptions the impediments through 
which literature had to force its way, iu the ages 

Erevious to that invention. Those impediments, 
owever, may be partially estimated from the fact, 
disclosed to us by the register of Alnwick, Bishop m 
Norwich in 1429, that the cost of a Testament of 
Wiclif *s version, was no less than 21, 16s. Sd. a sum, 
probably, equal to 307. of our present money, and 
considerably more than half the annual income which 
was then considered adequate to the maintenance of 
a substantial yeoman. To procure a copy of the 
whole English Bible must, therefore, have demanded 
a sacrifice greater than that which, in our days, is 
required to command the most sumptuous and splen- 
did elegances of literature. To this discouragement 

19* 
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miift be added the anxiety ^d the danger which this 
precious possession carried with it, wherever it went. 
Puring tne dme which elapsed from the reign of 
Penry IV. to the period of the r/eformation, th« 
owner d a fragment of Wiclif 's Bible, or ii^deed of 
any other portion of his writings^ was omscious of 
harbouring a witness, whose appearance would infaU 
Jibly consign him to the dungeon, and possibly to the 
^ames. He must, consequently, nave eaten the bread 
pf life in secret^und with carejvinu$^ and m^ust have 
jdrank the waters of life with aitamshmerU and irtmm 
Uing of heart. And yet, in defiance of obstructioii 
jEHidol persecution, the work went on. Neither tha 
ruinous cost of literary treasiiures, nor the jealous vigir 
lance of an omnipresent inquisition, were able to 
repness it. The stream continued to force its way« 
in a sort of subterraneous course, till the season ar^ 
rived when it should burst forth^and refre^ the land 
with its nruitfiil inundation. " Then was Uie sacreg 
Bible sought out from dusty corners: the sc|iools 
were opened; divine and human leamiog raked out 
oi the embsTfi of forgotten tongues ; Drinces and cities 
jtrooped apace to the newly erected oanner of salva* 
lion; martyrs, with the unresistible might of weakr 
mess, shook the powers of darkness, ana 9Cprped ths 
fier^ rage of diie old Red Dragon.*^^^ 

1381. ^^^ y®" ^^^ was rendered nohappilr 

tnaurrection of memorable by the insurrection oi tha 
ifae peaaantrj. peasantry of "^ngland; an event soms 
Hotica of which is forced into a narrative of the lifs 
of Wiclif, by the assertion of some historians, that 
the popular excesses were occasioned, or greatly ag^ 
gravated^ b^ the diffusion of his doctrines. By one 
pHVflMtMinied P^ these annalisu it is gravely conjectured 
jforjt tqr npa| that this calamity was a clear indicatioii 
*'***^* of the displeasuno of Heaven against thf 

' IfMtoi^ on lUfonaMiNi i|[» Bii^^lnid. 
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40piiieiie$8 at the hierarchy, ijirhich had omitted to 
repress, with due rigour, tne impietf of Wiclif and 
his followers, io, disseminating the perverse and 
dfimnable doctrines of Berengarius', respecting the 
body and blood of -Christ. And this surmise the 
chronicler, with all imaginable solemnity, strength- 
ens by reference to the extraordinary fact, that the 
commotions were simultaneous all oter England; 
and that they occurred precisely within the octaves 
of that festival, in which the mystery of the transub* 
stantiation is celebrated by the Church ! He adds, 
that, although it mav be reasonablv believed that 
Archbishop Sudbury, (who was brutally murdered by 
ihe rabble,) may have died a martyr — ^yet the barba** 
rous manner of his death was probabljr appointed ia 
mercy, as a needful expiation lor the siniul laxity dT 
his oiscipUne. Others there were, be confesses, 
who ascribed the affliction to the scandalous lives, 
the odious tyranny, the shameless hypocrisy, nay, 
the downright atheism, prevalent among the wealthy 
and the noble of the land : and man^, again, were ner« 
suaded that the measure of national inic^uity was mled 
up by the coarse profligacy, and lebelhous insolence, 
ol the populace themselves^ And his conclusion, 
upon the whole matter, is, that in this instance, the 
wrath of God manifestly came down upon the children 
of disobedience. * A more modern historian, without 
ihe slightest appearance of doubt or hesitation, attri* 
butes much of the excitement to the notions ascribed 
to Wiclif, and disseminated by his followers, — namely, 
Ihat the right of property, was founded in grace, and 
chat no one who was, by sin, a traitor to . 

jGrod, could be jusUy entitled to the ser. p^Siy '^'iS 
vices of man.f A more plain and rational wnteheJnen 
account of the affair surely is, that this Su^JSj^ 
iras one of those terrible and convtijaive 

*WakpL88L t LiBg. ««L It. ik 8». 
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efforts, \yf which the lower dMses, in the fovrteenA 
oenturyj laboured to heave off the load of inu^erable 
servitude; — a phenomenon of the stame class widi 
jacquerie of France, and the rebellion of the Fleifi* 
mgs ;— a servile war, the natural effect of wretdied* 
ness, goaded to frenzy ^^^ unfeeling arrogance and 
luxury of the great. The cruelty of the Englidi 
aristocracy may, indeed, have been considerably leas 
atrocious Chan that which drove the peasantry of 
other countries to despair. But the circumstances of 
the age were such as probably tempted them to harrass 
their idependents with more grinding exaction thaa 
their 4iaa experienced in preceding times. The land- 
ed fToprietors had been impoverished, ]partly by aa 
unprecedented and lon^-oontinued severity of taxa- 
tion, and partly bv theur own inordinate crating for 
foreign luxuries m the most costly description. Tiie 
embarrassment thus produced, naturally engendered 
avarice ; and avarice, probably, gave birth to an in- 
human disregard for the comfort of the poor, more 
especially of those who held their lands by the tenure 
of unmitigated villenage.* In all this, there was 
power sufficient to raise the tempest, whien threatoied 
all the embankments of civilized society, without the 
aid of fanatical cLgitatum. It is true, tiuit the grow- 
ing hatred of ecclesiastical dominion 
Pombiy^gn^ may have intimately connected itself 
growing impa- with a wild impatience of all authority 
SSSLSV^r whatever, it is, also, iwssible that the 
' voice of loud invective against the Church, 
may have assisted to call up, from the depths of the 
popular discontent, a mad ungoVemable spirit of 
anarchy and rebellion. The charges with which the 
clergy were assailed, were, inde^, frequently such 
as an exasperated populace mi^ht easily transfer to 
abuse and tyranny of every description : and nothii;ig^ 

^ flw HaBun, MUdls Agei^ vvL ir. p. 8lfr-4M7. 
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It must be confessed, can well be more hopeless tbaa 
ihe attempt to deny, that the language adopted by 
Wiclif, or his itinerant preachers, in urging their 
principles of reformation, did, frequently, burst 
through the barriers of sobriety and caution, and was^ 
occasionally, violent enough to compromise the safeur 
of nearl]^ all existing institutions. It may be dim* 
cult, in times remote from this tumultuous period, to 
frame, or to admit, a complete vindication of such 
dangierous extravagance. But every one, who is well 
acquainted with the history of man, must, at least, 
be well persuaded of this, — that sedate and calcula- 
ting spirits, like those of Erasmus, or Melanehthon, 
coiud never have shaken the gi^ntic strength of the 
Papal system. They could neither have effected the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, nor have done 
ythe office of pioneers to that great movement. This 
consideration, it is true, may be quite insufficient for 
the justification of rashness and excess ; but it may, 
at all events, dispose us to \oo\f. somewhat more in- 
dulgently on that intensity of soul, which imiutice of w 
troubled the waters, by whose disturbance criWng it to the 
we have been, eventually, made whole, I^TwgSf 
As for the speculations of the Papal and ha maw- 
writers, who connect the Rebellion of ^"^ 
1381 with the doctrinal heresies of Wiclif, it has 
been truly remarked, that their charges are just as 
absurd as it would be to ascribe tlie outrages of the 
Anabaptists of Munster to the theolo^cal opinions of 
Luther.** Equally unfounded is the insinuation, tlmt 
the principles entertained by the Reformer were de- 
liberately hostile to all authority, whether spiritual 
or secular^ and that he deserved the confidence of the 
State as httle as that of the Churchy However per- 
plexing it might be to defend him from the imputa- 
tion of hazardous notions, and unguaided phraaeolo- 
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, the wlide course of his life, and the general tenor 
of his writings, must imauestionably, acqait him of 
the character of a political incendiary. Some farther 
reflections, however, on this sabject, will find a pro- 
per-place, when we come to a review of the opinions 
of W iclif, and the proceedings of his '^ Poor InestSi'* 
or travelling preachers. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
1381— 1382r 

TFieUf hUhtrto emphsfed in exponng the corrupHtm ofAe^^iptmf 
'—Be new engage* in the Sacramental Centfoveray— Notice of IM 
hUitory qf Vaa question — Paaeaeiue Radbert— Bertram and Jo- 
kannee S^ue — Berengariue — TransuAetaniiation eetaMished 
6y Innocent III.— Metaphysical explanation of U by the Mendi' 
eants—This doctrine unknown to the Anglo-Saxon Church — 
Probably introduced into England €U the Conquest— WicBf at- 
tacks the doctrine from the chair of theology — His positions d^ 
nounasdt on pain of excommunication — He appeals to the King 
—He is desired by John of Oaunt to abstain from the subject 
— He composes his Oatiolujn or Wicket — Courtney succeeds to the 
Primacy— S^fnod held by him at the Prettching Priars^ in Lon- 
don — T%e Assembly disturbed by an Earihcrum0— Address and 
s^-vossession of Uourtney— Twenty-four Conclusions, ascribed 
toyvicUf condemned— Measures taken for the suppression of his 
Doctrinss^-PeUtion of the Spiritual Lords against the Lollards 
—Bopal ordinance, empowering SOketifs to arrest and imprison 
ike Preachers of false doctrine — It is introduced into the Parlia- 
ment Roll witnout the consent of Lords or Commons — Further 
proceedings of the Primate— l^u^ himself not yet summoned 
before the Archbishop— Possibly still protected bv the Duke ^ 
Lanctuter—WicUfs eomplwnt to the King and ParUamcnt— 
Petition of the Commons against the Ordinancefor the suppres- 
sion of erroneous doctrine— WtcUf summoned to- answer before 
th6 Convention at Oxford— He is abandoned by the Duke of Lan- 
caster— -He maintains his opinions— He ddSlvera in two Confes- 
sions, one in English the other in- Latin— Bis English Confes- 
sion — His Latin Confession — He is banished from Oxford— He 
retires to Lutterworth— He is summoned by the Pope to appear 
fore him — Hie answer. 



The attacks of Wiclif had hitherto been . ^^^ 
principaUy directed against enonnities, J^JjfySSS 
which had long been raisine up a spirit poaing the oor- 
of disaflfection towards the Romish hie- ™g|«» "^^ *• 
rarchy. Up to this time^ he had ap- *^ 
peared as the advocate of the Unirersior, in defence 
of her privileges-^as the chamnion of the Crown, in 
ihe vindication of its righu ana.prerogati^s — as the 
fribflU(^ tU f^cfjfi!t, ia th^ltoeaeiV^ti& tf their piiO' 
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perty — atid as the ally of th^ whole world, against 
the abuse of ecclesiastical power. He 
fai^'^^saoa! was now to appear in a somewhat dif- 
mentai Contro- erent, and still more arduous, position, 
vcny. jjg ^j^g about to carry his operations into 

the most secret chambers of the great Mystery of 
!biiquity; — to encounter the ghostly mignt or an 
almost invisible, but tremendously powerful adver- 
«ary ; — an adversary the mpre formidable, because the 
conflict against it was to be, chiefly, carried on in the 
regions of metaphysical abstraction, to which the 
combatant could hardly be followed by the sympa-' 
thies, or even by the understandings, of mankind. 
So long as he arraigned the palpable corruptidns of 
(he Church, he might be regarded as sustaining the 
contest in the open day, and under the light of nea- 
Ven. But a polemic who, in those times, should pre* 
sume to assail the Romish doctrine of^ the Eucharist, 
had an adventure before him, somewhat resembling 
that of the pagan hero, when he plunged into the den 
of Cacus, where he had to encounter, not only the 
mi^ht of his antagonist, but the volumes of smoke 
which he discharged from his jaws ; a darkness which 
aggravated the danger and difliculty of the struggle, 
and almost entirely concealed it from the gaze of the 
spectator. Hence it was, that, — so long as Wiclif 
was seen to grapple with the practices of the Papacy 
and its adherents, or with those doctrines and princi- 
ples which were more immediately connected with its 
visible abuses, — so long he was supported by the 
patronage of the great, and by the applauses of the 
many. But when once he plunged into the darkness 
of the sacramental controversy, the scene of conten- 
tion was removed frwn the sphere of general intelli- 
gence or interest. He was regarded by many as 
engaged in desperate opposition to the awful and in- 
scrutable majesty of truth, which, iiere, demanded 
the submission of the understanding without appear- 
ing to invade lh£ personal isomfort'or interest of the 
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believer. They who were loudest in their mnxTf 
against the Church, were, in that age, but little dis- 
turbed by her most extravagant demands on their 
credulity., When we are told by the chroniclers, diat 
every second man that might be met on the road was 
a Lollard, we are npt to imagine that the country 
swarmed with persons whose minds were in a state 
of insurrection against the extravagances of erroiie- 
ous belief; but uiat there j[Mrevailed a very general 
indignation against the pnde and greediness of the 
Pope and his ministers, and an increasing strength of 
|)ersuasion that the ecclesiastical system required an 
unsparing reform. We shall accordingly find, that 
when Wiclif stepped from the ground on which he 
tiad hitherto combated, and ascended, as it were, into 
^e mount, where clouds and darkness were gathered 
round him, his friends and followers began to fall 
away. The feelings of many of the people towards 
ibim somewhat resembled those o( the Israelites 
towards their legislator, when they exclaimed, " as for 
this Moses,, we wot not what is become of him V* 

It would be unseasonable, and utterly i^^tice of the 
mseless, to introduce here a lengthened huMor7 of ihh 
history of the disputes which had long *»*»«»• 
agitated the Church, respecting the mysterious pre- 
sence of the body of Christ in the Eucharistic ele- 
ments. That it was present, in some mode or other 
which sufficiently warranted the faidiful to speak of 
it as reaily present, seems to have been the general 
and almost unanimous opinion of the Church firom 
the earliest times; although, as may readily be ima- 
gined, every Attempt to explain this reality, and to 
reconcile it with the notion of a mere sacramental 
or symbolical presence, was sure to involve the dis- 
putants in a labvrinth of perplexity and self-contra- 
diction. Up to tne middle of the ninth century, how- 
ever, as Mofiheim observes,* " both reason imd foUy 

*Jkxl. Hint vol. ii. p. a^ 
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had been left free in this mutter ; nor had any impe- 
rious mode of faith suspended the exercise of the one, 
or restrained the extravagance of the other. '^ The 
first person who midertook to reduce the doctrine of 
Pucasiua Bad- the Church to certainty and precision, was 
bert Pascasius Radbert, a monlc, afterwards 

abbQt of Corbey: who maintained, that, after the 
consecration of the bread and wine, nothing remain- 
ed of those symbols but the outward figure ; under 
which figure, the verr same body that suffered on 
the cross was really ana locally present. This opinion 
BennmandJo- was speedily opposed by the two emi- 
hannes Scotw. nent diviues, Bertram, and Johannes 
Scotus: but the controversy was still left to exhaust 
itself, uncontrolled by any definite sentence of the 
Chufch. In the eleventh century, when the dispute 
burst out again, the cause of reason and common 
sense was vigorously sustained by the celebrated 
Be ncari Bercugarius, Archbishop of Angers, who 
reijgariuB. p^yg^g^g^ j^ teaching that the elementsr, 

after consecration, preserved their natural and essexiy 
-tial qualities, being nothing more than symbols or 
representatives of the body and blood of the Saviour. 
By this time, however, the hierarchy of Rome appear 
to have become sensible, that the doctrine, which 

fave to the sacramental rite the character of a pro- 
igy, was admirably fitted to exah the mystic and 
hierui^cal dignity of the priesthood. The theology 
of Berengarius was, accordingly, assailed with out- 
rageous vehemence. The terrors of spiritual power 
were levelled asainst it, fiercely and angrily by Leo 
IX. and Nicholas II., somewhat more faintly and 
doubtfully by Greger^^ VII. The heretic was com- 
pelled to sign, successively, three distinct confessions, 
each difiering from the other, but all of them amount- 
ing to an abjuration of his own real opinions ; and 
his latter days were i)assed in exercises of penitence 
for his unworthy dissimulation.* It was not, how* 
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etec, till ^ beginning of the thirteenth century that 
all liberty of speech and opinion, relative to this sub- 
ject, was finally suppressed. The Pontiff who claims 
the honour of this triumph over human reason is 
Innocent III. In the fourth council of Lateran, 
(which was held in 1215, and at which were assem- 
ble(^ a vast concourse of ecclesiastics, besides the 
ambab^adors of nearly all the powers of Europe,) 
he formerly established that doctrine, which, to the 
present hour, is held by the Church of Rome as the 
only orthodox and true one, and which, from that 
time, has been uniformly designated by _. . . ^ 
the term transubstantiation. This word, traji^^tanH^ 
which was unknown before the days of a/>on eataUiah- 
Innocent III., was introduced to express ^^^ innocent 
the precise nature of the change effected 
in the elements at the moment of consecration. It 
is obvious that the grand difficulty which thoughtful 
persons would have to^ encounter, in Receiving Uie 
doctrine in question, arose from Uie astounding cir- 
cumstance, that the mystic words of the priest left 
the sensible qualities of the sacramental bread wholly 
unaltered. That Ohrist himself should, in some 
mysterious and spiritual sense, be present at the 
solemnity, might not be too much for the faith of ths 
most enlightened believer. But, that an actual 
change should take place, of which the senses should 
give not the slightest notice, — that the holy thing 
received by the communicant should still retain pre- 
cisely the same shape, the same colour, and the same 
taste, which belonged to the unconsecrated wafer,-^ 
was a subject of endless perplexity to aU, except' 
those who were prepared for an absolute and uncon- 
ditional surrender of their faculties to the authority 
of the Church. In order, therefore, to confound aaa 
repel the stubborn testimony of the 
senses, the Mendicant Orders, who were exptoSSlra* ^r 
the creatures of tbe Pontiff, called in ^^ doctruw hf 
Metaphysics to the aid of Superstition. th«Mendic«ii* 
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I^ey scrupled not to maintajn, that, although iah^ 
stances are usually known to us only by their sensi- 
ble properties, or accidents, yet no substance is, in its 
own nature, inseparable from its accidents. A mira- 
cle migbt disunite the qualities from their proper 
subject; aad these qualities might continue to act 
upon OUT senses, even after the subject itself was 
destroyed or withdrawn. And such a miracie, they 
contended, was actually performed at every celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. The substance of the bread 
was taken away, the instant the words of consecra- 
tion had passed the lips of the priest, and the sub' 
stance of Christ's body was introduced in its place. 
Our senses, it is true, give us no intelligence of this 
substitution; for our senses take no cognizance of 
the interior essences of things. The substance of the 
body of our Lord, when invested with the sensible 
properties of the wafer, would, consequently, afiect 
the senses precisely as the wafer itself affected them, 
previously to its consecration. To appeal, therefore, 
to the evidence of the senses, was, m effect, to call 
in witnesses which could depose nothing as to the 
matter in question. And the mnd difficulty being 
thus disposed of, by ti process of metaphysical leger- 
demain, mankind were left without excuse, if mey 
refused the mystery of transubstantiation ! 

Thia doctrtew . ^^^^ ^^® corporeal presence of Christ 
unknown to the i^ the sacrament was never acknow- 
Angio-Sftzon ledged as an article of faith by our an- 
•^"«*- cient Anglo-Saxon Church, seems to be 

bejond all reasonable question. The opinion enter- 
tamed res{)ecting that mystery, previously to the 
Con(]uest, is distinctly expressed in a very ancient 
homily, traiislated into the Saxon tongue, probably 
from a Latin original no longer extant, by ^Ifric, 
abbot of St. Alban's, in the tenth century ; and fur- 
ther, from two epistles of the same writer, one of 
them addressed to Wulfine, bishop of Sherborne, the 
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other to Wulfstane, archbishop of Canterburf .* The 
homily in question contains a copious exposition of 
the sacramental doctrine ; and its language exprnssly 
negatives the tei^et of transubstantiation. " Much/' 
it says, " is betwixt the body in which Christ suffered^ 
and the body which is hallowed to housell. The 
body, truly, in which Christ suffered, was bora of the 
flesh of Mary, with a reasonable soul ; his ghostly 
body, which we call the housell, is gathered of many 
grams, without blood, bone, limb, or soul. And, 
merefore, nothing is to be understood therein bodily, 
but all is ghostty^ to be understood. "t Again, " Truly 
it is, as we have said, Christ's body and his blood, 
aot bodily, but ghostly: and ye should not search 
iiow this IS done, but hold it in your belief that it is 
4one.''t Precisely coaformable to this is the lan- 
^age of the two epistles. " Understand now that 
the Lord, who could turn the bread, before his suf- 
fering, iAto his body, and the wine into his blood, 
gho$Uy, the self-same Lwd biesseth daily, through 
2ie priest's hands, bread and wine to his ghostly booy, 
and his ghostly blood. "§ " The lively bread is not 
MHy so, notwithstanding, — not the self-same body 
that Christ suffered in ; nor is the holy wine the Sa- 
viour's blood which was shed for us m bodily thing 
{ox reality,) but in ghostly understanding. ^^W These 
testimonies are the more remarkable, because they 
are mixed up with other matters which savour gross- 
ly of Romisn superstition, and show that the senti- 
ments expressed^ on the subject of the Eucharist, 
were dictate by no spirit of opposition to the autho- 

* This Anglo-Bazon homily, and the two epistles aMve mentioned, 
also in Anglo-Saxon, were printed bj John Day, 1567, ander the title 
of " A Testimony of Antiquitie, showing the auncient faith in the 
Church of England, touching the Sacrament, &c. &c" They are fol< 
lowed Iry a certificate of the faithfulness and accurac^r with which they 
were taken from the ancient books, signed by Archbishop Parker, and 
fifieen other bishopa The copy which I ha^e seen is in die public libn- 
xy of Cambridge. It is io a small volume, (F£ 16. 78.) and is bound 19 
iritfa several other tracts. 

t Tesiixttony of AntiquHie, ^. p^ 36. ' t Ibid, p^ 38^ 301 

Sl^MirnDDyoTAMiquit^^e^^i I Ibid. p. TU 
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Tityr of the Church. In the next century, howerer; 
The 'doctrine came the Norman Conquest; and this 
jwJjWy igro- event consigned the see of Canterbury 
laiStatthe^' ^ the cafe trf Lanfranc, who was not 
qneat» by Areh* only a dcYoted adheren^ to the Papacy, 
buh. Lanftanc. y^^^ ^^^ ^f ^ jjj^g^ eminent and power* 

fal among the antagonists of Berengarius. There is 
sdll extant a dissertation of his concerning the body 
and blood of Christ in the Eucharist, in which he 
labours to establish the reality of the corporeal pre<» 
sence, in opposition to the doctrine of the Archbishop 
of Angers : and, from that period till the days of 
Widi^ the Romish doctrine, as first maintained hj 
Radbert, and as subsequently explained and vindi* 
cated by the Mendicants, appears to have mdually 
and silently established itselt m our national Church, 
There can be little doubt that the sentiments of 
Wiclif on this point must have long been known to 
his friends and his parishioners; for the subject i$ 
one of perpetual recurrence in his sermons, pnt it 

1381 ^^^ ^^^™ ^^^ chair of theology ^at hm 

Wiclif attacks commenced his formal attack a^inst the 
^JjJ^jJJ.^ absurdities of the received doctrine, and 
tion from '£e more especially against th^ metaphyseal 
diair of thfioio. wonders introduced by the Friars. Jsi 
^' the lectures delivered by him in 1381, he 

put forth twelve conclusions, in which he maintained 
that '* the consecrated host we see upon the altar, is 
neither Christ, nor any part of him, but an effectual 
mgn of him; and that transubstantiation. identifies* 
don, or impanation, rest upon no scriptural ground."* 
By the religious Orders, who were then in high pre- 
dominance at Oxford, this was regarded as an auda- 

Hie poriUoiM *^®^' declaration of war : and a conven* 
jAmoimced on tion was immediately summoned by the 
P^Jlif**^' Chancellor, William de Berton, for the 
m canon, Ac. jj^rpQgg ^f preparing an adverse mani<» 

festo. By tms assembly, which consisted of twelve 

*Lewi(i^)e.ri.^9L 
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doctors, eight of whom were either monks or mendi* 
cants, a solemn decree was unanimously pronounced,* 
whic^ first recites the substance of Wiclif 's conclu- 
sions, (namely, that the material elements remain 
unaltered after consecration, and that Christ is not 
tesserUidUy^ tvbstaniiaUyy or corporeally present in the 
sacrament, but only figuratively, or tropically ;) and 
^en proceeds to declare and affirm the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, in its fullest extraragance. It 
concludes by denouncing imprisonment, suspension 
of scholastic exercises, and the greater excommunica- 
tion, as the penalties of teaching or listening to 
the opposite doctrine. The instrument, thus pre* 
jiared, was not suffered to remain a moment idle. It 
fwas dispatched ta the school of the Augustines, — 
vwhere Wiclif was actually seated, as Professor, en- 
porcine ^ the condemned positions, — ^and was diere 
promulgated in the hearing of his popils. The sud- 
4eoQi»8S of ihe invasion threw the itefbrmer into mo- 
fnentary c^i^ueion^ He, however, soqn recovered 
:^8 self-poasession, defied his adversaries 
•jto refute his opinions, and proclaimed ^ttoKfifr*^ 
his resolution to appeal to the king.f 

*Thi0 dseroe if primed, at leutfa, in Wilklns, Gone toI. iii. p. 170^ 
^th the ilgnaturea of Uae twelve doctom, of whom four only are aeeiiiam. 

4 WilkTconc. p. 171. We recommend to the attention of Dr. Lingard, 
<«4io ia pleaaed to cenanre the coaneneaa of Wiclif > inreetirea) tha 
mild, <9acifle, and epcempbur Ullage, in which the chronicler Waking, 
ham noticee the opinions of the Reformer, on the subject of the BuchariA. 
«At thia time,"^ (A. D. 1381.) he says, "that old hypocrite, that 
ti«el of Satan, that emiaaary of iLnti-^hriat, the notrto-be named John 
WicUf. or roAer Wickebeleve, the heretic, continued his ravings, and 
aeemea as if he«woald drinlc up Jordan, and plunge all Christiana^ into 
the abyas, hy reviving the damnable opinions of Berengarius, dec iic" 
He then tells a atory about a certain kntght of bieh repute, near Salisbury, 
who ran away v\vk the sacrament ; and, in order to show that it was no 
better than ao much household bread, irreverentl>[ devoured it, together 
With oysters, and onioms and wine. The knight it seems, survived the 
sacrilege ; but being afterwards brought to a better mind, testified hia 
BCHrrow, by subroiseion to very heavy penancea And this, says the hia* 
liman, I have the more fully tplaied, that it may appear what evils were 
Bcattersd over the land by that beast from the bottomless pit, that oot 
league of Batan, John Wielif, or meibedeteve. It would be diflksult ID 
inaiehthiiikwithaFH««ftbi]MnMrhlnMBlfl Wala.p.95& 
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This detennination appears to have oecaskmed die 
greatest astoDishment. That a person charged with 
theological error should think of appealing, not to 
the Pope, not even to the bishop or ecclesiastical ordi* 
nary, but to the Crown, was deemed an act erf* out- 
rageous contumacy against the spiritual powers. The 
measure, 'it must be confessed, was one of singular 

audacity. Its boldness was too much 
ShS rS?un^t for the spirit of John of Gaunt himself; 
to abauLin from the illustrtous friend and patron of the 
gMJnn^on the Rcfonner. For no sooner did he receive 

intelligence of it, than he posted to Ox* 
ford for the express purpose of forbidding Wrclif to 
speak further on this matter ; and by this ^ood office^ 
he has purchased for himself, in the chronicles of the 
age, the title of a sa^e counsellor, and a faithful son 
of hol^ Church.* His admonitions, it will be seen 
herealter, were totally in vain. The only effect pro^ 
duced by the audiority of the Primate, tne sentence 
of the Chancellor, and the influence or his protector, 
was to reduce him to silence, until the opportunity 
should arrive for removing his cause to the supreme 
tribunal. 

He compoees ^^^ though his touffue was restrained. 
his "Ostiolu^ his pen continued acuve. He employed 
or Wicket ^^ interval which elapsed before the 
next meeting of Parliament in the composition of a 
small treatise by the title of OsHolum, or the Wicket, 
the object of which is to expose the manifold contra- 
dictions and absurdities adhering to the dogma which * 
he had been forbidden to assail. In this treatise he 
reprobates without mercy the blasphemous presump- 
tion involved in the Popish doctrine of the Eucharist. 
It was asserted by the clergy that, by virtue of their 
jitupendous function, they were enabled to create God 

* "PmI appellationem, adyenit nobilia dominui^ dux efrwitifl^ «| 
miles atrenuus, sapienaque ConBiliariua, Dux Lancastriae, sacre ficdeste ^ 
ttius fldelicL prohibens magietro ursdicto JdiuinL quou de oMeio nan 
|[*2UHMHr& i«&ltMttr£^' Wi£. GkRMh PL 17X7 
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^eir Creator; and their deduction from these men* 
strous premises was, that -persons invested with such 
transcendent spiritual powers ought never to be de- 
graded by subjection to any secular authority. It is 
scarcely possible to listen without a trepidation to 
such impiety : and yet, bad as it was, Wiclif clearly 
shows that its enormity was here greatly understated. 
For if the words of blessing or consecration could 
effect the wonders ascribed to them, it must inevita- 
bly follow that the priests, who pronounced them, 
must not only be elevated far above all earthly juris- 
diction, but must also "wax great masters above 
Christ himself, and be the dispensers of his substance ; 
so that, since it is written, diou shalt honour thy father 
and thv mother, Christ would be bound to honour 
with mial reverence the priests who thus became 
the fathers and creators of himself!" He, further, 
exposes, with singular felicitv, the absurdity, that 
each portion of the sacramental bread became the un- 
divided bodv of Christ. This position was sometimes 
illustrated bv reference to a glass, shivered into a 
multitude ot fragments, each of which might still 
retain the power of reflecting the same countenance ; 
to explanation which was ingeniously turned by 
the Reformer against the doctrine of his opponents. 
Each frannent of the glass, he observed, could pre* 
•ant to me eye nothing more than the image of a 
£ice^ not the very face itself: and even so, each por* 
tion of the broken bread might represent the body of 
Christ, but could do nothing more. Affain, he tri* 
amphantl|r asks his adversaries, why mey worship 
not the vine for God, as they do the bread? For 
Christ has afllrmed that he was a vine, in languaee 
as express as that in which he declared that the 
bread was his body, and the cup was his blood. He 
odds, that literally to identify the bread with Christ's 
holv body, is no less irrational than the ** foul mis- 
unaerstanding" of the Jews, who perverted "the figu- 
rative words of Christ, respecting his own body, into 
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a boast that he could destroy the temple of Jerosaleni, 
and build it in three days. 

jQm the 14th «f Juae, 1381, the See of Canterburf 
became vacant by the death of Simon Sudbury, -who 
was massacred in the Tower, by the fury of the in- 
Courtney sue- suTffent peasantry. His successor was 
ceedstochepri- William Courtney^ then translated from 
°*^y- the see of London ; a personage highly 

eonnected, and distinguished for his passionate devo- 
tion to the Papal chair. It was not till the month 
of May, 1382, that this uncompromising prelate re-* 
ceived the pall from Rome ; an ensign which, in his 
estimation, was absolutely needful to the completion 
of his authority and power. On the 17th of the same 
month, a convention of divines was held, 
SynodP^d by ^Y ^^^ mandate, at the priory of the 
bun, at the Preaching Friars, in London. The as* 
Preaching Fri- sembly consisted of eight bishops and 

anL lionaon. » ■'.^ r • H i 

fourteen doctors of civu or canon law, 
together with seventeen doctors and six bachelors of 
divinity, all of whom, except one, were either Men* 
dicants or Monks.^ At this meeting the firmness of 
the^Archbishop was severely put to the test. On the 
ecmimencement of their deliberations, it so happened 
The aesembiy ***** ^® whole city was shaken by an 
diBtmbed by an earthquake. The convulsion -immedi^ 
•uthquake. ately produced some unsteadiness in die 
counsels of the Synod, many of whom appeared to 
regard it as a sign of the displeasure of heaven 
against their proceediftgs. The sinking fortitu^ of 
the divines would probablY have caused a dissolution 
Addrea and ^^ the . assembly, had not the Primate, 
seif-poflseorion with singular address and self-posses* 
of Courtney, gj^j^^ converted the portent to his own 
advantage. He assured them that the commotion 
they had witnessed, being produced by the expulsioa 
of noxious vapours from tne earth, was evident a 

■s 

* See Wilk. Cone. toI. i|L p. 167, 158. 
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anost auspicious intimaticm, that the purity and the 
peace of the Church could be secured only by the vio- 
lent removal of all rebellious spirits from net com- 
munion. The courage of the assembly being thus 
effectually rallied, they proceeded with their work of 
inquisition. Twenty-four codcIusiods ^.j-^^j ^^ 
were produced, which, it was affirmed^ tonciusioDL as- 
had been publicly preached among the wj**^ ^ ^'S* 
nobles and commons of the realm of ^'^ «>°^«°»~^ 
England ; and after three days of '* ^ood and mature 
dehberation," ten of these conclusions were con* 
demned as heretical, and the remaining fourteen were 
pronounced to be erroneous.* The errors of the here- 
tical articles related chiefly to the sacrament, and the 
mass — to the forfeiture of the priestly function and 
power by mortal sin — to the necdlessness of auricular, 
confession — to the unlawfulness of temporal posses- 
sions held by the clergy — and to the derivation of the 
Pope's authorily from the Emperor : and one of those 
articles actually contained the monstrous assertion, 
that <xod ought to obey the devil ! The fourteen erro- 
neous propositions, in substance, maintained that it 
was heretical for a prelate, to excommunicate any one 
without knowing him to be already excommunicated 
by God, and treasonable to excommunicate oue who has 
appealed to the Kinff ; that the Gospel may be preach- 
ed without license from Pope or prelate — that tithea 
are purely eleemosynary — that delinquent priests may 
be stripped of their endowments by the secular power 
— that to give alms to the friars is an exeommunica* 
ble offence— and that the religious Orders, whether 
endowed or mendicant, are sinful and unchristian. 

Instructions were speedily dispatched to the bishops 
of London and of Lincoln, enjoining ^^ 

them rigorously to suppress the dissemi- f(^^^m» 
nation of these doctrines: and, bv the BionofVi^iii^ 
latter of these prelates, letters manaatory *»«"'**• 

J * These coiiclusiona nay te seen in Wilk. Cone vol iii. ]>. 167, 166^ 
•i^iAfaer with ihe aignaciuw oi the putwi wte dmdemMA HlBBi 
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were immediately issued, charging with the ezeevtltHi 
of the decree, not only the ahbots and priors, hut all 
the clergy, and ecclesiastical functionaries tbroagh« 
out the archdeaconry of Leicester, within which the 
rectory of Lutterworth is situated ; so that the Re- 
former was, in all probability, personally visited with 
these paternal admonitions. Similar instructions 
were forwarded by the archbishop to one Peter Stokes,^ 
a zealous Carmelite of Oxford, requiring him diltg^n^ 
to publish the decisions of the Synod throughout t&e 
UniversitVr And, in order that the crusade might be' 
conductea with mil impressive solemnity, it was ap« 
pointed that, at the ensuing Whitsuntide, the deyotionc 
of the metropolis should be awakened bv a religious 
procession to St. PauPs. On the day nxed, a long; 
train, both of ecclesiastics and laymen, was seeff 
moving bare-footed, towards the cathedral; and on> 
their arrival there, the pulpit was mounted by a Car-' 
melite friar, who spoke to the astonished multitude 
of the perils of the Church, of the virulence of her ' 
enemies, and of* the duty incumbent^ in such a crisis,, 
on all her faithful children. These vigorous measures* 
of the primate were abundantly seconded by the zeal 
of the spiritual lords of Parliament, who united in » 

Petit' f th P®^^^*®** ^^•^ * remedy might be provi- 
ipirituai ° lor^ ^^ against the innumerable errors and 
waiiwt the lx>i. impieties of the LoUards,* The doo-- 
"**■ trines complained of in addition to those 

which have been already stated, were,- -that Urban 
VI. is the son of Anti-Christ, and that there hatfar 
been no true Pope since the days of St. Silvester — 
that they who trust in the Pope's indulgences are ac- 
cursed, and that none are obli£^ed to obey his canons 
decretal — that the worship of images is idolatrous 
and execrable— that pictures of the Holy Trinity are* 

* It would be a waste of time to detain the reader with a dfanrtatkm 
<Mi the origin of this term, here applied to the followere of Wiclif. Ererv 
thing that can be coUeotM on the subject may be found in moebsln^ yoL 
iii. p. 36&-35a 
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not tO'be endured— that Saints are not to be sitppli* 
eated for their intercession — that priests and dea* 
eons lire bound by their orders to preach, although 
they have no cure of souls — that the clergy who do 
i^ot minister the sacraments are to be removed — ^and 
lastly, in this long list of heresies, and errors, that 
** ecclesiastical men ought not to ride on such great 
horses, nor use so large jewels, precious garments, or 
delicate entertainments, but to renounce them all, 
and give them to the poor, walking on foot, and taking 
stajres in their hands, to take on them the appearance 
of poor men, giving others the benefit of their ex* 
ample.'' 

This application was attended with j^oyai Ordin- 
one very remarkable consequence. It anc&^ennmirsr- 
produced a Royal Ordinance, which,— )"« 1*!1™I2 

*j» .^. y ^. . I _ ». to arreai ana 

after recitmg the activity and audacity jmprison the 
with which notorious ana pernicious er- ?^?*'*, ^ 

• 1 1 1 '^ •I ial06 doctnnflk 

rors were circulated, by eVil persons, 
under dissimulation of great holiness, preaching in 
churches, churchyards, markets, fairs, and other openr 
places, without the license of the ordinary,— empow- 
ers the sheriffs of counties to arrest such preachers 
and their abettors, and to detain them'in prison, until 
they should justify tliemselves according to law, and 
reason of Holy Church.* This document, it should 
be observed, was altogether destitute of yhia Ordinance 
the force of law ; for it contains no inti- introduced into 
mation whatever, of the assent either of rUm^^^ui^J 
Lords or Commons. It, nevertheless, wiihoatthec^ 
was introduced into the Parliament Roll, ^ °^ ^"^ « 
amon^ the statutes of the year ; and has ^°*™®"* 
the distinction of being the first penal enactment 
on our Statute Book, against heretical pravity of 
opinion. In the next Parliament, indeed, the Com* 
mons declared, that it had been passed without their 
assent or concurrence, and prayed that it might be 

• TTie dbctoneAt is giren by Fox.i See WoMsworthPs ficcl. Biqe. vol 
I. p. 62, 63, 
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annulled, as it never was their intent to bind thern^ 
selves to the bishops, more than their ancestor^ had 
been bound in times past. But though the King agreed 
to their petition, this spurious statute " still remains 
among our laws, unrepealed, except by d^suetudft, 
and by inference from acts of much later times.''*' 

Proceedings Armed with this formidable, but most 
of the Primate unlawful power, the Primate assumed 

S"w?ciifTf(S? ^® ^^^^^ ®^ Inquisitor of Heretical Pra- 
fowers. - vity throughout the whole province of 

Canterbury ; and immediately directed 
his attention to the extirpation of heresy from the 
University of Oxford. The Sessions, at the Grey 
Friars, were accordingly resumed « The most per^ 
emptory instructions were issued to the Chancellor 
of Oxford, Robert Rigge, commanding him to suppress 
cdl attendance on the preaching of certain persons, 
vehemently and notoriously suspected o^ heresy, 
naming, particularly, John Wiclif, and several of bis 
followers, Hereford, Kepingdon, Ashton, and Redman. 
And as the chancellor himself had reeentl}^ manifested, 
a disposition to favour some of the objectionable doc- 
trines, he received from the Archbishop a reiterated 
and solemn injunction, to abstain from all interfe- 
rence with the proceeding^ of those divines, who 
had been appointed to in()uire and report respecting 
the state ot religious opinion at Oxford. For the rest 
of their session the Synod were occupied with the 
cases of the individuals above named ;t but it is 
Wiclif hinweif soDQcwhat remarkable, that Wiclif him* 
not summoned self was, on this occasion, suffered to 
StehSp!***''^'^*^ remain unmolested, while his friends 

were exposed to all the bitter conse<« 
quinces of their activity in the promulgation of his 
principles. This may, perhaps, be accounted for by 
the circumstance of his havi^ declared his resolu- 

* Hallam, Middle A^^a^ toL itL p. 13S;«133. Fox, in WantowoRh** 
Seel. Biog. rol. 1. p. 63. 
t The proceedings agaxoai them may be found in Wilk. Cone vdLJSL 
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dcn^ to appeal to the Crown : for, however diepatable 
might be the regularity of such an appeal, it mi^ht 
he thought scarcely respectful to the Royal authority, 
wholly to disregard iL It has also been conjectured, 
that Wiclif 's doctrinal heresies had not poesibiy stm 
entirely deprived him of the favour of protected bjrtiM 
the Duke of Lancaster, an antagonist D«keofLaiica». 
too powerful to be rashly encountered, 
«ven by the high-bom and inflexible Archbishop. 
The thunders which were echoing round him, were, 
however, unable to silence or intimidate the Betormer. 
That his voice was lifted up, among his own people, 
usainst the recent attempts to summon the powers 
of the ^tate in aid of the authorities of the Church, 
seems evident from the language of one of his paro- 
chial homilies, in all probability delivered about this 
period. He is speaking of the entombment of Christ, 
and of the abortive devices by which the priesthood 
eonspired to prevent his resurrection : and these des* 
perate expedients he produces, as illustrative of the 
attempts 6f the prelates to suppress the revival of the 
Gospel of Christ. "Even thus," he exclaims, "do 
. our high priests ; lest God's law, after all they have 
done, should be quickened. Therefore make they 
statutes, stable as a rock ; and they obtain grace of 
knights to confirm them ; and this they well mark 
with the witness of lords ; and all, lest the truth of 
God's Law, hid in the sepulchre, should break out, to 
the knowing of the common people. O Christ 1 Thy 
Law is hidden thus ; when wilt Thou send Thine 
Angel to remove die stone, and shew Thy truth unto 
thy flock ? Well I know that knights have taken sold 
m this case, to help that thy Law may be thiSs hid, 
and Thine ordinances consumed : but well I know 
that, at the day of doom, it shall be manifest, and 
«ven before, when Thou arjlsest against aU thin0 
enemies.*'* 

* MS. Horn. Bibi Keg. quoted by Vaughan, tdL U. p. 96^ 
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But it wais not to be supposed th&t Wi«lif, who 
had proclaimed, in the face of the world, his resolu- 
tion to appeal to Ctzsar, would content himself with 
an appeal to his parishioners. In conformity with his 
wi/.r^ declaration, in the following November, 

pteim to^the 138S, he presented his complaint, which 
King and Par- ^as addressed not to the Crown only, 
liament. but to the Kin^ and Parliament.* On a 

perusal of this paper, it will appear evident that he 
seized the opportunity, th«i8 afforded him, of bringing 
befcHre the Legislature, not merely the sacramentid 
questipn, but nearly the whole substance of the 
cause, which it had been the woirk of his life to 
advocate and support. He dividea his Chxtoaminm 
into four main articles. The first of these exposes 
the absurdity of maintaining that a rule of religious 
life can be laid down by man, more perfect than thM 
which is delivered to us by Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles; and he thus strikes at the very root of the 
authority and influence, claimed, in that age, by those 
yaribus reliffious Orders, to which nearly all the i^ 
•verence of ue Christian world was then transferred* 
The second enlarges on the power of the secukr 
magistrate over the temporal endowments of ^e 
Church; in opposition to tlie doctrine, then very 
generally held, and recently affirmed by certain friars 
at Coventry, that the }>osseBsions of the clergy were 
absolutely beyond the jurisdiction of the State, and 
that to maintain the contrary, was damnably erro- 
iieous and heretical. In the tnird article, he ad1i«rts, 
certainly in very unmeasured language, to what has 
been represented by some as one of his favourite doc- 
trines, viz., that every thing enjoyed by the clergy, 

* This docoimnt is in prim. It is entiUed, '< A conililaint of John 
Wyclif^ exhibited to the King and Parliament." It it not alway« to be 
(met with wparatelT. The ^j consulted br me is to be found In a 
volume of TVapte, in the public Library of Cambridge, (Ff. 14. &,) to- 
gether with Wicllfs Treatise against the Oiders of ^iars, (which was 
published in the following year, 1383,>— Dr. James's Apologie for John 
Wiclifj^nand several other piAcas of wious daM^ 
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more (hail may be needful for the most moderate ne- 
cessities of nature, is nothing better than " theft, ro- 
pine, md sacrilege.;'^ and that if the prelates and 
priests be infected with^the sins of idolatry, of oovet- 
ousness, of pride, umonyf man^queilmg, fluttonr, 
drunkenness, and Uchery, they thereby incur, accora- 
ing to Ood's law, the forfeiture of tneir tithes and 
onerings ; which, in that case, may lawfully be given 
to poor and needy men. The fourth article is the 
only one in this paper, in which he adverts to the 
question, respecting which he had declared, at Ox* 
K)rd, his determinauon to make this appeal ; namely, 
the doctrine of the Eucharist : and it is remarkable, 
that, on this point, he abstains from all difiufieoess 
either of statement or of argument. He contents 
himself with simply desiring, that " Christ's teaching 
«nd beleave of the sacrament of His own body, that 
is plainly taught by Christ and his Apostles, in Gos- 
pels and Pistles, may be taught openlie in cJiurchea 
of Christian people ; the con trarie teaching, and fUse 
believe being brought up by cursed hypocrites, and 
heretics, and worldly priests, unkenning in God's 
law ; which seem that they are Apostles of Christ, 
but are foois i " He had, no doubt, the sagacity to 
perceive, that an elaborate exhibition of the merits 
of this question, would involve the necessity of such 
profound research, and metaphysical discussion, as 
would be quite out of place before the barons, kniffhts, 
and burgesses of the realm, who might yet be luUy 
qualified to estimate the more popular topics upon 
which he had been enlarging. His "Complaint" 
closes with an animated protest a^nst the selfish- 
ness of the priesthood, who, he says, were ** so bosie 
about worldlie occupation, that they ^^^^^^ ^ ^ 
seemen better baylins, or reves, than Ck>minom a. 
ghostly priests of Jesus Christ." This Sn^^fo/^ 
appeal was speedily followed by the pe- mip^niaii of 
^tion of the Commons, already advert- eironewm doo* 
0i to, protesting against the BoyqJ Qrdi- ^^ 
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nance, by which the civil authorities were' eohTerted 
into instruments to be wielded by the hierarchy, and 
employed for the extirpation of heresv. Respectii^ 
this enactment, diey complain, as we nave seen, thac 
whatever was moved therein, was without ^eir nin 
sent ; and they, accordingly, require its abrogatioa. 
With this requisition, the King, to all appearance, 
willingly complied ; but, unfortunately, the unlawful 
enactment had, in a sreat measure, done its office* 
It had given a powerful impulse to the work of reli* 
gious i^ersecution ; and, notwithstandinff its repeal, it 
was still allowed to retain its place on me records of 
Parliament, in consequence, as some have imagined, 
of the sinister practices of the Archbishop. Bat, 
however that may be, Wiclif derived but little bene- 
fit from this manifestation of di^leasure/on the 
part of the Commons. He was sum* 
JS2S t/^ moned to answer before the Convoca- 

monea to an- . ^_r j ^- ^i.. • • 

«wer before the tion, at Oxford, respectmg the opmions 
oS****" ^ expressed in the Articles of his )* Com- 
plaint ;" and the doctrine propounded by 
him, relative to the Eucharist, formed the most 
prominent subject of inquisition. The integrity and 
fortitude of Wiclif. were now put to a much severer 
test than any to which they had yet been exposed. 
In his former perils, it might be suggested that his 
courage was mainly supported by bis secret reliance 
on the Duke of Lancaster's protection. His bitterett 
adversaries were now deprived of the comfort of that 
He {0 abandon- insinuation. The Duke of Lancaster 
«d by the Doke Openly abandoned him.* His illustrious 
of Lancaeter. t^^^q^^ (y^Yko stood faithfully by him se 
long as he was engaged in a conflict with the open 

* The laiuraace of the Sudbury Register (as we hare aeen abofe) te 

"Po»tapp^Uuumemadvenitl}uxlMaca8aim prohibeDaqood 

da catero odd loqueretur de isti, materia." Wilk. Ck>n. p. 171. Kit I 
•in not altogether certain, whether thia means that the I>uke came t» 
Wictif for this purpose, after he prDclaimed, at Oxfoid, hia resolmkai to 
appeal; or, not till after he had actually presented his oomjrfalnt io tha 
King and PariiwiMm: BMstpiobablyUMfonnar.' ^ 
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Equities of the Papacy,) refused to attend him into 
these mysterious regions of theological debate. He 
^was unwilling to encounter the wrath of the hierar- 
ehy, for the sake of barren questions relative to faith 
or doctrine. On this occasion, therefore, it may be 
iairly said of Wiclif, that " no man stood with him, 
font all forsook'him." The displeasure of his patron, 
however, was as powerless with him, as the thunders 
of his spiritual adversaries; and the fidelity and 
courage with which he acguitted himself in thld hora 
of penl, may be known nt>m the words of his ene- 
mies themselves. ' Aocordins^ to , their account, he 
produced a confession, contaming, sub- yrj^if ^aiiy 
«tantiallYi &U his former errors; and, tains his opl- 
like an inconigible heretic, refuted all """^ 
the doctors of the Second Millenary, on the question 
of the Sacrament of the Altar ; affirming that, with 
the exception of Berengarlus, they were involved in 
error; nay, that Satan was loosed, and had put forth 
his power, in the person of the Miaster of the Sen- 
tences, and of all who had preached the Catholic 
fiith herein.* 

It must not, however, be dissembled, that one his- 
torian has ffivdn a very different aspect to this por- 
tion of Wielif 's history. He maintams that hitherto 
Wiclif had relied solely on the protection of the duke, 
and that nothing but his patronage had saved the 
heretic and his adherents from' ignominy and de- 
struction; that when he was called upon to answer 
for his perversions," he instantly laid aside his auda- 
eioiis bearing^ put on the breastplate of dotage, at- 
tempted to disclaim his extravagant and fantastic 

*— — "IncepU confesBionem quandam facere, In qu& continebator 
omnis error pristinua, (sed secretins sub yeliunine vario verborum) in 
qua dixit suam conceptum, et nisus est suam sententiam probare. Sed^ 
relut hsreticus pertinax, reputavit omnes doctores de Secimdo Mill^ 
liario, in matana de Sacramento altaris : et dixit omneA erriisBe prater 

Serengariura Dixit patJUn Sathanam solutuni. et poteotatem 

4iabere in Magistro Sentenxianunj et in omniboe, qui fidem Oitholicam 
.ptedtavrenuiL'' BddMujIfogtflter, in Wilk. Gone toL ill. p. 171* 
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errors, and protested that the follies he was caBed 
upon to answer for, Were basely^ and falsely ascribed 
to him hy the malicious ingenuity of his enemies."* 
This calumny has been so frequently repeated, that, 
to the present hour, there are many who, while they 
are disposed to honour and venerate his memory, yet 
pomplain that a mist of suspicion still hangs over 
this passage of his life, and impairs the clearness of 
their confidence in his integrity. That our readers 
may be enabled to judge of these imputations of da* 
plicity, it will be proper to call their al» 
confenionB, one tention to the twa written confessions, 
in English, the one in English, the other in Latin, 
ocber in Latin. ^jj.^.j^ contain the substance of his de- 
fence before the convocation at Oxford. 
Ilia Ens^iih eon- His confession in English is a concise, 
jbssioh. Ai^d tolerably perspicuous document | 

framed as It would seem, with a view to convey his 
sentiments to the popular apprehension, and accord* 
ingly weeded from the Subtlety of scholastic distinc* 
tions. In this paper he affirms, diat the sacrament 
of the altar is very God^s body in form of bread ; and 
that if it be broken into three parts, or into a thou- 
sand, every one of these is the same €hd?$ body : snd 
he aads, that it is heresy to believe that ^s sacra* 
ment is God's body, and no bread, since in truth, it is 
both together ; in its own nature it is very bread ; bat 
sacramentaUyf it is the body of Christ. And he sera* 
pies not to affirm his belief that the earth trembled, 
when the council was held at the Grev Friars in 
London, in testimony of God's anger at tne heresies 
maintained by his judges in that assembly. Such 
will be found to be the substance of this confession ;t 
and what infatuation could have ^uabled Knighton 
to find in this document a disclaimer of Wiclif 's 
opinions, it is beyond all ordinary penetration to 
discover. In the spirit of it, most assuredly, there is 

• Knighton, p. 2647. 
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tiothing which saroura of cowardice : for he tells his 
inquisitors to their face, that their perversions were 
60 monstrous as to call down sensible tokens of the 
divine displeasure. In the letter of it, there is no- 
thing to arraign himt of duplicity ; for the doctrine 
here maintained, is, in fact, no other than that which 
he had uniformly asserted, both before the University 
at Oxford, and befpre his people at Lutterworth, n 
it be urged that there is inconsistency on the face of 
this paper, since it affirms, in one part, that the 
sacrament is Christ's body verily^ and in another, 
. that it is bo' only sacramentally, or spiritually, — ^the 
obvious answer is, that if this De an inconsistency, it 
is. one which he had in common with multitudes 
who spoke or wrote on the subject, ages before the 
transubstantiating theory was ever heard of: nay, 
he may almost be said to have it, in common with 
our own Reformers, whose patechism declares that 
the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken by the faithful in the Lord's Supper. How 
these expressions are to be reconciled, is a question 
totaiUy distinct. But nothing can be more certain 
t^n the fact that they have been considered as capa- 
ble of reconcilia tion by numbers who never dreamed 
lof a corporeal and local presence ; and if so, it is 
extravagant to produce this language, as a proof of 
Wiclif "a timidity and vacillation, TJie assertion 
that the body of Christ, in its full integrity, is present 
in every fragment into which the elements may be 
divided, is, at first sight, somewhat more perplexing. 
The perplexity, however, will vanish, when we find 
that such, verv nearly, was the language held even 
by the Chirrcn of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers,— a 
Church which, beyond dispute, was, on this point, 
free from superstitious pravity. Without any con- 
troversy to maintain, — without any inquisitors to 
propitiate, — the following is the manner in which 
the author of the Saxon homily, above adverted to, 
expresses himself respecting tne sacrament of the 
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altar: **Thf housell is corruptible, and divided into 
sundry parts, cut by the teeth, and sent into the 
stomach ; nevertheless, after ghostly might, it is ail 
in every part. Many receive that holy, body; and 
yet it is so, d? in every part, after ghositly mystery. 
Though some take less (than others,) yet is there no 
more might in the more part than in the less; beoaum 
it is in m men after the inmsiUe might.^^* No man 
who h^s perused the rest^ the discourse can doubt, 
for a moment, that the words above recited were 
designed to convey this sense. — ^namely, that, how<- 
ever minutely the sacramental elements mi|^ht be 
divided, each portion would be equally efficacious in 
conveying to the respective communicants, the bene** 
fits (whatever they might be,) attached to the due 
receiving of Christ's body. Why, then, is a more 
Popish meaning to be given to the words of Wicli^ 
when he says tnat, whether the host be broken into 
three parts, or into a thousand, of each part it may 
be predicated, with equal truth, that it is the same 
body of Christ ? 

His Latin con* The Latin confession! drawn up bv 
feasion, Wiclif, on this occasion, is very muca 

longer than the English one, and very much more 
defective in simplicity. Being composed more par^ 
ticularly for understandings accustomed ta the worse 
than Cretan labyrinth of toe Schools, it has, from the 
beginning to the end of it, the appearance of a series 
of meta]^>[sical and scholastic, enigmas. It begins 
with avowing, distinctly, that the body of Christ, 
(the same which was bom of the VirgiUj suffered on 
the cross, was buried, rose ac^ain, ascended into hea*" 
ven, and now sits at the ri^ht hand of God) is trvh 
and really the sacramental bread and consecrated 
host. But then, he proceeds to qualify this statement 
by jhe confession, that he dares not affirm it to be 
the Dody of Christ, essentially, substantially, Ofrp^reallyt 

* TMImonitof AntiquUie, p, 37, 38. 

t T^ tatin Confeasion is printed in I^ewis^ Appendix Na 21, p. 32) 
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<kr idetUicaUy ; and hi order to make the matter qidte 
intelligible, he tflls us that there are three modes in 
which the body of oar Lord may exist in the sacra- 
ment, namely, — the rirtual, the spiritual, and. the 
sacramental : an<d three modes ^nore t^ue and real 
than the former, m which it may exist m heaven, — 
the substantial, the corporeal, and the dimensional. 
Then he plunges us into a perfect jungle of argu- 
mentation, in which I profess myself unable to see 
my own way, and through which I, therefore, will not 
attempt to conduct the reader. He emerges, how- 
ever, at precisely the same conclusion on which he 
takes his stand in his English confession ; namely, 
that the venerable sacrament of the altar, is, naturally 
bread and wine, sacramentdly the b(kly and blood oi 
Christ; and that the notion, that the Eucharist is 
a mere accident separated from its proper subject, 
involves both absurdity and heresy. He concludes^ 
by affirming that the priests of Baal, with. a menda- 
city worthy of the school of their father, magnify the 
consecration of these accidents, reckon all masses but 
their own unworthy to be heard, and pronounce unfit 
for graduation all who dissent from their impostures: 
and he expresses his confidence, that truth shall 
finally Overcome them. , 

Here then, it may again be asked, where are the 
proofs of Wiclif 's defection from his own cause ? All 
the mazes and doublings 6f lus scholastic logic Con- 
duct him, somehow or other, to the very position 
which was assailed by his adversaries : a position 
which he here maintams without a symptom of un- 
steadiness or terror ; for he openly stigmatizes his 
persecutors as priests of Baal, and ministers of the 
lather of lies ! From the charge of confusion, and 
apparent inconsistency, it may perhaps be a matter 
01 much more difficulty to vindicate his statements, 
Kighteausly and fully to estimate his merits or de- 
merits, in this particular, would probably require the 
application of a mind, as familiarly conversant as his- 
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own with the barbarous jargon of the schools, aiul 
with the modes of reasoning, and the habits of diooght, 
then uniirersally prevalent in the seminaries of learn- 
ing and theology. There is, also, another considera^- 
tion, which no one should, for a moment, lose sight 
of, who would profitably and impartially examine this, 
or any other passage, in the history of tne saci]|amental 
controversy. From a very early period.. this venera- 
ble rite .was spoken of as a most awful 9iystery.* 
There seems to have prevailed, in all aiges, an extreme 
anxiet)r to avoid every mode of speech which mif^t 
lower its dignity ,and solemnity in the estimation 
of the people. The language of the ancient fathers 
bears emphatic testimony to the existence of this 
feeling. It frequently is such, as to identify the hal- 
lowed eletaents with the sacrifice th/ey represented.t 

* In the liturgy aacribed to St. James, the sacramental Isymbols ara 
called i(^pa iytaavlvra, r(/i«a, ivovpdviOf afi^nra, Sxpapra. ivdo^d, 
^0spiif fpiKThi Oeia. ■ By vari6|]« Chhetian writers they are (fes|gl]ataa 
by the following names : Aei rovayia- a^vahf nwr^jmw 6ei»w Upovpz 
ytu' Oetaxai Beti reoioi x^^i' otapov i^ir^ptov itpoSioif /fmt<ris' iox4* 
Mrpeia' ei\oyia' eiixapt<rria' rcXtri^ TtSsTtav. Doniinicum; hoetia 
hostiarum; mysterium mysteriorum. 

liie disposition of Christians, of almost every sect, to see in the Eucha* 
rist all thorwas awfiil and precious, is strikingly illustrated by J. Taylor : 
— "The beholders of a dove walking the sunnune, aa they stand in seva* 
ral aspects and distances, some s^c red, and others purpl^ others per- 
ceive nothing but green, but all allow and love the Deauties : so do the 
saveral forms of Christians^ as they are instructed by their first teachers^ 
or their own experience, conducted by their (ancy and proper pciaciplofi^ 
look upon these glorious mysteries^ some as yirt.uaUy contaming tho 
reward of obedience ; some as solemnities of thankqgiying, and veeorda 
of blessing ; some as the objective increase d* iUth ; others assacram<imal 
participations of Christ ; others aa acts and instruments of natural unkm ; 
yet all affirmi some great thing or other of it, and, by their very difierences^ 
coniees the immensity of the glory," 

t " Whep you see this body Isefore you/' says the most eloquent of the 
Oreek Fathers, in speaking of the sacred elements, " say to yourselfl tkia 
ia the body which was nailed to the Cross, but which death could not 
confine. It was thia which the sun beheld fixed to the accursed tne^ 
and instantly veiled his light It was this that rent the veil, ai^ burst the 
rocks, and convulsed the earth. Do you wish to comprehend the full ex- 
tent of its powers T Ask the daughter of affliction who touched the hem 
of Uie garment that encircled it. Ask the sea which bore this body on th* 
surface. Ask SataA hiraselP-' What has inflicted on thee this incurabl» 
wound 1 What has cbbbed thee of thy streitftb 1 Whence tbeab chalnr', 
and thi» captivity V He wrill a^wer, that thU crucified body if the foo 
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When speaking with didactic caution, they would 
carefully separate the symbol from the object signi^ 
fied ; but when endeavouring to ^levate the devotion 
of their congregations, they often forgot this watch- 
fulness and discretion, and expressed themselves in 
terms which, frequently repeated, would naturally 
familiarize the hearers with the notion, that the body 
of our Saviour was actually and locally present, in the 
consecrated bread and wine; and thus it was, that 
the impassioned eloquence of the preachers grew, 
imperceptil^ly, into the doctrine of the Church. The 
consequences of this may easily be imagined. In the 
process of time, it imposed upon divines the hopeless 
task of reconciling the language of rhetoric with that 
of metaphvsics. They dreaded to speak of the pre- 
sence or Cnrist's body in the sacrament, as otherwise 
than realy lest they snould thereby degrade that hea- 
venly mystery ; and yet they felt themselves compel- 
led to acknowledge, almost in the same breath, that 
this presence was but figurative and spiritual, lest 
they should seem to contend for a presence strictly 
local and corp6real. Hence the inextpcable confu- 
sion of this department of the ancient theology of 

that hath bnrfcen his weapons, and hath bruised his head, and hath ex« 
posed to shame and defeat the principalities and powers of his kingdom. 
AA Death, and say unto him,-'' How hast thou been rifled of thy stingy 
and how hath thy victory been wrested irom tbee ) How is it that thott 
hast become the laughing-sioclc of youths and maidens— thou that wast the 
lenor both of the ungodly and the righteous V They will both answer bf 
accusing thia mysterious body of their discomfiture and dicgrace. For 
when this body was crucified, then the dead arose^-and the orison of the 
grave was burst opeiw^md the tenants (rf* the tomb wore set nree-'and the 
warden of hell were terror-stricken.'' And, again, ^ill more strongly---' 
"Behold, Iidiew you here, not angels, nor archangels, nor the heaven of 
heavens,— 'but the Master of an these I Behold— the most precious of all 
tiiinffs is esEposed to your gaze ;— and, not only so^ but jvx are aUowed to 
toucn it, and to handle ft : nay-^not merely to touch it, but acuially to 
lioed tapon It"— Chrysost Hom. xxliiL in 1 Cor. voL x. p. 217—219. Ed. 
Bened. 

This sort of fervid and poetical theology, was well fitted to prepan the 
glowing imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics, for the highest mysteries 
of the sacramental doctrine ; and the aaiy wonder is, that the tenet ai 
traosnbstantiation should have flrM made He appeannee in the We8tsr% 
nther than in ih» Bastezn Church. 

22 
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Europe.. Hence the darkness and perplexkv of ffaft 
confession of Widif. Ther^ can be very little doabt 
that many sincere,, and many profound thinkersL 
found no refuge from the difficiilties which had 
gathered round the question, but in the bottomless 
pit of Transubstantiation. Into this abyss, however, 
Wiclif refused to plunge. tJrged as be was to the 
edge of the ^If by his adversaries, he always stub* 
bqmly wheeled round again,, and buried himself once 
more in the labyrinth of his scholastic metanhysics. 
The fault of his Latin confession, accordingly, is, — 
not that it contains a recantation of his opmions,-— 
but, that it bristles all over with the thorns and bram- 
bles which grew- u^ naturally in the wilderness 
through which he wandered. And, whatever may 
be the entanglement of his logic, he contrives to 
scramble through it to the very point, against which 
the assaults of his antagonists are directed ; and when 
he is once there, he, loudly and scornfully^ defies 
them to dislodge him. 

That his Confessions did not, in the estimation of 
his Inc^uisitors, or their adherents, amount to any 
thins hke an abandonment of his principles, may \m 
safety concluded from the fact, that he was assailed 
by SIX several antagonists immediately after their 
publication.* It may, also, be inferred^ from the 
result of the proceedings against him. His judges, 
indeed, did not consign him to martyrdom. The 
heretic was, now, well stricken in years ; age and toil 
together had done their work on his constitittion ; and 
a few wi&ters more would rid the Church of him that 
troubled her. It was scarcely worUi the hazard of. 
popular commotion and discontent, to light up the 
fires of persecution for a victim whom the course of 
nature would probably soon remove. Besides, nei* 
ther the Church nor the State of £nglan4 were as yet 
familiar with the work of blood; and it might hare 

* * Woidiw. EecL Biogr. voL i. p. 49. 
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been dangerous to begin it with one who was not 
only renerable for his years, but still honoured for his 
labotKTS and his services. Under these circumstances^ 
it wtfnld be a sufficient triumph for the hierarchy to 
separate their enemy for ever from the most illustri- 
ous scene of his warfare ; and letters were accordingly 
obtained from the Kin^ which condemned him to 
banishment from the University of Oxford. The short 
remnant of his days was passed in the 
retirement of Lutterworth; andwasdivir t^SSer of hSi 
ded between the discharge of his pastoral days at miter- 
care, and the continued toils of his study. ^^^'^ 
Neither time nor infirmity could abate the fire of hiB 
devolioB to the cause of triith ; and to the very last, 
he laboured by his writings to give a wider dinusion 
to his principles. 

Somewhere about this time it was that _ . 
Wiclif received a summons from the ecTby tS"p5a 
Pope, Urban VI. commanding him to to appear befim 
appear before him in person^ and there ^"^ 
to defend himself from the imputation of heretical 
doctrines. His answer to this mandate „j^ 
is a very curious document. He was then 
suffering from paralysis, and was thus disabled for 
so formidable a journev. In his reply, however, he 
does not content himself with declining to^obey the 
the citation ; but seizes tbe opportunity of offering to 
the Pontiff much salutary and unceremonious advice. 
He professes his joyful readiness to give account of 
his faith to all true men, and especially to the Pope, 
whom he acknowledges to be the highest Vicar that * 
Christ has on earth; adding, however, that his great- 
ness is not to be estimated by his worldly pomp, but 
by his more eminent conformity to tbe law of Christ; 
who, while on earth, was the poorest of. men " both 
in spirit and in having.'' It was therefore, he submit- 
ted, most wholesome counsel, that his Holiness should 
leave his worldly lordship to worldly lords, and move 
apeedily all his clerks to do the same; and if this 
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opinion of bit should be found erroneous he wu vil' 
ling to he amended, even hy death, if it were needful. 
He protests that if he might travel in person, he 
would with God's will, go to the Pope; iiut CbriM 
had "needed" him to the contrary; and to Christ's 
will it became both him and the Pope to submit, — un- 
less the Pope weie willing to set up openly tai Ajid> 
ciuiit.* 
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CHAPTER Vni, 
1382—1384. 

CtnUnued labtmn qfWteitfin hia reHremetU-^Cruwdtfor Vrb&m. 
VI. under the command of Speneery Bishop of Norwich— Ite fail- 

' ure—WicUf'e " Objeetiowe to the Prerea**—He condemns the Orii- 
aade—His ooiniona respecHng the latofulneee of wars—He con- 
eeives his itfe to be in danger from his enemies— His death— HSm 
^taraeter—Tyaditions respecting him at Luttenoorth—His pre- 
ferments not inconsistent with hts notions respecting dermal pos- 
sessions— Wieltf not a poUtieal Churchman — AdmwtMe for his 
personal piety y as well as for his opposition to Romish abuse — His 
unwearied energy— Proliable effect of the-sduAastic disdpUne on 
Ms mind—aUegea csarseness sf his invectives — Comparison of 
Widif with Luther-Prevalence of WicUf's doctrines at Oxford 
n^ter his death— The testimonial of the University in honour of 
ms memory J in 1466— Qtte»(»on of its authenticity considered^ 
Persecution of WicUf's memoryby the Papal writers — Prevalenea 
of his mointons in Bohemia — His remains disinterred by a deerm 
ef tha Coundlof Constance. 

Thb. palsy which disabled Wiclif for at- ^ .13» 
tendance on the Pope, was, fortunately, toun^^wicSp 
not se^re enoujph to susfjend, for a mo- aAer his ntii»- 
ment, the laborious exercise of his men- "'^ 
tal powers. Nothing can well be more surprising 
than the unweared activity with which he continuea 
to assail, from the retirement of hia parsonage, the 
manifold abuses of the Ecclesiastical system. To 
write completely the history of the two last years of 
kls life, would, in fact, be to enumerate and to analyze 
a long series of publications, following each otner 
in the closest order, and exhibitin^g proofs of unex- 
hausted zeal and power. Besides his ordinary labours 
for liie pulpit, there are fourteen or fifteen ot his trea- 
tises, several of them among the most important of 
His writings, the publication of which may safely be 
assigned to this very perio4. Whether the whole of 
ikete were actually composed during the interval in 
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Question, — or whether they were partly prepared be- 
fore, and then wrought up and finished, — it is now 
scarcely possible to ascertam. But the date of their 
appearance before the world seems to be fixed to this 
time, beyond all reasonable doubt, by their occasional 
allusion to preceding circumstances and events. The 
spectacle they present to us is singularly interesting 
and admirable. They set before us the example of a 
man worn down by a life of toil and anxiety — smitten 
with a malady which might seem to command a ces- 
sation of all narassing exertion— just escaped from 
the very laws of destruction, — and constantly expect- 
ing, (as the tenor of his latest writings seems plainly 
to intimate,) that Persecution would soon hv ready to 
do her worst upon him — and yet learning no lesson 
of indolence or cowardice from tbese perils and trou- 
bles. On the contrary, his energies appeared, if any 
thing, to gather strength and brightness, as the sha^ 
dows of death were thickening round his temples. 
Never, perhaps, since the commencement of his wai^ 
fare, was Wiclif more formidable, than during the 
season of his final banishment to Lutterworth. Never 
was his voice more loudly raised in the cause of 
Scriptural truth, than at tne approach of that hour 
which was to sUence it for ever. 

.gg. We have seen that, on a former occa^ 

CnmOehn mp- >ion, ^e danger which threatened Wiclif 
port of uiten and his foUbwers was powerfully divert- 
SJS^' "^ ed by the grand Papal schism which 
apencer,bMvp began to distract the attention of all 
of Norwich. Europe. The same cause of confusion 
BtiU continued in unabated operation; and at tbia 
time manifested itself in a mooe very curiously illu»* 
trative of the spirit of the age. England was, at itax 
period, the leading State which supported the daima 
of Urban VI. to the Papacy, in opposition to those of 
Clement; and the manner in wnich her patronage 
was exerted, was such as to show, that the prindplee 
of rdigioug xcfoxmation, however vigoroiwy infiued 
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hy WicHf and his adherents, had as yet but very im* 
perfectly minced themselves with the moral circula- 
tion of the English people. A crusade was pro- 
claimed for the purpose of establishing the title <^ 
the rightful Pontiff; and, the cause being eminently 
sacred, it was thought that an ecclesiastic was un* 
questionably the properest person to conduct it. Ao* 
cordingly, the indiyidual fixed upon to take the com- 
mand 01 the British forces employed on this expedi- 
tion was Henry Spencer, the youthful Bishop dT 
Norwich ; a man, in some respects, si^ally qualified 
for such a charge. He was of hi^h birth, unim- 
peachable ortho£}xy, notorious for ms inflexible de- 
votion to the interests of the Church, and celebrated 
for (hat spirit of martial enterprise which, in Uiose 
times, was regarded as no ungraceful accompaniment 
to the spiritual iiinction. His detestation ot LoUard^ 
ism was such as to render him worthy of a place in 
the commission assembled in the chamber of the 
Preaching Friars, and rendered for ever memorable 
fay the earthquake which had nearly confounded its 
proceedines. His martial quality had found an op- 
portunity for display during the fearful insurrection 
of the peasantry, and was said to have been mainly 
instrumental in preserving his own diocese from the 
dreadful effects of that commotion. Instead of con- 
fining himself, 6n that occasion, to a warfare whose 
toeopoftf were not carnal, he put forth the arm ofjlak 
witn undaunted confidence and vigour. The spintual 
euide was forgotten in the feudal baron ; and, at the 
head of his vassals, the adventurous Prelate taught 
^ the ribald multitude," (as he styled them,) to res- 
pect the laws, which the supineness or the panic of 
the government had expjosed to most disgraceful 
outrage. There is something almost diverting in the 
description of this bellipotent Churchman, given by 
the annalist, who, with manifipst satisfaction, records 
his exploits. He is represented to us as *' armed to 
the very nailif— grasping; his lance in his right-hapdr-^ 
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burying his spurs in the flanks of his charter— >itlsh* 
ing wim the lury of a wild boar into the midst of the 
rascal crowd, and there dealing confasion and havoc 
aroand him," mitil victory declared for the mailed 
functionary of sanctity and peace."^ Such was the re- 
markable personage entrusted with the championship 
of Urban VI. He went forth to the adventure armed 
with all the might, and all the magic, wherewith the 
superstition of tbe ase could encircle him. A public 
mandate was issued by the 3Primate,t calling for the 
prayers of the faithful on behalf of an enterprise, 
which had for its object the extermination of the 
heretics : and, (what was of infinitelj greater im- 
portance and efficacy,) "marvellous mdulgences"t 
were ' placed by Urban at the disposal of the Bishop, 
which enabled him to collect an incredible amount 
of treasure ; towards which, the faith and bounty of 
the female sex supplied the most prodigal contribu- 
tions. By these stupendous absolutions, both the 
2uick and the dead were released from the guilt and 
lie punishment of sin, provided always that the 
liberality of the living was fully commensurate to 
^e extent of the benefit conferred. And that nothing 
mi^ht be wanting to stimulate the believers to pro- 
fhsion it was fearlessly affirmed by many of the 
Bishop's commissaries, that angels would descend 
Rom neaven, at their word, to snatch the souls of the 
guilty from the abodes of purcfatory, and to conduct 
Uiem without delay to the realms of bliss.^ It would 
be alien from the purpose of the ])resent work to in- 
troduce a narrative of this expedition. It must be 
enough to say, that the impetuous Churchman proved, 
after all, but a very sorry captain. The vulgar attri- 
bute of courage, he most undoubtedly oossessed ; but 
his intrepidity seems to have been wnolly unmixed 
with any higher military qualities ; and the enterprise 

* WalBiMhun, j). 278^ 279. . t Wilkl CkKkc p. t7a 177. 

} "Mira^iMiiMittlnaiUaB,"^ KnichL p. 8871. 
I All this ia gnytlj lelaied hj Kni^ton, as a ywj edifjiiv affidr I 
Knlglit.' 8671. 
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had precisely that termination which might be ejt^ 
pected from the rashness, arrogance, and. FaUuro oC th* 
obstinacy of its commander. After ciuaado. 
spreading carnage and devastation through varioos 
parts g[ Flanders, the crusaders were soon compelled 
to return, rich in nothing but deeds of waste and 
bloodshed; and the fiery prelate himself, on revisiting 
his country, was greeted with the uniTersal outcry 
<^ public scoyn.* 

This mad adventure, and the meaLns by which the. 
sinews of its warfare were supplied, must have fur- 
nished Wiclif with mournful proof that his laboura 
had hitherto, made no deep impression upon the 
compact and solid mass of the national superstitions* 
But to him, dejectionand despair seem to have been 
unknown. He was always prepared to work like 
pne who felt that he was toiling for future ases. The 
ctrusade against Clement mi^ht have persuaded a lesa; 
liesolute spirit that all resistance to ^e powers of 
fcdsehood were vain and hopeless. Wichf had no 
ears to hear such treacherous whisperings^. Hiii 
spirit was jpowerfully moved vdthin him at mis fresh 
eruption oi impiety ; and his honest indignation was 
manifested by a renewal of his contest with the 
Mendicants: for the Mendicants, as widifs »ob- 
might be expected, were the busiest ^tton to lim 
among the tribute-gatherers for the en- *'«'»'" 
terpise in question. Accordingly, it was at thie 
]>enod that he put forth his tract, entitled " Object 
tions. to the Freres ;" the same treatise which nas 
been already noticed, and in which, under fifty com- 
pendious articles, he concentrates and sums up nearly 
all the censures which he had ever advanced against 
tJttir practices and opinions. That the tract in quee* 
ti(Hi appeared about this time, is rendered certain, by 
its allusion to the sacramental controversy, — to the 
Papal schism,— 4md to the war in Flaaders, as an 

* Fkoteut. WaMi^li. 
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expedition, the only object of which was "to make 
Christ's Vicar the wealthiest in the world." In 
another of his works which was also published nearly 
at the same period, " the Sentence of the Curse Ex- 
He condemns pounded," he makes a direct attack on 
the Cnisades. the infatuation of the Crusaders. He 
tiiere complains that the Pope brings '* the seal and 
Imnner of Christ on the cross, that is the token of 
peace, mercy, and charity, for to slee all Christen 
men, for love of twaie false priests, that ben open 
Anti-Christs, for to meynte3rne their worldly state, 
to oppress Christendom, worse than Jews weren 
against holy writ, and life of Christ and his apostles." 
And he asks, indignantly, ** Why wole not tne proud 
priest of Rome grant full pardon to all men for to 
live in peace, and charitie, and patience, as he doth, 
to all men to fight and slee Christen men?"''^ The 
same subject is introduced into his treatise on the 
seven deadly sins; and it furnidies him with an oc* 
casion of propounding certain eccentric and adventu- 
rous opinions relative to the practice of war. The 
title of conquest he conceives to be utterly 
^iBraipeeSn^ Worthless and untenable, unless the con- 
ttia lawfioneai quest itself be expressly commanded by 
of wan. ^^ Almighty; as in the case of the 

tribes of Israel when they seized upon the latid of 
Canaan. And, even so, in these latter days, when 
sin hath wrought the forfeiture of any kingdom, 
Christ, as the rightful Sovereign of all the earth, may, 
by his word, deliver that kingdom into the hands of 
whom he will. But then he affirms, that it is not 
within human competency to pronounce that any 
such forfeiture hath actually been incurred, unless 
the assailants are certified thereof by a revelation 
from heaven. A very different doctrine^ he allowed, 
was held by the supreme Fontiiff, and his adherents, 
have nequently given their sanction to leligiouil 

* Leivlii c. TiL p. ISL 
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wars :* bat it was always to be kept in mind, that 
8t. Peter himself was liable to error ; and it might, 
therefore, fairly be surmised, that the same infirmity 
bad descended to his successors : and he infers, from 
t(ie whole matter, that all hostilities undertaken with- 
out a special injunction from the God of battles, are, 
under tne Christian dispensation, as indefensible, as 
they were under the Jewish theocracy. Wars of 
self-defence fare little better, in his judgment, than 
wars of conquest or aggression. Friends, he tells us, 
have been withstood by angels, and righteous men 
have often overcome the wicked : but in neither in- 
stance has the cause been committed to the arbitre- 
ment of force. Sometimes the law of the land will 
enable us to resist oar adversaries ; and, at all times, 
men of the Gospel, by the spirit of patience and 
of peace, have been, and ever may be, conquerors 
through the suffering of death. How the quarrels of 
nations are to be settled upon r these principles, he 
does not proceed to instruct us. Possibly he might 
be withheld by the conviction, that it would be to 
little purpose to enlarge further upon a doctrine, 
which, as he confesses, he well knew would be re- 
ceived with general scorn. Contemptible as it was, 
however, he avers that men, who would be martyrs 
for the law of God, would hold thereby : and he sar- 
castically adds, that the hnic^ht who derives his hon- 
ours horn the slaughter of his fellow-creatures, is 
frequently outdone by the hansman, who killeth many 
more, and with a better title.f 

AViiatever may be the crudity of some of these 
positions, it is obvious that he wno insisted on thepo^ 
would be prepared to give no quarter to the iniquities 
of this Papal crusade. He accordingly returns, re- 
peatedly, to the charge against it. A fighting priest, 

* "Such watB," nyk Pullet, "increased the intrado of the Pope'a 
Wftvxm. Some nj puigjuory fire hcwelh his kitchen : they may add, 
the holy war filled his pot, if not paid for all his second couxae.*^— Bolj 

t issL nam. Bib. Reg. ia b. fx. p. 109. citedtagr Vaiighan, iraLli p. 8U« 
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he describes as no better than a fiend, stained foul 
with homicide. The friars^ indeed, may say that 
bishops csui fight best of all men, and that the work 
becomes them nobly, since they are lords of the whole 
world. Thas, thejr tell us, did Maccabeus fight ; and 
Christ bade his disciples sell their coats, and buy them 
swords ; but whereto, if not to fight? Btit Christ, he 
replies, taught not his apostles to fi?ht with swords 
of iron, but wkh the sword of God's word, which 
standem in meekness of heart, and in prudence of 
tongue : and the two Popes would do well to give 
hera to these truths, when they fight with each omer, 
with the most blasphemous leasings, that ever issued 
out of hell.* 

That Wiclif was fully aware of Ae 
hifl Mfetobe^in danger attendant on all this " free-spokett 
danger from his trum," seems clear from various passa- 
floemtoa. g^g ^ j^jg writings, and, more especially, 

of his Trialogus. which was produced after his banish- 
ment from Oxiord, and in which it is plainly inti- 
mated, that a multitude of the friars, and of others who 
were called Christians, were then compassing his 
dea^ by every variety of machination. t That he 
had fully counted the cost of his warfare, is further 
evident from the language in which he contends for 
the necessity of constant preparation for martyrdom. 
'* It is a satanical excuse," he says, in the same trea- 
tise, "made by modern hypocrites, that it is not ne- 
cessary now to suffer martyrdom, as it was in the 
primitive Churdi, because now all, or the greatest 
part of living men, are believers, and there are no 
tyrants who put Christians to death. This excuse ia 
suggested by the devil ; for, if the faithful would now 
stand firm for the law of Christ, and, as bis soldiers, 
endure bravely any sufferings, they might tell the 

* Vnm the fSB. ofDr. Jamee intheBo&lai^ citedbyVaiighaiittd. U. 

t Tdalogoi^ lib. iv. c 4. 17. 39. See Lewi& c tU. p. 18B. Ttomtm 
ilitt.«if£«.lM.ir.i».40i 
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Pbpe, the cardmala, the bishot>s, and other ptelatesy, 
liow^ departing from the faitn of the Gospel, ihej 
minister unfitly to God, and whSt perilous injarf 
they commit against his people." And he adds, 
** Instead of visiting pagans, to convert them by mar- 
tyrdom, let us preach constantly the law of Christ tO' 
princely prelates: martyrdom will then meet us, 
«peedily enough, if we persevere in feith and pa- 
tience.*** We have seen, however, that in the midst 
«f all his dangers, there were various causes which 
combined to divert the malice of his adversaries, and 
to save them from the " deep damnation of his taking' 
elf.** The times were full or confusion. England was 
convulsed by contending factions. The antagonist 
Pontiffs were still engaged in anathematizing each 
oUier, and in tearing Europe to pieces. And then, 
although the Duke of Lancaster withdrew his open 
•upport from the Reformer, when once he committed 
himself to the sacramental contest, it was very doubtful 
whether he would endure the sacrifice of his valued 
^d time-honoured friend. Besides, it was evident 
^bat the days of Wiclif were drawing to an end : and 
the result of all these circumstances was, that the 
man who for more than twenty years had made the 
kingdom echo with his testimony against the corrupt 
tions of the Church, was, nevertheless, doomed to 
dose his immortal labours by a peaceful death.f 
After his settlement at Lutterworth, his infirmities 
compelled him to ease the burden of his parochial 
duties, by the assistance of a curate. To the last. 
however, he did not wholly discontinue his personal 
ministrations ; and it was his happiness to finish his 
course in the public execution of his holy office. On 
the 29th of December, 1334, he was mortally seized 
with paralysis, in his church, during the celebration 

* Trtatogu% cited by Turner, pL W. p. 494. 
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of mass, and just about the time of the elevBtloi^ of 
the sacrament. The attack was so severe as to de> 
Drive him of speech, and to render him utterly help* 
less. In this condition he lingered two days; and 

was finally taken to his rest, on the last 
Deaih^Wiciif. d^Y ^f the year, and in the 8izty»fix8t 

year of his age. 
Character of Thus prematurely was terminated the 
Wicuc career of this extraordinary man. His 

days were not extended to the length usually allotted 
to our species. Ten more years of Vigorous exertion 
might reasonably have been expected from the vir- 
tuous and temperate habits of an exemplary life.-?* 
But the earthly tenement was, probably, worn out by 
the intense and fervid energy of the spirit within : 
and if his mortal existence be measured by the amount 
of his labours and achievements, he must appear to us 
as full of days as he was of honours. It now remains 
that we endeavour to form a righteous estimate of 
hiin, as he presents himself to our conceptions 
through the haze and mist of ages. Unfortunately, 
he is known to us almost entirely bv his writing. 
Over all those minute and {personal peculiarities 
which give to any individual his distinct expression 
and physiognomy, time has drawn an impenetrable 
veil. To us he appears, for the most part, as a sort 
of unembodied agency. To delinea te h is character^ in 
the fullest and most interesting sense of that word, 
would be to write romance, and not biography. Dur- 
ing a portion of his life, indeed, he is more or less 
mixed up with public interests and transactions: but 
of these matters our notices are but poor and scanty ; 
and, if they were more copious, they would, probably, 
d|o little towards supplying us with those nameless.par* 
ticulars to which bioerapny owes its most powerful 
charm. With regard to the deiails of his daily life, — 
the habitual complexion of his temper— -the turn of 
his conversation — the manner of ms deportment 
among his companions — ^his incUnatioQs.or antqia* 
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tbies — ^his friendships or his alienations^-we must be 
content to remain in hopeless ignorance. The only 
circumstance recorded concerning him, that falls 
within the description of an anecdote^ is the reply with 
which he confounded the meddling and insidious 
Friars, who intruded themselves upon him when they 
thought he was about to breathe his last. This inci- 
dent is, indeed, most abui^dantly characteristic ; and 
it makes us bitterly regret that it stands alone. A 
few more such particulars would have been quite in- 
valuable. As It is^ we must be satisfied to diink of 
him as a voice crymg in the wilderness, and lifting 
vp, through a long course of years, a loud, incessant, 
heart-stirring testimony, against abuses, which for 
ages had wearied the long-suffering of heaven. Re- 
specting his gigantic successor, Martin Luther, we 
are in possession of all that can enable us to form the 
most distinct conception of the man. We see him 
in connexion with the wise, and the mighty, and 
" the excellent of the earth." We behold him in his 
intercourse with sa^es and divines, with princes and 
with potentates. We can trace him^ too, through all 
those bitter agonies of spirit through which he strug- 
gled on, and on, till at last he seized upon the trum 
which made him free for ever. But, to us, Wiclif ap- 
pears almost as a solitary being. He stands before us in 
a sort of grand and mysterious loneliness. To group 
him, if we so may speak, with other living men, would 
require a very strong effort of the imagination. And 
hence it is thzt we meditate on his story with emo- 
tions of solemn admiration, but without any turbulent 
agitation of our sympathies. 

In this penury of information, tradi- Tmditions »• 
tion steps in, as it were, to " help us with specting Wiciif 
a little help." Various stories, it would " LuoerwortiL 
appear, are current to this day in the town of Latter^ 
worth, respecting its ancient and renowned rector. 
But the only one among them that ai)pears worthy of 
attention, is that which represents him as admirable 
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in all the functions of a parochial minister* A pmr* 
tion of each morning, it is said, was regularly devoted 
to the relief of the necessitous, to me consolation 
of the afflicted, and to the discharge of every pioua 
office, hy the bed of sickness and m deatk. £vcry 
thing which is actually known respecting Wiclif 
combines to render this account entirely credible. 
The duties of the Christian ministry form the incee* 
sant burden of a considerable portion of his writings* 
To the faithfulness and assiduity with which ha 
discharged one very essential portion of those duties, 
the extant manuscripts of his parochial discourses 
bear ample and honourable testimony. There is 
nothing, therefore, which can tempt the most scepti* 
cal caution to question the report which descrioea 
him as exemplary in every department of his sa- 
cred stewardship. " Good priests,'' he himself tell^ 
ys, '* who live well, in purity of thought, and speech, 
«nd deed, and in good example to the people, yrho 
teach the law of God, up to their knowleage, a^d 
labour fast, day and niffht, to learn it better, and teach 
it openly and constanUy, these are very prophets oi^ 
OocL and holy anffels of God, and the lE^iritiuil lights 
of the world! Thus saith Grod, by his prophets, and 
Jesus Christ in his Grospel ; and samts declare' it wcQ 
by authority and reason. Think, then, ye priests, oi| 
this noble office, and honour it, and do it cheerfully 
according to your knowledge and your power !"* It 
is surely delightful to believe that the people of Lnt? 
terworth had before their eyes the living and breath- 
ing form of that holy benevolence which is here pour? 
trayed with so much admirable simplicity and beauty* 
Hia pRfer- ^^^ preQcdiog narrative has alreacly 
mentt not in. made US acquainted with the notions 
gglS?i?n»''iS entertained by Wiclif relaUve to the 
■pecting ckri- endowments of the Church, and the re* 
£$i poflBeMionB. yenues of individual clergymen. And it 

* Xa For tha Older of priMthood, cited by Vai:vlMii, voLiL p^ 
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may, perhaps, be thought somewhat remarkable that 
any one who maintained such principles should ne- 
vertheless have held, without apparent scruple, the 
chair of theology at Oxford, a prebendal staU, and a 
parochial rectory. Of the value of these preferments 
we are in no condition to form any satisfactory esti- 
mate. They must, however, in all probability, have 
been considerable ; at any rate, they must have been 
far beyond the measure of what was needful to sup- 
ply the moderate necessities of life, at a period when 
the sacred office doomed its professors to celibacy; 
and, therefore, far beyond that which his system 
would seem to allot, as the leptimate provision of a 
Christian minister. The truth is, that Wiclif seems 
to have regarded all the endowments of the Church 
as a manifest departure from the original spirit of 
the Christian system. Had he been allowed to re- 
model our ecclesiastical polity, he would, probably, 
have made the clergy dependent n on the voluntary 
ofiferings of the people. However, he found a differ- 
ent scheme actually established ; and he, doubtless, 
conceived himself at liberty to conform" to it, provided 
the funds entrusted to his stewardship were adminis- 
tered by him according to the intention of the ori- 
ginal oonor. This intention he understood to be, 
mat the holder of those funds should retain for his 
own use so much as might, be required for his own 
Support, upon a frugal and moderate scale ; but that, 
for every uiing beyond his own personal wants, he 
should stand in the place of perpetual almoner to the 
founder, and perpetual trustee for the poor. Now 
there appears no reasonable cause to question that 
Wiclif acted faitlJfully up to this principle^. His ad- 
versaries have never breathed a syllable to the dis- 
paragement of his integrity in this particular. He 
has never, that I am aware, been charged, by those 
who most cordially hated him, with inconsistency, 
for accepting or retaining his preferments, or with 
avarice and seMsbasss in the disposal of lus emolu* 
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nenta. And when we eombine this ccmsideradoA 
with the traditional accounts of him, which still but* 
friye at Lutterworth, the almost irresistible inference 
18, that he did, actually, regard all bb superfluities m$ 
•trictly consecrated to the relief of indigence. 

With regard to the private life, and personal habitf 
of Wiclif, it has never been denied oy his adversfi* 
ries, that in these respects he was altogether above 
impeachment or suspicion. But it requires no incoi^ 
aiderable exercise of patience to observe the spirit 
which seems to Imve presided over the representauons 
Wieiif, not h given of him by some, whom we misht 
political naturally expect to find among nis 

churchman. friends. By these he is pictured to us 
rather under the aspect of an unquiet political agi' 
tator than of a devout and spiritual servant of Christ.* 
The foundation for this charffe it is beyond my capa^ 
city to discover. It is true that his great reputation 
fixed the eyes of the government upon him as the 
fittest person to vindicate his country from the igno« 
miny and the oppression of the I <ipal tribute— ^that 
^e same cause dispatched him, among other illu8« 
irious men, as the representative of her ecclesiastical 
interests in ike embassy to Bruges — and, lastly, that 
the Parliament of £ngland resorted to the sanction 
of his judgment, when they resolved, that the verv 
marrow of the realm should no longer be drainea 
out, to pamper the greediness and ambition of a 
for^iffn court. Services like these would seem to de» 
mand of Englishmen no other sentiments than those 
of gratitude and reverence : and that eye must, in* 
deed, be keen to " pry into abuses," whicJi can dis- 
cover in the performance of such services any fder^ 
ous departure from the sacredness of the spiritual 
function. An English ecclesiastic, c£ distinguished 
eagacity and erudition, was employed to defend the 
Phurch and State of England against the lapQcity 

9 ^k^FlBB^^^^^^A ^^^VkM^^^Mk hKI^^^M^^^^V 
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«f 9ik$A; and this, too, in an 9ge when the talealt 
and accomplishments of Churchmen were constantly 
in requisition, for all the most arduous responsibih* 
ties of secular office. This is the whole truth and 
substance of thexcase. If, indeed, it could be shown 
that the days and nights of Wiclif had been whdly, 
or chiefly, consumed in occupations and engagements 
of this description,— and that his powers were thus 
Averted froE6 the oeculiar channel in which the main 
current of a Ghurcnman's exertions ought, indisputa* 
bly, to flow,— -there misht be some pretence for this 
inridious exhibition of his character. But the fact is 
not so. The occurrences in question were nothing 
more than short episodes in his life. We haye only 
to look into his writings, or, even into a catalogue of 
tus writings, to see how small a portion of his time 
on earth was absorbed by matters in which politics 
had the slightest concern. And the more ri^orouslj* 
those writings are scrutinized, the more clearly will it 
aj^ear, that no confessor was ever animated by a 
more ^sinterested, unworldly, and devotional spuit. 
than the man who enjoyesd the friendship of Jolm or 
Gaunt, and the confidence of the British parliament.* 
The imperfect justice hitherto rendered wiciif as adai. 
to the memory of Wiclif, as a man of J^^"^'*'^ 
deep religious afiections, may, in part, ^r hn VpoS^ 
be the natural effect of that peculiar in- tion to ^mk^ 
■terest which attadles to his character as ^^^^^' 
the antagonist of a corrupt hiemichy. We have been 
accustomed to regard him, chiefly, as the scourge of 
imposture, the ponderous hammer, that smote upon 
the brazen idolatry of his age; and our thoughts 
•have thus been too much withdrawn from the work, 
which was constantly going forward within the m- 

* The limits of ttiia work %bid the introduction of paasagea from the 
^rorkB of Widif, in support of this assertion. They, however, who may 
J» deaiiouf of satisfyiQg themselTes upon this point, haTe only to peru«a 
tha voffct difliise volumes of BCr. Vaugbao, whose laborious ezamiaatiai 
'of the whole of WlcUfa writinn both printed, and in MS., Im enabled 
him. H*^*^ ftitilfftiltr Iriwisiinlr to Tiniliniit >>>■ inmnnT ' 
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ceiMMBS of hifl own spirit. A more just and ptti^ 
consideration of his writings will snow us, that the 
demolition of error, and of fraud, was not more oon* 
Btantly present to his mind, than the boilding op (of 
holy principles and affections. .These two objects 
are, for the most part, closely interwoven with etah 
other : and this itis^ together with his use of the Ter- 
nacular tongae, which gave his writings their wide 
and powerful influence. There had, doubtless, (as 
we have already observed,) been produced before his 
time, and within the very l>osom of the Rorai^ 
Church, considerable stores of solid and devotional 
Geology; but, then, they were either enshrined in 
such ^* cunning work" of scholastic subtilty and.ab* 
straction,—- or they were so guiltless of all reference 
to ejcisting circumstances and abuses, — ^that, to the 
people, they were, generally, no better than the 
merest nullities; and they were, consequently, re- 
garded with supreme indifference and composure, by 
the Romish Church. The reveries of Plato were 
scarcely more innocuous to the worldly system of the 
Papacy, than pure effusions of the most exalted piety ; 
such, lor instance, as the works of Bradwardine, ot^ 
at a later period, the treatise of Thomas k Kempis. 
But the toils of Wiclif had a twofold object. He 
laboured not only to shake in pieces the outward 
fabric of the house of Rimmon, but, also, to expose 
and to correct the personal vic^ and corruptMMds 
which had for ages sought a shelter in its sanctuary. 
The former of these is an undertaking, which rouses 
the indignsmt sympathies of mankind. The latter is 
a work which summons all who contemplate it, to a 
painful examination of their, own hearts and con> 
sciences. And hence it is, that the cause whieh ex- 
posed him to persecution in his own day, is that 
which has principally made him the object of admi- 
ration in the times which followed. Tne Reformer 
pf Christian morals has been forgott^ in the Re- 
former of Papal abuse; and thus his memory has 
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heea left open to the suggestion, that he is to be 
honoured as the antagonist of Popery, not as the ad* 
vbcate of Christ, — fitted to join with politicians and 
with princes, in their resistance to encroachment^ 
rather than to band with saints and confessors in 
bearing testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

If any one were required to point out His unwearied 
the distinguishing attribute of Wiclif *s enetgy. 
mind, he might, with justice, fix upon its inexhausti* 
ble and unwearying energy. He was not one of those 
•mall combatants, who soon speed their pnny shafts^ 
and, when their quiver is once emptied, sit down con* 
loited, and, think their war/are is accampUshed, He 
was, it may be truly said, a most " insatiate archer.^ 
For a lon|[ series of years his bolts foUowed each 
other 80 thick and fast, that his enemies, who affinop 
«d that he was an emissary of Satan, miffht hare 
been almost justified in pronouncing &at his name 
was Le^on. One would imagine, that his spirit nerar 
enjoyed a moment's ease or comiort, but while it was 
giyin^ impulse to his pen ; for it has been coigectured 
that, if all his works could be brought together, they 
would form a collection nearly equal in oulk to the 
:writings of St. Augustine. His attainments, for the 
ilge in which he lived, were eminent and admirable. 
He was acknowledge^ as a mighty derk, even by 
Arehbishoi> Arundel;* and we have already seen 
that hia skill in the scholastic discipline was allowed 
to be incomparable. This last accomplishment, it 
baa ^equently been observed, was of signal service 
to the cause to which he dedicated himself. It is 
justly remarked, by Mr. Turner, in speaking of his 
Trialogus, that " its attractive merit was, that it com- 
bined the new opinions with the scholas- -,_,., -^ 
$ic style of thinking and deduction. It SfS?SjK 
was not the mere illiterate Reformer, S^^i? ^ 
teaching novelties, whom the man of '^""*^'«' 

* Thorp's Examination. 
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education diidamed add derided : it was the respected 
academician, reasoning with the ideas of the Re- 
former."* If estimated, howeTer, bj its effect upon 
J^ own mind, rather than by its influence upon the 
minds of others, the Genius of the Schools was bat 
a very questionable ally. It wasr frequently a source 
of weaKness rather tnan of strensfth. It seems, 
whenever he called it to his aid, to have exercised a 
sinister and treacherous influence upon all his ^ul* 
ties, aJdd often to have forced them grievously aside 
from their simplicity and rectitude. When he is' 
addressing untutored minds, he usually drives his 
ploughshare right onward ; but no sooner does, he 
yoke this capricious drudge with his own sturdy oxen, 
Chan all manner of unsteadiness and obliquity seems 
to be the consequence. This we have seen remark- 
«bly exemplified in his two confessions, relative to 
^e Eudiarist. The English one is, on &e whole, 
simple and perspicuous enough : the other, whidi is 
in Latin, and composed with a View to more accom* 
plished judges, runs out into all the mazes and intri* 
cacies of the favourite mode of reasoning; and the 
result is, that it has given his adversaries occasion t6 
charge him with cowardly and disingenuous artifice, 
and to affirm, that his object was to envelope him- 
self in darkness, and so to effect his escape. The 
Uijttstice of this charge, however, has been already 
shown. Timidity can have had no* concern with the 
obscurity and perplexity of this document — ^for timid- 
ity never would have dictated the sentence with 
wnich it concludes, and which very inteUi^bly stig« 
matises his persecutors and assailants as little better 
than agents of the Devil. The scholastic discipline 
may, perhaps, have occasionally bewildered hit intel- 
lect; but it would be very difficult to show diat.it 
ever spread a mist over his moral perceptions. 

* TuniBr,Hi0LEDglaiicl,pt. iT. p.4aa 
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. It is, perhaps, scarcely worth while to^ An«ettd eouw- 
Tecur to the imputation of unmannerly xtem of hi» io- 
coarseness, which the adversaries of ^^^^^ 
Wiclif have laboured to ^ upon the style in which 
he arraigned the existing iniquities of the Bomish 
system. One word more upon the subject mav, 
however, be endured. Refinement, it musi surely 
be well known, was not among the characteristics of 
the fourteenth century. The language of Wiclif's 
Eomish adversaries would alone be sufficient to show 
this ; for he can bear no comparison with them in the 
command of these implements of controversial war* 
fare. Even if we advance from the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the sixteenth, we shall, unhappily, perceive, 
that urbanity and mildness had found out little favour 
among men who were engaged in theological or lite* 
rary conflict. Wiclif might, really, have gone to 
school to Martin Luther and John Calvin, had .he 
lived in their days, and had he been desirous to perfect 
himself in the accomplishment of railing. It is hu- 
miliating, ^indeed,, to think, that this species of fire- 
brand should ever be madly tossed about by men, who 
appeared as ministers and champions of a religion, 
which speaks incessantly of benevolence and of 
courtesy. But, in estimating the blame of such 
excesses, it is weak and ignorant to disregard the 
complexion of the age, which will usually be exhibited 
in greater vividness, in proportion to the vehement 
sincerity of its masterful and over-ruling spirits. 

The name of Wiclif irresistibly carries- ctompartam of 
us forward to that of Luther, ana invites WicuTwith Lu- 
us to a moment's comparison of these ^^*^^' 
mighty spirits with each other. In one respect the 
resemolance between their destinies is eminent]]^ 
striking: it was the glory of each to give the holy 
Scriptures to his countrymen, in their native too^e. 
In vehemence of temperament, in audacity of gienius^ 
and heroism of soul» the German may, indeed, he 
thought to stand above our countryman ; and, in truth, 
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it would, perhaps, be difficult to fix on many, among 
the sons of men, fit to endure, in these particulars, a 
comparison with the Saxon monk. It is impossible 
to ^ink of him, — setting at nought the thunders of 
the earthly divinity, and tossing into the flames his 
Ball of excommunication, — witnout being reminded 
of the warrior of antiquity, proclaiming that if the 
bolt of Jore himself were to tall at his feet, it should 
not, for a moment, arrest his course.^ On the other 
hand, however, it should be remembered, that Luther 
breathed an air which had long been most potently 
impregnated with the very essence of innovation. For 
severed ages, an accusing spirit had been wandering 
throughout the continent, and loudly arrainiing the 
abuses of the Papacy. In many parts of Europe, it 
had found a congenial element, — ^metimes even 
within the precincts of the Imperial Palace of Germa- 
ny. But, till the days of Wiclif, ** the noise of its 
wings" had been but faintly heard in England. Its 
influences may, doubtless, have been considerably 
aided by the intercourse between this country and its 
tontinental dependencies. But it was never power- 
ful enough to seize on any strong positions in our 
land. The resistance oflered to Popery by our mo- 
narchs, our barons^ and our parliaments, was the 
resistance of politicians, indignant at the impoverish- 
ment and disgrace of their country, rather than of 
Christian men, afflicted for the perversion and abuse 
of their religious institutions. Among our bravest 
and loftiest minds, indeed, that of Grostete seems to 
have been most deeply smitten with an earnest long- 
ing for better and purer times. But even his aspir- 
ings stirred him not to an open and systematic oon- 
fiici with corruption, in the race of the whole realm. 
This was an enterprise reserved for our Reformer: 
and the eircumstances under which he seized upon the 
adventure, were, in some respects, perhaps, more full 
of terror than those which ever frowned upon the 
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intagoaist ci Tetzel. Itx the early days of Ludier, 
the Papacy appears to have settled quietly down upon 
its lees. The outcry for improvement was occasion- 
ally loud and vehement, indeed: hut the clamour 
had been so often raised in vain, that it was listened 
to, at length, with most insolent composure ; so that 
the lethargy of the Vatican was broken only by the 
uproar of the assault upon it. And then, t6o, when 
once ^e conflict be^n, the leader of it could number 

Potentates among his allies and partisans; till, at ktift, 
e may be said to have had 

A Uogdom far 8 8t«cQ$ nrtaiCrt for aclon^ 
And roonnrchg to bebpla the swelling soena 

Not 80 in the age of Wiclif . The Papacy then, at 
l^st, was vigilant and active, and nearlv m the full 
intcgpritv of its strength. At all events, tne secret of 
its weaKness had not then been partially exposed by 
^e Councils of Pisa, of Constance^ and of Basil ; and 
dierefore it was, that a voice from England, demand- 
ing reformation, — denouncing the religious Orders as 
the legions of the fiend — ^and calling on the Holy 
Father himself to cast away his " crown of pride," 
and his unhallowed wealth — (and all this too in a 
tongue understood, not only by the Scribe, and the 
Recorder, and the Priest, but bu the people sitting on 
the wdLf)^-^ voice like this, from the chiefest and 
and mostfruitfid paradise of the Papacy, must have 
sounded like the trumpet-note of insane rebellion and 
apostasy ; and must have awakened the direst wradi 
in the heart of the Papal autocrat. It must also be 
considered, that al^ough the Englishman was, to a 
certain extent, countenanced by the mother of die 
King, and by the most powerful Prince of the blood, 
he met with no support which deserved to be com- 
pared with that retinue of powerful patronage whid^ 
gave effect to the exertions of Luther; and, that, 
towards the close of his life, even that protection 
dropped away from him, and left him open to an- 

24 
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ticipations of martyrdom. And yet, in spite of these 
discouragements, he continued urgent and iaithlml to 
the yerylast; differing from his former self, at the 
close ot his davs, in nothui|f but the larg^ extent of 
his news, the deeper intensity of his convictions, and 
the more exalted daring of his purposes. Allowing, 
therefore, to Luther, the highest niche in this sacred 
department of the Temple of Renown, I know not 
who can be chosen to fill the next, if it shall be denied 
to Wiclif . 

, There seems to be no doubt that, after 

Wi3!fs*°qpin. the death of Wiclif, his opinions conti- 
ioM, at Oxfqrd, nued to prevail in the University of Ox- 
afier his death, f^^^^ ^^ ^^^ extent which excited the in- 

dignation of the Ecclesiastical authorities, and that 
his memory was cherished there with feeling of the 
profoundest veneration. The prevalence oi his doc- 
trines is abundantly attested by the reiterated com- 
plaints of Archbishop Arundel, who affirms that Ox» 
ford was as a vine that brought forth wild and sour 
grapes, which being eaten by the fathers, the teeth 
of tne children were set on edge ; so that the whole 

Srovince of Canterbury was tainted with novel and 
amnable Lollardism, to the intolerable and notorious 
scandal of the University.* Again : — " She who was 
formerly the mother of virtues, the prop of the Catho* 
lie faitn, the singular pattern or obedience, now 
brings forth only abortive or degenerate children, who 
encourage contumacv and rebellion, and sow tares 
among tne pure wheat."t Their rever- 
V^tS'^jJhSSer- ^nce tor the name and ^bours of Wiclif 
■lt7, in honour is indicated by a solemn testimonial to 

given by the University, in the year 
1406, and sealed with their common seal. It is true 
Queation of ita that considerable suspicion hangs over 
■luhentieity the authenticity of this document. The 
waAdand. precise occasion on which it was drawn 

* WUk. Cone. ToL iii^p. 31& 1 Lewi^ c x. pw236. 
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iip and executed, is unknown ; and, besides, i( has 
been gravely affirmed, " that one Peter Payne, a here- 
tic, stole the University seal, under which he wrote 
to the heretics at Prague, in Bohemia, that Oxford, 
and all England were of the same belief with those 
of Prague, except the fsilse Friars Mendicant.'* 
There is something in this stor^ not very probable: 
for, as Lewis observes, it is not lightly to be credited 
that the seal of the University should oe so carelessly 
guarded, as to render practicable this impudent im- 
posture. A somewhat more plausible supposition is, 
that the friends and admirers of Wiclif may have 
seized upon the advantage afforded them, by the ab- 
sence of his enemies, during the vacation, and may 
have assembled for the purpose of honouring the 
memorjr of the' Reformer by the above Certificate. 
And this conjecture receives some slight support 
from a statute afterwards made, providing, that the 
seal of the University shall not be fixed to any writ- 
ing, but in full congregation of Regents, if in full 
term ; or in full convocation of Regents and non- 
Regents, if in vacation ; and that nothing shall bd 
sealed till after one day's full deliberation. Nothing 
can be more likely than that this statute may have 
been framed to obviate practices similar to those by 
which this testimonial is supposed to have been ob- 
tained : but, yet. when it is recollected that this enact- 
ment did not take place till 1426, twenty years after 
the passing of the document in. question, it will not 
appear eminently probable that this was the fraud by 
which the statute was occasioned. It should further 
be remembered that, although, accordins to some ac- 
counts, this testimonial was stigmatized as a forgery 
by certain Englishmen at the Council of Constance, 
yet there was no act produced, on the part of the 
University, disclaiming its authenticity.* But whe- 
ther t^e paper be auuentic or not, it may stiU be 

' (SeeLowi&f. t, p. 2a&— 236^ when Um anUMittldty of this tmimo* 
oial iB amply discuBBed 
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i^ied on -fts evidence of the esumatfon in which th« 
character of Wiclif was still held at Oxfcnrd ; for the 
preparation of such an instrument would never have 
entered the head of the most unscrupulous of his 
admirerd, if it were not perfectly nojtorious that .his 
memory was deeply honoured hy a very large portion, 
of the members of the University : and for mis reason 
the testimonial is here inserted at length.* 

** ThemibUke TesUmome given out hu the Universitie of 
Oatfordf touching the Commendation of the great 
Learning and good lAfe of John Wickliff€» 

" Unto all and singuler the childr^i of our holy 
mother the church, to whom this present letter shall 
come : the vicechancellor of the Universitie of Ox<» 
ford, with the whole congregation of the masters, 
wish perpetual health in the Lord. Forsomuch as it 
is not commonly seene. that the acts and monuments 
df valiant men, nor the prtdse and merits of good 
men should be passed over luid hidden with per- 
petuall silence, but that true report and fame should 
continually spread abrode the same in strange and 
farre distant places, both for the witnesse of the same, 
and example of otners : Forasmuch also as the pro- 
Vident discretion of mans nature being recompensed 
with cruelty, hath devised and ordained this buckler 
and defence, against sucli as doe blaspheme and 
slander other mens dpings, that whensoever witnesse 
by woid of mouth cannot be present, the pen by 
writing may supply the same : 

'* Hereupon it foiloweth, that the special good will 
and care which we bare unto John Wickline, some* 
time child of this our Universitie, and pjrofessour of 
divinitie, moving and stirring our minds (as^his man- 
ners and conditions required no lesse) with onemind, 
voice, and testimonie, wee doe witnesse all hi9 eon* 

* 11m oiMiitlLatin 1» prUited in WUk Cone. ToL m. p. age^ firamte 
Cotton Bi&lkiMt c. 7. 
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Ifitions and doings throughoat his whole life, to hare 
been most sinee^'e and commendable : whose honest 
manners and conditions, profbundnesse of learning, 
and most redolent renoune and fame, wee desire the 
more earnestly to bee notified and knowne unto all 
faithfull, for that we understand the mataritie and 
ripenesse of his conversation, his dili^^ent labours and 
travels to tend to the praise of Grod, the helpe and 
safegard of others, and the profit of the churcn. . 

" Wherefore we signifie unto you by these presents, 
that his conversation (even from his youth upwards, 
unto the time of his death) was so praise worthie and 
honest, that never at any time was there any note or 
spot of suspicion noysed of him. But in his answer- 
ing, reading, preaching and determining, he behaved 
himselfe laudablv, and as a stout and valiant chain- 
pion of the faitn ; vanquishing by^ the force, of the 
Scriptures, all such who by their wilful beggery 
blasphemed and slandered Christ's religion. Neither 
was this said doctor convict of any heresie, either 
burned of our prelats after his buriall. God forbid 
t!iat our prelats should have condemned a man of 
such hcmestie, for an heretike : who amongst all the 
Universitie, had written in logicke, philosophic, di- 
vinitie, moralitie, and the speculative art without 
peere. The knowledge of which all and siimiler 
things, wee doe desire to testifie ^nd deliver lorth; 
to the intent, that the fame and renoune' of this said 
doctor, may be the more evident and had in reputa- 
tion, amongst them, unto whose hands these present 
tetters testimoniall shall come. 

** In witness whereof, we have eavsed these our 
letters testimoniall to bee sealed with our common 
seaie. Dated at Oxford in our congregation house, 
the 5. day of October, in the yeare of our Lord 1406." 

Next to the admiration of those who are friendly 
to his cause and memory, the most forcible encomium 
of Wiclif is to be found in the virulent abuse heaped 
wooa, his name by his adversaries* Among the v«ii» 

24* 
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mam extant testimonials of this description, we m8)c 
. . . select that of the Chronicler, Walaing- 
v^ufs menra- ham. We have seen, above, the titles 
ty by papal which Wiclif earned from the pen of that 
wiiteia. writer, by the faithful and jealous labours 

of his life. The following is the language in which 
the same historian exults over his death : — *\ On the 
day of St. Thomas the Martyr, Archbishop of Can* 
terburv, that organ of the Devil, that enemy of the 
Church, that confusion of the populace, that idol of 
heretics, that mirror of hypocrites, that instigator of 
schism, that sower of hatred, that fabricator of lies, 
John Wiclif, — ^when, on the same day, of His reported^ 
be would, have vomited forth the blasphemies, which 
he had prepared in his sermon against St. Thomas. — 
being suddenly struck by the judsment of God, lelt 
all his limbs invaded by the piusy. . That mouth, 
which had spoken monstrous thmgs against God and 
his Saints, or the holy Church, was Uien miserably 
distorted, exhibiting a frightful spectacle to the he* 
holdera. His tongue, now speechless, denied him 
even the power of confessing. His head shook, and 
thus plainly shoWed that the curse which Grod had 
thundered forth against Cain, was now fallen upon 
him. And, that none might doubt of his being con- 
signed to the company of Cain, he diiowed by mani- 
fest outward signs, that he died in despair."* Again : 
" After he had been smitten with the palsy, he draff^ed 
out his hated life until St. Silvester's day. On which 
day he breathed out his malicious spirit to the abodes 
of darkness. And, in truth, most justly was ht 
stricken on the day of St. Thomas, whom his en- 
venomed tongue had often blasphemed; imd was^ 
doomed, with temporal death, on the day* of St. Sil- 
vester, whom he had exasperated with, his incessant 
invectives."* It would be id)e to vraflte a word of 

* Walfimdi. p. 33a 

T Wall. Tpod. Neiutr. p. 142. It was vain to hope that tfaa xnamory 
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centore upon this stupid and barbarous jarson. It is 
utterly undeserving of notice, otherwise man as af- 
fording a curious indication of the spirit of the ag& 
and a strong testimony to the formidable nature or 
WicliTs aggressions on its predominant superstitions. 
The hatred c^ Wiclif 's eaemies was qmte as long* 
lived and as. active as the admiration of his adherents. 
It not only persecuted his memory, but forbade his 
remains to rest in peace. This pitiful exhibition of 
malignity^ wks occasioned by the wide dispersion of 
the Engush Reformer's opinions in many parts of the 
continent, but more especially in Bohe- 
mia. The queen of Richard the Second wte3r?%'£ 
was a Bohemian princess; and, on her ioos la Bob*- 
decease her attendants are supposed to ^^ 

when one of their own FreUtes b itigmatized by them m a vicUm of 
God's just yengeance, for having dared to intimate his dislike of on 
of the grossest of their superstitious follies. The massBcru of Azchbtahop 
Sudbury, by the insuivent peasantry, was rsgarded as no less than a 
manifest judgment of heaven ; as may be seen from the following narri^ 
tive^ by the author of ** fAe looking-glaw far littbs children 1"' " la 
the fourth jubilee of the most famous martyr, St. ThomeiL the peopla 
from every place flocked to Canterbury, with mtense affection of heart. 
At the nmb time, it happened that the venerable father, the Lord Sirooci 
de Sttthberi, then Bishop of liondon, was travelling towards Canterbury ; 
and being misled by the spirit of error, a«nired the multitudes, then on 
their pil^image thither, that the plenary indulgence they hooed for at 
Ouiterb^uy was of no profit or vaJue : on which many of the crofH^ 
with downcast looks, stood anfiized at this saying of so xreat a &ther. 
Some d* tliem actually went back again : but othera with kHid voioe^ 
coned the bishop to his face, saying and wishing, that he might die a 
base and sluuneiul death, who was not afraid thus to injure and iosoft 
the glorious martyr. A Kentish knight, abo, (whose name the mitar 
thinks was Sir Thomas de Aldoun,) being moved with anger, came m» 
to the bishop^ and said : * My Lord Bishop, because you have raised tlm 



sedition among the people, against Saint Thomas, on pain of my life| 
on peril of my soul, you shall die a shameful death ^ to which aU tha 

nle cried, ofneriy ament And aecordingly. in the reign of Richard 
lis Simon de Suthberi, then archbishop of Canterbury, was beheaded 
by the mob that rose under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, that the voice of 
the people (that is, saith the writer of Ais story, the voice of God^) mighty 
even as it was foretold, be in due time Ailfllled." And this narrative, t|ie 
writer tells us. is given, in order that others might be deterred from ail 
opposition to the Papal indulgencet^ and ftom hi attempts to reprsM the 
devotion of the pilgnms. 

* SpeeidumptrvokMrom, lib. v. c> 27. apod Whaiton, AagL Seob ^ 
a <ftJAb7Li<«£ln hif UA ef Biihap Peca^ 
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haye carried back with them to their own country' 
some considerable portions of Wiclif 's compositions, 
and thus to have been ^eatly instrumental in the 
dissemination of his doctrines. The soil was, at that 
time, iR^ell prepared for the reception of the seed ; 
and the effect of his writings there was even more 
striking and rapid than that which they produced in 
his own country. It is said that full two hundred of 
his books were burnt by Subinco Lepus, bishop of 
Prague. The number may, at first sight, appestr 
surprising: but it must be recollected, mat Widif 
generally sent forth his notions into the world la 
small detachments. He, doubtless, perceived, that 
the frequent appearance of little tracts would much 
facilitate the dissemination of his tenets, — an tibject 
which, before the invention of printing, would be 
most injuriously retarded by tne publication of 
more bulky volumes^ The estimation in. which these 
tr3atises were held in Bohemia, is illustrated by the 
fact, that many of those which were burnt by Subinco 
were very finely written, and decorated with splendid 
bindings, and costly embossments of gold. It is still 
more conspicuously manifested, in the open commen- 
dation witn which they were honoured by the illus- 
trious martyrs, John Huss apd Jerome of Prague ; 

His writirura *^^ ^^ ^^® consequent reprobation of 
condemned, &nd them by the Council of Constance. In 
W'r^injdi**- 1415, full thirty years after the death of 
»J??Sr'of ^the Wiclif, a long list of intolerable proposi- 
Councu of C!on- tions was selected by that assembly from 
*"^ his writings, and branded with the mark 

of heresy. The memory of the writer was, at the 
same time, consigned, in due form, to infamy and 
execration; and an order was issued, that " his body 
and bon^s, if they might be discerned and known 
from the bodies ot other faithful people,* should be 

* This must hare been a matter of some difficulty : " for though," mjm 
Fuller, "the earth in the chancel of Lutterworth, where he was interred 
iMth DM w quick a digtsctok as the earth of Aceldalmi, to doi^^ 
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takes from the ground, and thrown far away from 
the burial of any church, according to the canon laws 
and decrees.'^ "And here," exclaims old Fox, '* what 
Heraclitus would not laugh, or what Bemocritoa 
would not weep, to see so sage and reverend Catoes, 
to occupie their heads to take up a poor man's bodie^ 
so long dead and buried? And yet, peradrenture, 
they were not able to find his ri^ht bones, but tooke 
up some other bodie, and so of a catholic made a 
heretic." But, whether the bones discorered were 
catholic or heretic, the grave was actually ransacked, 
in pursuance of this decree, though not till thirteen 
years after it was pronounced : and melancholy it is 
to think, that the person to whom the order was 
dispatched, was Richard Fleming, once a zealous 
adherent oi the Reformer, but then bishop of Lincoln, 
and an unsparing persecutor of the opmions which 
he formerly professed ! The remains of Wiclif were 
accordingly disinterred and burned, and the ashes 
cast into the adjoining brook, called the Swift. " And 
so," exclaims the martyrologist, "was he resolved 
into three elements, earth, fire, and water; ther 
thinking thereby utterly to extinct and abolish botn 
the name and doctrine of Wiclif for ever. Not much 
unliice the example of the old Pharisees and Sepul« 
chre-knights, which, when they brought the Lord 
nnto the grave, thought to make him sure never to 
rise again. But these, and all other, must know^ that, 
as there is no counsel against the Lord, so there is no 
keeping down of veritie, but it will spring and come 
out of dust and ashes ; as appeared right well in this 
man. For though they digged up his body, burned 
his bones, and drowned his ashes, vet the word of 
God, and truth of his doctrine, witn the truth and 
success thereof, they could not bum ; which, yet, to 

In twenty-four houni, yet such the appetite thereof and all other Bn^brii 
grayee, as to leave email reveraione of a body, alker ao raaoy yeam"— 
Chnxra Hietory, p. 17a 
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this day, for the most part of his articles, do remain."* 
" The orook," says Fuller, " did convey his ashes into 
Avon; Avon into Severn; Severn into the narrow 
seas; they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes 
of Wiclif are the emblem of his doctrine, whidi now 
is dispersed all the world over^^t 

* Fox, in Woirdmr. EccL Biogr. yoL i. p^ 98, 97. 

t Church History, p. 171, where Fuller notices a ▼ulgarmdltkii^ Uiat 
die brook, into which the a«ieB of Wiclif were poured, nerer since ovir- 
flawed its banks! Both Papists and Protesumta, it seenvL have daimed 
the benefit of this circumMance. In the estimation df the PapistSy th* 
regulated flow of the stream is a Uessinfl^ by which heaven has clearly 
expressed its approval of the indienity onTereid to the reifiainsof ahereUe. 
The Protestants (if any thiog» wfth a better show of reason,) have ooo* 
tended, that the peaceful state of the waters indicate the' Moctiqr of thft 
toK which was onoe oemmitted to them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
wiclif's '^ opnnoira. 

WuiiP9 view qf Juatijieation by FaUh^WicUf charged hy < 
tmfA Pelagianutn, by oiherB^ more justiif, with the doctrine fif 
Predeetina^tion—aie Predeetinarian notuma chi^y conjinedto 
hie Scholaetic WriHnge^PUgrimage and Image-tDorehip—Pur' 
gatary—Aurieular Confeeeion anaJPaptU Indulgencee — Excom- 
munveation and Papal Jnterdicte—Papfdpotcer and euvrenutey 
-—Epieeopaey^The Church — Church viaiSle and invieuUe — The 
Scuramente — BapHem — Confirmation-^Penance — Ordi nati on - 
Matrimony— T7te Euehariet— Extreme Unction — CeUbaoy tf 
the Clergy — Fcutting—Ceremoniea-^Church Mueie— Judicial Ji- 
trology—ifotione imputed to WicHf that (Sod muet obey the Devil, 
and tnat every creature ia Ood — Dominion founded on Or ace^ hom 
underetood arid exj^lained by Wiclif— Scriptural principle cf 
eivil obediencefttithfuUy enforced by him — WicUf*e opinione ae ta 
the power of the State over Church property — Wiclif eoneiderm 
Church Endowments aa inconaietent with the apirit qr Chriatian^ 
ity — T^ea repreaented by him aa Alma — Value of Wiclif 'a aer' 
vtcea, aa preparatory to the Reformation— Notion of the Reform' 
ation, aa tt would probably have been ^ected by him— The belief 
prevalent in hie time that Satan was looaed—Ita probable ii\fluenee 
«» hie viewe and opinione. 

Although (he general tenor and complexion of Wio« 
lif 's theological opinions may be collected, with tole- 
rable clearness, from the foregoing narrative of his 
life, our account of him might reasonably be deemed 
imperfect, if not followed up by something of a more 
systematic exhibition of his principles. The attempt, 
iDwever. to supply the reader with a comprehensive 
view of his nouons, will by no means involve the 
necessity of dwelling diffusely upon those points, 
respecting which his protestantism (if the term may 
be allowed,) has never been subject to question. Our 
attention will, therefore, be chiefly directed to those 
topics which have furnished occasion of doubt and 
misgiving to his admirers^ or» of slander and perver* 
sion to his enemies. 
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wicMf 'f yiewB Of courise the defender of his memory 
of J^ification can have do peace until he has disposed 
by Faith. ^^ ^^^ censure with which his theology 

bas been stigmatized by Melanchthon, and, after him, 
by some omer Protestant Divines; namely, that it 
ipras not only tinctured with Pelagianism. and often 
ascribes desert to human actions, — ^but tnat it con- 
tains no recognition whatever of the grand doctrine 
9^ jusiifiaUian by faith. In the mouth of a reformer 
of the sixteenth century, this objectioii ought, per- 
haps, to excite but little surprise. The doctrine in. 
question may be said to have been the key which 
opened the gates of Paradise to Luther ; for until he 
had discovered it, the kingdom of God appeared ta 
him, surrounded as it were by a wall of adamant : 
and It might naturally- be expected that they^ who 
drank deeply into the spirit of Luther's theology, 
should look with distrust on any one who should dare 
to approach the sacred enclosure without bearing this 
mighty instrument aloft in his hand. To them the 
pilgrim would appear as an tmblest adventurer, bent 
Qpon scaling the battlements of heaven, instead of 
entering in at the appointed gate. It was not enough 
for them, that the spirit of this freat truth should es-- 
sentially pervade the writings of a teacher: his words 
would, m their eyes, have but little faithfulness in 
them, unless they prominently and constantly set 
forth this precious secret, as the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end, of all saving doctrine. Estimated 
by a standard like this, the divinity of Wiclif may^ 
possibly, appear to come short of the glory of God,- 
and his gratuitous salvation. In our times, this doc- 
trine, of course, has not lost — as it never can lose — 
a tittle of its value ; but it can scarcely be reasonable 
fbr us to brood over it with the same jealousy, as if it 
were a long-buried treasure, but recently dug up by 
us from the rubbish of ages. At this dajr, it will 
hardly be questioned, that, even without an mcessant 
iteration of this truth, the essence of it may be so 
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mixed tf{r with our teaching, as to ^ve ii all the pe- 
eulittr unetioiK and savour of the Gospel. And if so, 
we shall find bm little difficulty in perceiving that ^e 
doctrine of justification by faith was in truth the vital 
^inciple of Wiclif *9 theology. He tefts us, in express 
Words, that Ihe merit of Christ is sufficient to redeem 
inanlrioid frotadf hefl, and this without ^e concurrence 
of any 6fther cause ; that faith in him is sufficient foi' 
salvation ; Aat theiy who truly follow him are ^usti*^ 
fied by Ms justice, and made righteous by participa-' 
tion iU' hi^ righteo?6fs^es8 ; atid that infidels are not to 
fce aicotinted as living virtuously, even though they 
should do st^ch Works as, in their kind, are good.* 
Goilkfo'rmabl^ to these declarations is the whole tenor 
of his dotetrhie/ The merits of his Saviour evidently 
form tb« central object of his meditations. And if 
fh^re occasionally drop from him any allusion to hu- 
man desert, it is obviously introduced, not in dis- 
jmragement of the soverefigh merits of Christ, but of 
the vifcarlOus good offices either of priests or saints ;' 
not to weaken our dependence on our Redeemer, but 
to strengthen our conviction that, in the presence ot 
his judge, each man must stand or fall by his own 
jffrs&ntd doings, not by those of his confessor, or of 
nis mass-priest, or of any other spiritual agent. That 
he^ rejected all Pharisaic and Pela^an confidence in 
human merit, is clear and undeniable. "Heal us^ 
Lord," he exclairtfs, "for nought; nor for our merits, 
but for thy mercy. — Lord, not to our merits, but to 
thy mercy give the joy. — Give us grace to know that 
all thy gifts be of my goodness. — Our flesh, though 
it seeth holy, yet it is not holy. — We are all originafiy 
sinners, not only from our mother's womb, but in our 
mother's womb. — We cannot so much as think a good 
thought, unless Jesu, the An^el of great counsel, send 
it ; nor perform a good work, unless it be properly' 
his good work. — His mercy comes before us, Uiat we^ 

• James's ApWogy for WIcUf c r. 

25 
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receive grace, and followeth us, helping and kdepiii^ 
us in grace.''^ And yet, with passages like these scat* 

Wiciif chareed ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ works, Wiclif has been 
by some with deemed a worthy associate of Pelaglus, 
Peiagianism. and hag been charged with suppressing 
or denying the grace of God, and of teaching his 
followers to put their sole trust in human virtue and 
deserving !t 

As an antagonist charge ta that of Pe* 
iSaSy, wUbTtbe la^anism, we find him accused by othera 
doctrine of Pre- oi maintaining that all things come to 
destination. ^^^ ^y. absolute necessity J a doctrine 
which, in its fullest latitude, annihilates not only 
human merit, but human responsibility. That a 
Schoolman should resist the temptation to meddle 
with this un tractable question, was scarcely to be ex* 
pected. That, like all other mortals who have ever 
approached it, he should be defeated and baffled, was 
a necessarv result of the attempt* I cannot find, 
however, that he has advanced any thing upon this 
subject which should fix upon him the imputation of 
unqualified fatalism. He confesses, indeed, in his 
Trialogus, that he had ascribed every event to abso- 
lute necessity ; not being able to ccmceive that there 
should be any effective impediment to the Divine 
Will ; but then he, likewise, professes to modify this 
proposition bv the needful caution, that, since we are 
Ignorant of tne purposes of God, future occurrences 
must present themselves to our understanding as so 
many possibilities, and that all his promises and 
threatenings must be received by us as under a con* 
dition either tacit or express4 And thus his views 

• James's Apology, c vi. The last of the above-cited passages, turned 
into ft prayer, gives us, precisely, one of our own Collects: '^Lov^ we 
pray tnee thi^t thy ^ace may always prevent and follow us, and main us 
continually to be given to all good works through Jesus Christ our Lord." 
Collect for the 17th Sunday afler Trinity. See also Lewis, c riii. p. 
174, 175. 

t See the quotations from WaMen. in James's Apoloffv, c vl. 

i This^ if 1 comprehend it rightly, is the substance orthis pMsage cHed 
by Lewis, (c. viii. p. 178.)ilMXigh the languaje '» ssAcicntly m»u^ 
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ate found to be in unison with those of the soundest 
thinkers of our own times, whose sentiments may be 
summed up in the language of Dr. Hey :* " Disputes 
on liberty and necessity are vain and idle ; as much 
80 as if you were placed within a spherical surface, 
and I without it, and we were to enter into abstruse 
arguments on the question, whether the surface be- 
tween us were concave or convex. In my situation 
it is convex, in yours it is concave." If we consider 
events with reference to the Divine Mind, it seems 
utterly impossible to think of them as otherwise than 
fixed : if we consider them with reference to respon- 
sible agents, it seems as impossible to regard them as 
otherwise than contingent. This was clearly per- 
ceived by Wiclif ; and he likewise appears to have 
been aware of the vanity of all attempts to reconcile, 
by a mere logical process, conditional decrees, wiUi 
absolute foreknowledge, perfect independence, and 
unlimited soverei^ty.f 

In his application of the doctrine of necessity to 
theological subjects, Wiclif is sparing and cautious. 
In his Trialogus, indeed, he says that 
" we are predestinated to obtain divine „^jjj '^iStSi 
acceptance, and to become holy;" and chiefly confined 
professes it to be his opinion, that " this JJrUhliSl*°^** 
srace of predestination can by no means 
fail." But, whatever may have been the rigour with 
which he hdd this theory, the subject is but rarely 
introduced into his practical discourses. The Trialo- 
gus, it must be remembered, was one of his more 
abstruse and scholastic lucubrations : and so long as 
the predestinarian Question is confined to the Schools, 
its mischievous innuence will be comparatively tri- 
fling. In his popular and pastoral compositions, the 
allusions to this unfathomable topic are but slight and 
transient^ so that it may be reasonably hoped, he had 

See aim Jamee'e Apology, c iz. Answer to the fourth objection of the 
apologiBta. 

' Loot ToL iti. pi 94a t See Lewis, p. 178. 
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|iot wrought himself into persuasion, thft such wecur 
ilations formed an iudispe^s^ible ingredient i^ a scheme 
pf sQmid religious belief. 

It must be almost aeedless to state, that eyery 
thing which tends U) exalt the qr^aju^e iijito the plac^ 
pf the Creator, or t^ transfer to inferior heingf any 
^hare in the work of i^ediation or intercession, waf 
rigidly exclude^ from the faith of Wiclif. On th^ 

Piigrimagefl. ?ubject of images aad pilgrimages^ ai^^ 
and image wor- mvocatipn 01 sapts, he 18, p€\rhaps, les^ 
>hip- copious ^an mk^ht be (Bxpected. That 

the u»e of imagjes, (considered merely as the pooh oi 
ignorant and unlearned laymen) was not forbiddeo, 
he most distin.ctly concedes ; and he ^ike^s them t^ 
the wedding ring, which is cherished by |iie wi& af 
the symbol of her attachrnent ai^ fidelity to he^ husr 
hand.* But th/ough ^e cohsider^s the practice ^» law* 
jful. it is quite evident that he does i^Qt rc^nd it a,^ 
safe : and he has a most wat)chf<4 eye on ^e abusef 
;to which it offers such powe^l temptatiQiji. He 
conceives that the venom of i4olatry lurks within ix ; 
iand afi^rms that Papists, in enect, assimilate tl^em* 
selves to Pagans, when they, attempt to repel the 
charge of idolatry, by the shiulow pretext, tl^at theiv 
devotions terminate not in the figure, biU ih thajt 
which it represents.! He, moreover, affirn^s* thai 
when the dumb idol is honoured with costly pfferingB, 
and with si^ch adoration as is due to G-od alone, ix 
may lawfully be broken or burnt by Christian kinea^ 
witn the assent of their lords and clergy, even as me 
brazen serpent was broken in piecies oy Hezekiah, 
when the children of Israel be^an to offer incense ^ 
it. His perception of the vanity of all applicatigi^a 
to men deceased, appears to l^ave gained strengm 
with bis advance in life: fo^ in one of 1^ latest 
works, he censures it as folly to seek for any inter- 
jcession but that of Jesus Christ ; and, though he so 

* liewisi c Tiii. p, 175. t Jamea'a ApoL c. yiii. fk S. 
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far oonfonned to the usage of the Church as to keep 
the festivals of the saints, yet he intimates plainly, 
that it might he as well if they were altogether aho- 
lished, so that men might celebrate the festival of 
Jesus Christ alone, and the devotion of the people 
might cease to be parcelled out amon^ his members. 
And he concludes, that the multitude of canonizations 
may reasonably be ascribed to the decay of faith, and 
the growth of covetousness.* In the early part of his 
life, indeed, his opinions on this subject may, pos- 
sibly, have been less decided. But that he retained 
any erroneous impressions respecting it, at the close 
of his davs, seems distinctly negatived by the cla- 
mours of nis enemies, who speak of him as actually 
ravine against the saints, and as visited with a 
frighuul death for this, among his other manifold 
impieties.f 

His notions relative to purgatory p^^^ 
would seem, on the whole, to have been, ^^'^^■tory. 
in like manner, progressive ; though it assuredly, 
cannot be affirmed that they ever advanced so far as 
to the total abandonment of that fiction. In one of 
his earlier writings, he expressly acknowledges, on 
the authority of St. Augustine, that souls in purga- 
tory are helped and comforted by the alms and reli- 
gious exercises of good men.f And in a subsequent 
treatise he allows, that saying of mass, with burning 
devotion, and holiness and integrity of life, is wefi 
pleasing to God, and profitable to Christian souls in 
purgatory.^ In another place he treats all the fear- 
ful sayings concerning purgatory, as things spoken by 
way of commination, and, as it were, so many pious 
falsehoods. He divides the church into three por- 
tions, the militant, the reposing, and the triumphant; 
and speaks of the Sabbath as prefiguring the retl 

* Tihiopu, c iii. p. 30, 31. 

t JuMrs ApolocY, c. Till. b. 94, 25. 

^MBa. Cotton. TlttHi. D. zix 129, citad by Vaugfaan, tqL li. p. 288. 

f Sentence of cum ezfxMnded, c tu. cited in fewia^ c viii. p^ 161. 

25* 
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of those wbo $Uep in purgatory.* Fcom vbi«b it 
would appear that, in his opinion, all that could be 
done by tne prayers of the faithful would be to m^ 
prove, in some indefinite maimer, the ocmditipiji of 
departed souls, in their intermediate state. AH this, 
i| must Jbe VUowed, is indistinct and unsatisfactory 
enough: but, vfigue as it is, it strikes direcdy at th$ 
jroot of the Epii^is)^ dpctrme and practice; whic^ 
proved so yj^; a i^^ce of unholy emo^^Baeni x^ th0 
Church. ^8 iUr. Ja^fBS^emar^, "it thrusts ^p 
]PoDish p^fgatory c}ean put pf dopr^: for the)r0 i^ 
jitue rest, and less sleeping there, if lye b^y^ tben^ 
yf\io have come A;om thence, ^ud by thU ruBasop, if 
|he fiire of purga,tpry be cle^ii put out, th^ smoke of 
^t, — that is, prayers for the 4ead^ Pfist needs, in » 
Very short tune, vanish away.'-t It shoyld furdier 
be recollected, that, whatever might by the ^cacy of 
prayers for Ae deceased, that efl$aa(^ is repeatedly 
ascribed by him, to ^e devotipns hf llie laity as well 
as those of the priesthood ; nay, th^t, in \l\% jpdgr 
ment, the prayer pf the pious laypiaj^ wafi lyithout 
measure, mpre availing ^a|i that of a wprtQI^|9 and 
feprobatp prelate^ On the livhole m&tt^r, therefore, 
\X may reasoi^bly be concluded, that, restive to thi^ 
precise condition of the 4ea(i| his mind remained^ tf 
|he very last, in a state of ipdecisipu ; but th<it h^ 
never ceased! to stigmatize the system pf fra^d, which 
jpon verted the doctrine of pprgatory in^tp a^ engine fpip 
extorting imm^^e revenues frofq the p(^|ilar credu- 
jity and ter^ror. He loudly c^pcuse^ die clergy ot 
"inventing paii^^y horrible ^d shameful, to make 
meh pay a .vast ran^m ;" zj^^ describes ** all masse? 
^or which mopev is taken, as an i^t^fice of gatai^^ and 
a Q9p|rivauce pi hypocrisy OJ^d ^yarice."^ It was up 

* 0;nnia dicr& dci purgatorio, dicumur iolmnmodo comminatorid, tan,- 
auam pik mendacia. De Verit. Scripture, jp. 267. Babbathum pr6? 
^gurat quietem dormientium in purgatorio. Ibid. p. 479l fia9 JkviMi'« 
Apol. c. viil, a ai 26. Trialosus, libi W. c. 22. 
' t Janets ▲poLc.rm.ai^ iV|(VCtiM^«Uit.|i.969^29a 

I <)o P^Bl^tiBs, c. iii. cit9d \fi Vfgiiigfajin, y^il if* P- ^ 
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ofdinary stiaiii of daring, in the fourteenth ceatary, 
to make 90 fierce an irruption into these dark reposi- 
tories of the Romish treasury ! 

Intimate] y connected with purgatory are the enor- 
mities of Auricular Confession and Papal ^ ^ . «^ 
Indulgences; and here, at least, the fe«imJiLi% 
trumpet of Widif gives utterance to pai induigen* 
.nothukg like an uncertain sound. It ^^ 
IRTould he quite impossible to do justice to the intre- 
pidity of his attack upon diese fortresses, which Papal 
^ome had, in the course of ages, m^ide so strong for 
herself, without much more ^mple citations than the 
limits of this work allow. It must su^ice to say, 
jthat Luther himself never ruri&ed to the assault wid^ 
nore desperate courage, than did bfis great predecesv 
80r» when once his spirit was roused by the sight of 
^ese impieties. He proclaims to the world, — not iu 
ihe learned dialect of the Schools, but in plain and 
^omely English, — that pardons and indulgences are 
mere forgeries, whereby the priesthood *'rob mei)i 
cursedly of ^ir money ; — that ^ey are nothing biU 
a subtle merchandise of Anti-Christ*s clerks, whereby 
^ey magnify their own fictitious power, and, instead 
of causinff men to dread sin, encourage them to wal? 
low therem like hogs." And, as for the despicable 
pretext, that the payment was not demanded as the 

E'lce or the pardon itself, bult simply as a gratuity or fee 
r the instrument by which it was fonQally conveyed, 
sarc^tically exclaims, ^* Certes, then, a little dead 
lead* doth cost niany a thousand pound by the year, 
jDo this poor land 1" and he adds, tnat the mockery is 
no less impudent than it lyould be to ofi^r a fatted 
Jeoose for nothing, but to charge a good round sum 
JM)r die garlic with which it was to be seasoned It To 
lis. the exposure of these impostures, may seem but 
a light and unimp<Mtant matter. But, again, let iC 
he coivsidered, what it was for an individual to riii^ 

* The seal affixed to the Papal Bolls wae of lead. 

t See Lawia, c. yUL f. 16j3— ITL Vtaghaa, vol iL 2Srjfr-^0i, 
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ftp, and to talk thuB to a whole nation, in an a^ 
when the possessions of men in this world, and their 
destinies in the world to come, were held to be at the 
disposal of an infallible and irresistible representative 
of G-od upon earth ! 

SxoomnHuiica- ^^ tDOTe admirable, if possible, was 
tion, and Papal che Sternness of his fulminations against 
interdicta another kindred abomination; namely, 
4jiat sCupendoos abuse of the power of the keys. 
This power, it is well known, has always been re- 
garded, not only by the Romish, but by the Eastern 
Church, as the very axis on which alone the eccle« 
siastical system can revolve with regularity and 
steadiness ; and without which no Christian society 
can deserve even the name of a Church. The man- 
ner in which this terrific authority was frequently 
prostituted to the darkest passions, is indelibly writ- 
ten in the history of Christian Europe. We there 
learn that the very spirit of Druidism was, at last, 
transferred to the seat of the Vicar of Jesus Christ : 
so that the vengeance of an Italian Ecclesiastic could 
not only outlaw individuals from all the charities of 
our nature, but could almost suspend the health, vea, 
the very life, of whole communities. It is needless, 
however, to dwell on the miseries inflicted by the 
Papal sentence of Excommunication or Interdict, or 
on the terrors with which the power of the keys in- 
vested even the obscurest parochial priest. At this 
day the thunders of Rome may, in our ears, be like 
the sounding brass, or the tinkling cymbal. But in 
the age of Wiclif, it must always be remembered, 
they had power to " make mad the gnilt^j' and appal 
the free." They were uttered by a voice, at the 
wrathful sound of which all countenances gathered 
Mackness. And yet these were the armories of 
heaven,* which our countryman had the heroism to 
denounce and to defy ; and this, in the hearing of the 

* ArmuneDtaria c«U. iur. 
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f^hole realm of E&^aiid, thea one of tlpie ime^t ppr- 
JupQS of the Pontifical domain. Why, he exclaims, 
fn one of his English treatises, do pur inray ward cut 
rates curse the souls of me^ to ^^, aQd tlif^ bodies 
10 prison, and doom them to forfeiture of goods, an4 
loss of life, and all for the sake of paltry g^'i—^^ 
jthis, too, while they theixiselyes are acci^rsed ,of God, 
for entering on their office by simony, and betrayiog 
it by abandonment of duty, and unholiness of living 1 
The pains of hdl, rather than tithes and offerings, 
are their proper recompense. They are rather mali- 
cious tormentors, than spiritual i^thers to the souU 
of men. F^gan tyranny and persecution eoij^ned its 
fage to the body^ but these childreii of Sa(an ^eek to 
plunge the soul into eyerlasjtiog pain. Yea, they ai;e 
>7orse than the fiends themselyes ; for the fiends tor- 
loaent no human soul, but fpr the n^asureless enojrmity 
jof sin : while these c)erks of Satan dopu^ /souls to hell 
for some trifling due, which mveity may d^sabjlie t^em 

from paying, and whifh, aft^r a)l, is op laV^ul 4ebt, 
»ut a mere traudulent exa^ction, fomM (om usage? 
jthat have no warranit in the QonuAandm^lts or Gpd.^ 
}Ie jbesitate^ i^ot to add, $^U wheisi prejiaji^s ^^ni 
<heir ejcecr^tions to aU that shall /cQmmune wi^ inen, 
whom ibey have declared to be 4^j»r$ejj, ^y iqiay 
he said, virtually, to ioclude the Almighty himiyelf in 
their maledictions; for(r<Mi assuredly doe? nQ^cpase 
his communion with the vilest outcast, «P long as he 
affords him breaih and sustenance, and is jre^y to 
restore him to grace and for^veness. And well, he 
says, may men wpnder at Uiis prodigality of cjorsing, 
called forth, as it often is, npt ior false /paths, mi inr 
ifernal libahlry, and other offences against the majesty 
nfGod and Christ — ^but for some invasion ^iliie in* 
jterei^t? and privil^es, and wayward cnstoo;^, of 4)e 
|>riesthood.t Fearful, almost bisypnd imagii;ung, muat 

* Oreat sentence of ciurse expounded, c. xvU. ^ Vauf tyui, vol. |i. 2» 
tlbid.cxxy. . 
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faaye'been the abuses which, in that age of darkness, 
could have stirred the spirit of any man to denun- 
ciations like these; more especially of a man who 
never questioned the legitimacy of spiritual censures, 
as one essential department of ecclesiastical disci* 
pHne, when duly and charitably administered, with a 
single ey^e to tne promotion of holiness, and to the 
purification of the Church of Grod. 

The whole of Wiclif 's life is a per- 
Supremacy' P®^^*1 Commentary on his views respect- 
mg the authority of the Pope, whether 
temporal or spiritual. That he allowed a certain 
precedency of honour and authority to the Bishop of 
Kome, would appear from a passage in his treatise 
on the Truth of Scripture, in which he holds, that 
a man incurs the charge of Paganism, who scornfully 
refuses obedience to the Apostolic See : and we have 
seen that in his letter to tne Pope, towards the close 
of his life, he addresses him as the greatest of Christ's 
Vicars upon earth. And it is highly probable that, 
if they who claimed to be the Vicegerents of God, 
had exhibited a preeminence of holiness at all cor* 
responding to their supremacy of rank, he might have 
been prepared to renaer unto ^em all the reverence 
which could reasonably be claimed for the occupiers 
of the first See in Christendom. But he had no con- 
ception that this transcendent dignity and honour 
eould adhere unalienably to men who often brought 
to the Apostolic Chair the worst passions of man's 
fallen nature. Neither spiritual infallibility, nor 
secular supremacy, could, m his judgment or belief, 
be the attributes of the " worldly priests of Rome, 
^e most accursed of cut-purses, the evil man-slayer, 
and burner of the servants of Christ." Hence it is 
that his days were passed in incessant warfare against 
this ** Master of the £mi>eror, this fellow of Grod, this 
Deity on earth," and against the whole army of cleri- 
cal satellites and slaves, who conspired to bow the 
meek of Europe under his dominion. And whatever 
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may, at any period, bave been his respect finr the 
Pope, in the ideal perfection of his character.-— of the 
acttud Pope, he scruples not to pronounce that he is 
the veriest Anti-Christ.^ Acoordmg to him, therefore, 
so long as Christ is in heaven, £e Church hath in 
Him the best Pope : and no true man will dure to put 
two heads, lest the Church be monstrous.f 

His passion for simi»lifying the Insti* . 
tutions of Christianity is strangely mani- *'P"^P*^y- 
fested in his opinions respecting the Hierarchy. The 
spiritual aristocracy in his time was, undoubtedly, a 
phenomenon which the primitive Evangelists, if they 
could revisit the earth, might be suppo^ to contem- 
plate with measureless astonishment. And Widif, 
whose thoujp;hts were constantly wandering back to 
the days of apostolic simplicity, had looked upon 
the Pontiff and his cardinals, — ^the patriarchs, arch- 
bishops and bishops, — ^the archdeacons, officials and 
deans, — and the whole inferior retinue of the Romish 
priesthood, — till his very heart grew sick at the spec- 
tacle of so much cumbrous and " Casareetn** pomp, 
and sought relief in the persuasion that the two or- 
ders of priest and deacon, were the only ones which 
could plead the sanction of Holy Writ, or primitive 
institution. Whether he would have altogether dis- 
carded the Episcoj^al order, had he been allowed to 
carry into effect his own principles of Reformation, 
— or whether he would have retained it as a con- 
venient and useful appointment, — it is impossible to 
pronounce with any certainty. But it seems per- 
fectly clear that he aid not consider it as at all essen- 
tial to the legitimate constitution of a Christian 
Church.^ It is deeply to be deplored that his power- 
ful and independent mind, while it was renmng in 
pieces the cords of superstition, should have tamely 

' Potimimus Anti-Chriatua. De Verit Scripture, in James's Apology, 
c. iii. s. 4. On Prelates, c. zxii. 
t Horn. Bib. Keg. p. 181. in Vaujh. to!, ii. p. 273, note 50. 
t Lewii^ c. yiii. p. 164, 166. 157. 
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sunrendered itself to the captivity of this miserable 
prejudice. " Had it pleased him not to hoodwink his 
own knowledge/' he must have seen, clearly enough, 
how to dispose of his own objections. A divine like 
him can, surely, never have' Men ignorant thart, fjtom 
the time of the apostles, to the days m which he 
lived, no other form of government but the Episcopid 
had ever been known to the Christian Church ; and 
he might have learned from his master, St.- August 
tine, that AiSrius, the &rst person who ever thought 
•f confounding bishops audi presbyters, was judged 
to be a heretic for that opinion. And yet we actudly 
£nd him asserting, that ^* by the institution of Christ,^ 
priests and bishops were all one ; but that, afterwards,' 
the Bn^eror divided them, and made bishops, lordsy 
— and presbyters, their servants ;^' and, again, tha« 
** from the faith of Scripture, it seems sufficient that* 
&ere should be presbyters and deacons, holding the 
state and office which Christ assigned them ; since 
it appears that all other orders and degrees have their 
origin in the ffrtde of C(Bsar*-^* 

It seenis quite clear that the veil, in ilrhich he' 
wrapped up his better judgment against the light of 
history, was no other than his detestation of the 
abuses which then dishonoured the episcopal office.- 
" The ordinances of Christ," he says, in discussing 
this subject, '* are founded in meekness, in unity, in 
charity, in contempt of riches and high estate.** Of 
these apostolic qualities he discerned but very faint 
traces among the prelates of his day, and therefore 
he concluded, that they could not, even by their ofike 
and institution, be the succes^rs of tne apostles.- 
That episcopacy existed long before the pide of 
Casar meddled with the offices of the Church, anti* 
quity bears witness; but the e€ect of this testimony 
was, probably, wiped away from his mind, by the 

* MS. on the Seven Deadly Bins. Cod. Ric. Jamtsii. Bibl. BodL 
Trialog. lib. iv. c. 15. James's Apology, p. 31. 
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iuae ^odd kind of shifting answer,'^ Tvhic^ movid 
tftie indi^dation of Hooker, when it was produced bf 
the fieuiatics of the Holy Discif^iiie ; ilameiy, that 
^ the bishops which now are, 1^ not like unto them 
that were ;^ an argument,, (as the venerable and judi* 
ciotts nian remark) which woiild often be quite ais- 
#^tive against the legitimate powjsr of kings, as the 
order and authority of bishops* It is truly wonderful 
^at an intellect, disdrilined like.Wichf's, in the 
severity of the Schootfr, should, in' this iintance, have 
hpexL unable to *^ discern betweei^ the nature of 
Idlings, which chang^th not, and their outward and 
TariabU accidentsi" But from this, as weil as from 
various other symptoms, it is evident, that the incest* 
<ant contemsfacion of existing eonrupfions^ had 
wrought up his spirit into something of a revolu- 
tionary temper; so that it would have l^en extremely 
^Tlnsafe Uy tmiit him with unlimited discretion in pro^ 
iecuting the work of ecclesiastical reformation. ■ 
Respecting' the Churdi itself, his no* ^ • ^ ^ 

J ions arte such as i^ll the faithful mem- Thecimrch. 
ers of our EstabKishment woiild- do well to keepinr 
i^ind at the present day* It is lamented by one who 
had imbibed his seqtimients and principles,* that 
'Vwhen men speak of Holy Church, they understand 
anon prelates and priests, canbns and friars, and all 
ihen that have crowns, (tonsures,) though they live 
never so cursedly against God's law; and they clepe 
(call) not nor hold secular men to be of Holy Ghurch,: 
though they live niftver so truly after G-od^s law, ^ and 
end in perfect charity :" whereas the true notion of a 
CShurch cotnprehends the clergy, the secular lords, 
and the commons, — the lay members, in short, as 
well as the spiritual orders. The evils arising fronv 
this ^oss misconception are of the most opposite 
descrtpti<His. Id Wiclif > age, it invested the hier<' 

* J^ewis, c. yiii. p. 162, from the Prolc^e. &c. It has been shown 
atiove, that this Prologue is not the work of wiclif himself. But there 
is reason to believe that it generally spcalcs his sentiments. 

36 
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archy with smnething like a Brahminical soerO-sanc- 
tity, and degraded the rest of the commuDh3|r into mi 
iniericMT caste. In our own times, it exhibits tb^ 
clergy as an order, in whose preservation the rest of 
society have but a slight and ambiguous interest* 
The same error, accordmg to the varying complexion 
of the times, on the one hand, elevates the conse- 
crated class to an almost prseternaturad immunity 
and power ; or, on the other, places them in most in* 
jurious disunion from the rest of the soeial body, 
with which, in truth, they should be indissolably 
bound up. It should never be forgotten that the ec^ 
ciesiasiical establishment akme does not constitute 
the Chorch ; and that both the i^ivileges and the re* 
sponsibilities of chnrchmainship belong to the laity 
as well ,as to clergy, according to their several op* 
jpwrtunities and stationsr 

In common with the soundest doctors, 
Slrkfvi«rbie^** he allows the distinction between the 
an mvwi . Qj^jp^j^ visible, and the Chur.ch invisible. 
The former he calls the very body of Christ; the latter 
his medUed ^or mixed) tody ; which includes men* or- 
dained to bliss, and hypocrites doomed to perdition J* 
His fanciful and nugatory diatribution of the Church 
militant into the clergv, the military,, and the popu- 
lace, f is scarcely wortny of notice. It would be a 
weariness to accumulate passages for the purpose 
of showing that he postponed me authority of the 
Church to that of the Holy Scriptures — that he dis- 
regarded tradition as a rule of faith co-ordinate with 
the written word — that he maintained that all things 
necessary to salvation might be found in the Sacred 
Volume, and that the oracles of God might freely be 
coneulted by all Christian people. These opinions are 
profusely scattered throughout his writings, and were 
finally embodied in the mightiest of all his wo^^ka^ 
the translation of the Bible. As for the assertion 

• LowiB, c. Till. p. ld& f m± p. 153. 
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that the Ohvreh is of more authority and credence 
than the Grospel^ he reprobates it as " a foivecasting 
of Satan to destroy Holy Writ and the belief oi 
Christian men, by means of Anti-Christ, and his 
^Ise and worldly clerks."* " Though we had & hun- 
.4red Popes,'^ he tells us, ** and all the friars in the 
world were turned into cardinals, yet should we 
trow more the law of the 'Gospel, than all this mul- 
titude."! 

There seems to be little doubt that, to 
the last, Wiclif acknowledged the sacra- ^^^ ***^^ 
ments of the Bomish Church ; for in one 
bf his latest works he speaks of them as seven in 
number.^ But then it may be questioned whether he 
attached to the word sacrament, a signification oi 
such deep importance ^nd solemnity as we have been 
accustomed to. He understands by it '- a token tlnit 
may be seen^ of a thin^ which may not be seen with 
any bodily eye ;" but he does not allow every sacra* 
ment to lie generally necessary to salvation.^ With 
regard to ^ptism, he denies the neces- -^ 
sity of chrism, or of trine immersion, or ^ "^ 
of any thins more than the affusion of water. That 
he deemed Sie baptism of infants to be requisite, is 
evident from his concession, that females may be al« 
lowed to administer it to children i^ cases of urgent 
need: but he abstains from any presumptuous deter- 
mination respecting the future condition of infanta 
unbaptLzed. As a caution against formality or su- 
perstition, he warns men not to seek the worship of 
God too little, and their own too much ; and adds, 
diat priests must minister the outward token ; but 
that the spiritual ffrace within, which we see not, is 
ministered to us of Grod, who is the priest and bishop 
of our souls. It is he alone that chnsteneth the soul, 
that is, washeth it from the uneleanuisss of all manner 

* Lewis, c. viii. p. 156, 

t Jftmes'tf Apol. c 1. ■. 2: fiee also Vapgh. vol ii. p. 212—317. 

X Trialog. vr. 1. « Lew^ c. TUi. 165. 
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of m ; and therefore children, and sometimes mea 

and women, are christened with water.* 

Co firmiii- ^^ Confirmation he speaks as a rite, 

"^"^'®"' the importance of which has been much 
.exaggerated, to the disparagement of more ttf&rthu 
and needful sacraments.^ The ceremonies with whica 
it was loaded, he condemns as ut^scriptnral ; professes 
himself unable to see why this sacrament should be 
(reserved to Caesarean prelates ; and suggests that the 
short and trifling Confirmation performed by them, 
together with its pompous mummery, must, probably, 
have been introduced by the. instigation of the devil, 
for the purpose of deluding the people, and advancing 
the importance and dignity of the Episcopal order.^ 
It. is scarcely possible to listen to this almost fanatical 
extravagance without astonishment, and even dis* 
ffust. In perusing this passaffe, we could well nigh 
lantey that we had before us the very words of those 
intractable and self-willed spirits who, two centuries 
later, were demolish^ed by the learning, the sanctity, 
and the incomparable irony of Hooker.^ Awful,' in* 
deed, is the responsibility of those, /who, by their 
corruptions and perversions, have ever made me fra« 
granoe of truth to be abhorred ! Sacrament, or no 
sacrament, the rite of Confirmation, administered by 
bishops, has the sanction of Scripture, followed up 
by the testimony of the most venerable fathers, and 
by the immemorial usage of Christendom. And, yet, 
such was the dishonour brought upon it by frivolous 
and superstitious vanities, that^ in the eyes of Wiclif, 
it seemed as little better than a worthless and unholy 
thing! 

Penance In what precise sense it was that 

Wiclif ascribed the sacramental charae* 
ter to absolution and penance, it would be very diffi- 
cult to say. The act of confession to an intelligent 

• Lewis, c. ?lll. p. 166, 167. 

t Sentence of Cunn, *c. c Tif. Vanffh. vol. \\. p. 90a 

I Trialog. iv. 14. Lewia, c. yiii. p. 167. % Book r. e. 66. 
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and holy minister, accompanied by sincere contrition, 
and all the fmits meet for repentance, were, unques^ 
tionaUy, r^arded by him as among the most profita- 
ble and salutary of reli^us duties.* And since un- 
feigned i>enitence for sm is, undoubtedly, necessary 
to salvation, this mode of expressing sorjpow, and 
seeking pardon, might be allowed by him to retain 
its place among the sacraments of the Church. It is, 
however, beyond dispute that he deemed the exercise 
of the sacerdotal office in this solemnity to be a 
matter of very subordinate importance, in making 
themselves iae principal parties in assailing^ or absolv- 
ing, the sinner, he affirmed, that t)^e priesthood were 
blasphemers against the Father of heaven, to whom 
alone belongs the power of remission. The function 
of the priest he considered to be purely ministerial 
and declaratory. They are " vicars and messaigers," 
ordained to testify that Grod grants absolution ^o the 
truly penitent: and when they take upon themselves 
to pronounce judicially the sacramental absolution, 
they are, in his judgment, usurpers of Grod's majesty, 
deceivers of the people, and enoouragers of vice.f 
And he distinctly asserts, that ^4n schrift, though 
we tell our sins to a priest,, and he put us on penance, 
<we are assoiled never the rather, hU if (unless) God, 
who is the priest of souls, see that we sorrow with 
ail our hearts for our sins, and that we be in full 
purpose and will to leave them for ever after.^t 

Episcopad Ordination, he expressly re- ortinatkm. 
eognises as a sacramental ordinance: 
but he seems to question whether it imprints an in- 
delible character^ The nature, or, as he terms it, the 
quiddito of this character, he tells us, is a matter of 
much dispute : and he therefore prays, that G-Qid would 
be pleased to confer on the clergy some further grace ; 
the character in question being found in such a mul- 

* Ontt Semenee of Cune, te. c ri. Lewii^ c riU. p. 171. 
t Of PreUtee,M9. 43. LewifL c. viil p. 167, 16a 
I Of the aBV«n aicimiOBnt^ MiS. LewHb c TiiL p. 168. 

26* 
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titadc of instances, to be useless and ineffective. la 
speaking on this subject, he seizes the opportunity of 
reprobating the multiplied and intoleraUe exactions 
wnich -were practised in conferring the sacerdotiJ 
ofiice,* and wiiich ffave to the transaction an appear* 
ance of Simoniacai trafficking. 

His. speculations respecting the sacrai* 
Matrimony. ^^^^ ^f matrimony are strangely subtle 

and fantastical. He oonceires it to have been or* 
dained, not only for the perpetuation of mankind 
until die day' of doom, and for the suppression ci 
Hcentious intercourse, but also for the restoration and 
ftdfilment of the multitude of angels damned for pride^ 
and the completion of the number of the saints ii|L 
^eaven.t He condemns t^e practises of the courts 
which pronounce matrimony valid from vrords of cout 
sent ; apparently forgetting that the secret intention 
is hidden from human judges, who are able to decidf 
only from overt acts, and that^ if the ordinance is tQ 
be considered as sacramental, it would, of course, rer 
quire a sensible and outward sign.t He seems t« 
question the application of the Levitical prohibitions 
to Christian societies, and even to contend for the 
restoration of the usages prevalent in the earliest 
ages of the world: marriage, within the very dosesi 
degrees of propinquity, . being, in his opinion, con* 
demned only by arbicnury hufnan maxims, and insti* 
^tions.^ This unnatural and unscriptural opinio^ 

* TlMre is one of Omm enonnities whith wema, man espeeitll]^ 19 
mova his vtnuous indignation. Not only wero exorbitant gratuities ez- 
fcted for the Letters of Orders, hot the authorized officiating barber wvi, 
usvuUy, so uncQ^ionable in his demands for executing the clerical too* 
fiire, that a man, he complains, might actually be shaved andclipped fov 
fi whole year together, br an ordinvy practitioner, for tlie same sum that 
liras extorted by the official artist on this one occasion. Thi% says Wiclil^ 
ts^ lottl eztoiuon 1 Lewis, c. vui n. 167. 

t Of We<lded Men andWlyes, MA c i. Lewis, c. vilL p. 17L 

t Trialogus, ir. 22. Lewis, e. riil. p. 17!t 

i Tempore primi hominis, fratrea et aororet fuenint, ex ordinationo 
divina, taliter conjuMtt : et tempore Patriarcharum, ut Abraham, Isaac, 
et talium, satis propinqufe ct^nati. Nee superast ration quare non sic 
liceret hodiei hm humaaa wrdinatio, qpm dicit non solum ax coKnaiione, 
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>MU| be ascribed to nothing but that species of i^fiitU" 
;ation, which is found, occasionally, to seize on minds 
of great energy, when once they become heated with 
■the work of innovation. The notion is so monstrous^ 
:that it painfully weakens our reliance on his judg^ 
ment. It may be said, almost, to resemble the de^ 
fly, which giveth an evil savour to a whole vessel of 
the most precious ointment. 

Respecting the Eucharist, it is, per. The Eucharist 
baps, more easy to state wuh precision 
what he did not believe than what he did. He did 
;not believe that • the substance of Christ's body was 
miraculously substituted for that of the bread. He 
idid not believe in any separation of accidents or 
4jualities, from their proper subject. He did not be- 
lieve, in short, that the visible emblems ceased to 
Retain their own nature after the words of consecra* 
4ion. @ut that some sort of change was effected, he 
assuredly did believe ; and that this change was of 
jBufficient importance to warrant us in affirming that 
jChrist^s hpdy is reaUy present in the Eucharist. The 
^ecise manner of this presence he does not under- 
>(Lake to define; but contents himself with vaguely 
jlescribing it as figurative or sacramental : and he 
^conceives that many things are involved in this mys- 
terious subject, which form no part of necessary faith^ 
and which bhould neither be granted nor denied, but 
treated rather as nvitter of humble and reverent cony 
jecture.* One thing, however, appears indisputable; 
namely, that whatever may have been the perplexity 
of his opinions, he cannot, without the most resolute 
perversion, be charged with want of integrity or firmer 
ness, when called upon to support them in the fiBu:^ of 
the world. 

The number of seven sacraments can- Extreme i^ic- 
not be made up without admitting ex- ^ioQ- 

■ed ex afiinitate, aaioreM inter homines dilatart : et causa h»c heminiun 
est nimis debilia Trialoffus, lib. iv. c 30, 21. Lewie, c. viii. p. 173. 
* BerwDeadljr 8in^ 1)8. Co& James. A]b% Ja«M>«4paL c- rii. ' 
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treme unction among them : and yet Wielif has beea 
charged with the heresy of denying to that rite the 
sacramental character.* The truth probably is, that 
he suffered it to remain on the list of sacraments, 
without allowing it to be requisite to salyat^on ; .for 
we have seen that he did not consider all th6 sacra* 
ments to be of equal necessity and worth jneiss. 
Celibacy of the The compulsory celibacy of the cler« 
ctergy. gv^ and the forcible imposition of mo- 

nastic TOWS, ne reprobates in the strongest terms, 
as practices tending to flagitious corruption of man* 
ners.f Prudent and ^^ measurabU^^ fasting he held to 
p,^. be salutary. But abstinence from flesh,. 

^^' only to inaulge'in fish, he derides as/oo/* 
fasting f and as nothing better than another form of 
ffluttony : and fasting beyond the powers of nature, 
he censures as a mistaken and presumptuous emula« 
lalion of Elias or of Christ.^ Cei^emonies, he allows 
^^ to be useful, as sensible signs by whieh 

^ men may be led into the way of happi* 
Bess, but deprecates the cumbrous and fantastic 
bravery, — the " pride, pomp, and circumstance," — of 
the existing ritual ; and he complains that the slight* 
est neglect of these begfi[arly elements was more 
dreaded than the breach of God's commandments."^ 
^. . Among the many " fretful and angry 

Church music g^n^ences " which fell from Wielif, there 
are few which savour more strongly of fanatical aus* 
terity, than those which he has bestowed on the vocal 
and mstrumentalvPsalmody of the Church. Nothing 
appears more vehemently to have moved his bile than 
what he is pleased to term the " novelrie of song,** 
which had tnen been introduced into our relisious 
services. He loudly complains that it not only di* 

* Jamet'a ApoL c riii. & 4. 

t Order of Priesthood, MS. c ix. Wedded Bbn, dte. Ma Lewii^ 
C Tiii. p. 163, 161. James's ApoL c viii. s. 12; 13. 
X James's ApoL c. riii. & la 
f TtkiliQSUi^ It. U' Uw{s, Cr rl\\, py 174. 
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▼erted the a^teHtion both of priest and worshipper 
from their devotional duties, but. was maintained at 
an enormous cost^ which might be applied to miich 
better purposes. Such, according to his representa* 
tion, was the frivolity and artifice of these perform^ 
ances, that " it's small breking stirred vain men to 
dauncing more than mourning :" and he warn« the 
" fools'* who delight in it, that they "shulden dread 
the sharp words of Austin, that saith, As oft as the 
song liketh me more than doth the sentence sung, so 
oft I confess that I sin grievously. '^ The temple ser- 
vices of the old law he reieets as models for the Chris* 
tian worship, the best aistinctions of which are its 
simplicity and spirituality. "And if," he observes, 
*' they seyn that angels hearen God by song in hea- 
ven, seye that we kunnen not that song : they beia in 
fall victory of their enemies ; but we ben in perilous 
battle, ana in the vally of weeping and mourning; 
and our song letteth us fro better occupation, and 
stirreth us to many great sins, and to forget our** 
selves. But our fleshly people hath more liking in 
their bodily ears, in suchlinaeking and tattering, man 
in hearing of God's law, or speaking of bliss m hea- 
ven When there ben fourty or fifty in a quire, 

three or four proud and lecherous lorels^ shullen 
knack the most devout service, that no man shill 
hear the sentence, and all otther shullen be dumb, and 
lookeh on them, as fools. And then, strumpets and 
thieves praisen Sire Jack, or Hobb, and William the 
proud Glerk, how small they knacken their notes, and 
seyn that they serven well God and Holy Ohurch ; 
when they despisen God in his face, and letten other 
Christen men of their devotion and compunction, 
and stirren them to worldly vanity. And thus^ the 
true service of God is letted,' and this vain knacking, 
for our jollity and pride, is praised above the tnoion."t 

* Worthless fellows. 

t Of PreUtoi^ c. xi. cited in Lewis, c viii. p. 16% 163. 
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Hei», again, we caDDoC wiell ayoid to recognise the 
Tisication of the same spirit, ivdiich, in after times, 
suggested, that ^the practice of chaniing derived its 
authority fpom the contrivance of the Devil; by 
whose device it was, that this mode of singing was 
accounted as an invention of Ignatius, or an imita- 
tion of the angels of heaven ! If the oelebradon of 
God's holy name were marred and dishonoured, in 
Wiclif 's days, by unbecoming exhibitions €i musical 
aki]!, the correction of the abuse was, doubtless, a 
wof^Y object of his anxiety. His language* hew- 
ever, leaves us under the impression, that he regarded 
All musical performance as an abomination, which 
pught to be ruthlessly banished from our pubhc wor- 
ship. ^In Church music," says a Reformer of a 
of a veij different complei^ion, " curiosity and osten- 
tation 01 art, — wanton, light, or unsuitable harmony, 
— doth rather blemish and disgrace that we do, than 
add either beauty or furtherance unto it. . On the 
other side, the fmdts prev4gntedf the force and efficacy 
of the thing itself, — when it drowneth not utteriy, 
but fitl^ suiteth with matter altogether sounding to 
the praise of God, is, in truth, most admirable ; and 
.doth faack tdify^'^-Af not the understanding, because 
it teadieth not,-^et, surely, the affection, because 
ihenei» it workelh much. They must have hearts 
»ery4ary and tough, from whom the melody of the 
Psalms doth not, sometime, draw that, wnerein a 
mind, religiously affscted, delighteth."* 

It ought to be mentioned to the humour of Wielif's 
sagacity and hardihood of mind, that he condemned 
Judicial utxo- the insane vanities of judicial astro- 
^J- logy. He distinctly iiffirmed, ibat the 

scieoee of the astrologer was destitute of ati founda- 
tion ; that all his maxims and opinions rested on no 
/rabstratum of knowledge.! To venture on such aa 
assertion, in the fourteenth century, must have re- 

' PbokeTi b. ▼. >. 8& t Lswfas p^ 174. Triakifia^ Hb. IL c. 1& 
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foired no ordinary ex^cise oi intrepidity and jodg- 
ment. 

It will easily be belierirf, that the Motions impu- 
opinions of an innovator, lil^e Wielif, ted to' Wiciif, 
snnounUed as he was by exasperated and ob^SjjjJJyf^ 
watchful adversaries, would be esfposed and thai everf 
to gross exaggeration and perversion!. af««nreiaGocL 
He, accordingly, maices frequent oomplaitft, that 
nations were constantly ascribed to him, which, in 
fact, he never entertained. Of these, there is one sO 
extravagantly profane, that it is difficult to imagine 
"by what process of torture it can have been extracted 
from his writings. We have seen, above, that among 
the articles preferred against him at Oxford, he is 
charged with maintaining, diat Crod could not choose 
but obey the Devil! And this charge j it appears, has 
since been repeated by Bellarmine, and the Jesuit 
Gretser; who,- likewise impute to him another no- 
tion scarcely less monstrous, that every creature is 
God* This latter accusation must, dotrbtless, have 
been drawn from certain abstruse metaphysical 
speculations of Wielif 's^ in which he intinrates, tlxd.t 
all the laws of truth, residing in the Divme Essence, 
are no other than Grod himseu ; nay, that every thing 
in the universe, considered with reference to its in- 
telligible essence, is identified with the Deity .^ It 
is beyond my power to develops these obscure ima- 
ginings ; but to suppose that thev were intended by 
Wielif to involve the unqualified impieties an<l ab- 
surdities of Pantheism, is, in efiect, to maintain that 
a few sentences of abstract scholastic disauisition are 
to obliterate the testimony of a whole life. Surely, 
no synod of Inquisitors would bum a poet for saying, 
that all the glorions phenomena of nature ** are bat 
the varied God." And, if so, it would be difficult to 
see why the disjdeasure, even of the soundest divines, 

* Omn«8 reritatis leges in EsBentia Divinft, aicut omnia; sunt DeiM. 
Again : Oinnta res, sebuMum esse intelligibile, est Deus.— Expos. Derail 
Cited in James's Ap(d(^y, c. ix. 10th and lUh €H>jectionB. 
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should rise againat » Christian philosipfaeiV who 
might contemplate a pervading Deity in the essence 
of all created things. As for the position, that God 
must 6bey the DevU, it is the ravmg of a tnaniac, 
rather than the aberration pf a -heretic. ' In what 
part of 'V^iclif 's writings his enemies professed to 
read this blasphemy, I hare not been able to discover. 
He says, indeed, mat God is a title which, is some- 
times used in an absolute sense, at other times in a 
sense more Qualified. It is properly apj^ed only to 
the Lord of me universe: it is^ however, often intro* 
duced to signify any other object which may usur^ 
the adoration and service, that is due to Him afeae ;^ 
(as when the commandment says, Thou shalt have 
none other Oods but me :) and over such a Ood as this, 
it oannot be denied, that the Devil may be supposed" 
to exercise a very ligitimate dominion. I have seen' 
no other passage but this produced as the possible,' 
foundation for the charge in question ; and one woul^, 
imagine, that it must surpass.even th€ subtlety and^ 
the malice of a Jesuit, to infer from ]the words '^ a con*^ 
elusion so foul and irreligious," that, as Dr. James' 
remarks, " scarcely any Dtevil of hell would dare to^ 
utter it." 

Nothing could well be more useless* thiui to exa< 
mine, minutely, aU the pehrersions by which some of 
the niost blameless of wiclif 's princif^es have been*' 
rendered questionable or odious. There are, howeviptr, - 
some of his opinions which demand a more attentive 
notice, because they have tended to fix upon him' the ' 
imputation of a deliberate revolutionist and spoliator. 
The course of our narrative ha$ already brought this 
department of his speculations under occasional re^ 
view : and the reader will recollect, iat any attempt 
to vindicate the language, whicJi was sometimes di6^ 
tated by his burning 2€^ for improvement, has been 

* Del aceeptto duplex ; abeolnti, Domimis Dominorum : quando con- 
tnhimr, vel apecificatur. jMr signum dctrahens, significat quodcunque 
bonum quod quia plus dUigit. Expos. DecaL cited hj Janiee. Ibid. 



sfoi^iotisly disclaimed. Of the positions Aseribedto 
him, the most formidable is — ^that datni* ^io - • t 
nianisjfoundedon^ace; a maxim which ded"S*^gra6?* 
fafiaticism might inscribe apoa its ban- how underatoo^ 
ners; an oracle which, taken to the let- J^wuS!**"^ 
ter, cries hatfoc in ^e ears of the elect, 
and would soon let slip the dogs of war and anarchf 
upon die world. This watchword of rebellion' has 
been described by a modern historian^ as the cardinal 
and feyourite position of the Reformer; a oharip 
which, if clearly established, would be sufficient to fix 
dishonour on his memory, ini the estimeftion of every 
friend of social Order, acw, in considering this im* 
putation, it must, in the first place, be recollected, 
that in his English writings, designed fdr the purposes 
of popuhur instruction, ^ere are not more tnan two 
«r three passages in which the slightest allusion to 
this dangerous maxim is to be found :* and, secondly, 
that only one passage from his other compositions^ 
has ever been produced by his accusers, in support 
of the charge ; and eren this is expressed by him in 
far too guarded and moderate a manner to inflict dis<^ 
turbance on any mind, which was not abeady pre- 
pared to find a heretical opinion .f He there observes, 
mat, " as Christ, by the title of original righteousness, 
was master of all the possessions of the world, even 
so all things belong to the just, by the ^ace or favour 
of Christ." But, men, far iirom making a dangerous 
use <^ this maxim, he immediately adds, that, " with 
this title of grace the just must rest content. They 

* I a«Bert this on the authority of Mr. Vaughan, who speaks with the 
eonikience of one who has painfully examiDed all the writings of Wlclif, 
Whether in manoscript, or in print. 

t ''Tltulo oriffinalls justitite habuit Ghristus omnia bona mundi ; ut 
Bttpe declarat Augustlnus,— illo titulo^ vol titulo entite, justorum sunt 
omnia: sed knge ab iUo titulo eivilis poasenio. Unde Chrisms et sui 
AiXMoli, spret&dominatione civili, fuerunt dehabitione porft ; secundum 
ilium titohim cofitantatl. Ideo regula Christi est quae (quod 1) nullus 
diaeipHhrum tu&rwn prtBaumat pro temporaltbua suts contendere ; 
ut paiet, Bfatth. Ti. qui aiajeri qum Hta sunt ne repettis. Sed lonee 
■aw Usgjn civilBB. et conraetudo docbinamium, ab iUa sententil." Tria^ 
1^ lib. iT. VaugMD, ▼«. il. p. 236, note 6. 
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maybe satisfied that the world is theirs; but thef- 
must on no account whatever presume to enforce their 
right by any worldly means ; for the law of Christ 
expressly forbids his disciples to contend for temporal 
thm^ nowever clearly and rightfully their own." 
Surely the lords of the earth might hear, with pro- 
found composure, a claim to all the ffood Uiings in it, 
provided it were accompanied by a law, whidi posi- 
tively forbade the claimants to take a single step 
towards the enforcement of their visionary rishu 
Nothing could well be less alarming than the doc- 
trine in question, as thus guarded and qualified — 
nothing which could afford less ground for the suspi- 
cion that the holder of it was to be dreaded as a 
political incendiary ! 

It is remarkable, that St. Augustine has expressed 
himself on this matter with much less reserve than 
Wiclif ; for he says, broadly, that every thing which 
is unworthily possessed, does not rightiuUy belong to 
the possessor; and that every thing is unworthily 
possessed, which is unworthily used : that the whole 
world is the portion of the faithful man ; but that 
the unfaithful hath no just title to a single penny.* 
And yet, who ever seriously imagined that the Bishop 
of Hippo intended to proclaim td the saints a crusade 
against wicked rich men, as having forfeited, by their 
vices, all title to their possessions 1 

♦» 

* Omne quod malt poaridetar, alieiram est; maid amemponldet qof 
maid utitur ; fldeli homini lotua inuiidus dintiaromaBt, infioBU nac obo- 
)UB. SeeLewtfl^ c viii. p. 142. This notion, it seenia, had been adopted 
by the Albigenaea : but, whatever may be ita demeritt, K is with a very 
biid grace that the Papists afTected to reprobate it, profeasing, aa they did, 
a doctrine still more oangeroua to the peace of mankind ; namel v, that 
tha lives and sceptrea of icings are at the mercy of the Pope. " That do- 
minion is founded in grace," says Fuller, "seemeth to be toe rexv opinion 
of the Albigenaes : yea. it nangeth as yet in the Schools upon the fil^ as 
a thin^ dilutable, finding many ftvourers. But grant it a gnat errar — 
(for wicked men shall be arraigned before God, not as uaurpen^ but aa 
tyrants ; not for not having right, but for not right uaing Uie cnature,)^ 
yet herein they proceeded not so far as the Papiata now-a-daya, to un- 
throne and depose excommunicated princes : ao that they wno do most. 
accuse them, nave least cause to do so." Fuller, Holy War, bi lli. c^ 20^. 
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It 18) nevertheless, very greatly to be wished, that 
Wiclif, and all other writers, had rigidly abstained 
from language, which, in. spite of every qualificatioti 
attached to it, was liable to the most mischievous 
perversion. It might easily liave been foreseen, that 
^e maxim itself would speedily get abroad, without 
the explanatory words, which alone could make it 
innocent ; that the title of the just would be remem- 
bered, and the prohibition to enforce it forgotten. It 
will immediately occur to every one, that the princi- 
ple was actually thus abused, long afterwards, by the 
trerman Anabaptists, when they maintained, that 
the time was come for the muk ones to inherit the 
earthy their title thereto being the same as that by 
which the Israelites seized the property of the wicked 
Egyptians. Such wresting of the lan^age of Scrip- 
ture, at all times extremely perilous, — becomes objec- 
tionable, in a tenfold degree, when it assumes die 
form of a commentary on existing institutions, or 
even a denunciation of existing abuses. Neither can 
it safely be denied, that the words of Wiclif, in the 
mouth of many of his more ignorant followers, may 
have helped to impart something of a revolutionary 
character to the spirit of LoUardism, and to give a 
pernicious currency to the principle, that the saints 
are the only true and legitimate proprietors of all 
tilings. But that he himself actually designed, or 
contemplated any such extreme result, is, to me, 
absolutely incredible. All that we demand for him 
is, that ne may stand or fall — ^not by a * . 

echolastie speculation, or an adventur- ^le?"^ cirii 
ous speech, — ^but by the genera^ tenor obedience laith* 
of his popular teachinff. And what b^(in<Sf*"^ 
that teaching was may be judged from 
the following passaee, in which he enforces, with the 
deepest urgency, the scriptural principles of civil 
obedience. 

" Christ," says he, " and his apostles weren most 
obeisant to kiugs and lords, and taughten idl men to 
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be sqget to them, and senre them truly aad wilfully 
in boSily works and tribute, and dread th^m and 

worship them before all other men. Jesu Christ 

paid tribute to emperor, and commanded men to pay 
him tribute. And St. Peter commandeth, in God's 
name. Christen men to be suget to every creature of 
man, either to kins as more high than pther, either 
to dukes as sent of him to the vengeance of misdoers, 
and praising of good men. Also St. Paol command- 
«th, by auctority of God, that every soul be suget to 
higher powers, for there is no power but of God. 
Princes ben not to the dread of good work but of evil 
work. Wilt thou not dread the potestate ? do good, 
and thou shalt have praising thereof. For he is Grod'e 
minister to them to good. Sothly if thou hast doa 
<evil, dread thou, for he beared not the jswmrd without 
cause ; for he is Good's minister, venger into wrath to 
him that doth evil. Therefore through need be ye 
•uget noit only for wrath but for conscience. Pay to 
all men debts, both tribute, and custom for thm||s 
born about in the lond, and dread and honour and 
love. And our Saviour Jesu Chriat suffered mekeLy 
painful death of Pilate^ not excusing hhn for his iuris- 
diction by his Clergy. And St. Paul profered him 
ready to suffer deaUi by doom of the emperor's jtt9* 
tice, if he were worthy to death, as deeds of the apos- 
tles techen."'!^ Accordingly he blames the clergy of 
his time for being traitors to kings and lords in deny- 
ing this obedience, because they pleaded to be ex^oapt 
from the king's jurisdiction and diastising, and 
refused " to pay any subsidie, or tax, or helping d 
our king and our rewme, without leave and assent 
of the worldly priest of Rome.'' Well, therefore, 
might Wiclif say of himself and his followers, tlat 
(hey "destroien most, by God^s law, rebelty of ser- 
vants agenst lords, and charge seryants to be suget, 
though lords be tyrants.** 

'Great Sentence of CuiwSiqpaaiMkd. MS. ell. 
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Again, Widif saw himself surrouiided on all sides, 
by such profligacy and oppression as seemed to inti- 
mate that they who called themselves the excellent 
of the earth, nad well nigh lost all remembrance of 
the tenure by which men hold their possessions or 
their privileges at the hand of God. And he is ae- 
CQsed of imbodying his sense of these enormities 
in the following maxim, — " that no one in mortal sin 
hath a true dominion over any of the creatures anud 
Deunty in the sight of God : but deserves to be called 
A tyrant and a robber, although, by reason of some 
human law, he retain the name of xing, or prince, or 
lord." This is the language of his Trialogus, as 
represented by his adversary Wodford:'"' and it is, 
doubtless, quite in harmony with what has fallen from 
him in one of his English compositions. If tem- 
poral lords do wrongs and extortions to the people, 
they ben traitors to God and his people, and tyrants 
x)f Anti-Christ, "t These, undoubtedly, are very bitter 
words. But they ave not much more bitter tnan re- 
ligion, and morality, and even history, have some- 
times bestowed on men who were seated on the high 
places of the earth, and whose vices and oppressions 
.have blackened the annals of the world, besides, it 
must again be recollected, that, although the rights 
4>f the great might be forfeited by abuse, in the nsh- 
teous estimate of God ; the just, according to Wiclif, 
were in no condition to take advantage of the for- 
feiture, or to help themselves to the possessions of 
ihe delinquents. The disciples of Christ, he tells us, 
are positively forbidden even to seek their own, by 
any secular means ; of course, therefore, they could 
never be warranted in aggressions upon the dominion 
(or the property of the most worthless of mankind. 
However keen may be the sting of his expressions, 
they were put forth by one who was perpetually ex- 
horting his own followers to abstinence from all 

* Advermia J. Wiclefum. See LewU^ c. vili. p. 142l 
t JBcclMi« lUgimtn. Lewis, c. viit p. 142. 
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contentien about worldly matters. Who can Wieve 
that it waa his design to encourage the violation of 
that law, which commands us to render unto aU ikeir 
due^ when we hear him uttering such complaints aa 
these? "Prelates slander poor priests, and other 
Christian men, saying they will not obey their sove- 
reign, noi' fear the curse, nor keep the laws, but 
despise all things that are not to their liking, and that 
they are, therefore, worse than Jews or Pagans ; and 
that all lords and prelates, and mighty men, should 
destroy them, or else they will destroy holy Church, 
Aod make each man to live as him likedi, and nothing 
may more destroy Christendom."''^ He allows, in- 
deed, that 'f the fiend moveth some men to say, that 
Christian men should not be servants n<M' vassals to 
heajthen lords, since they are false to G^od, — ^nor to 
Christian lords, because they are brethren by nature, 
-and bought by the cross of Jesus Christ, who made 
them free." But he adds, that " tHe apostles have 
written against this heresy in God's law." Once 
more, — ^^ The feigned reason of Anti-Christ's clerks, 
is this,— if subjects may lawfully withdraw tithes and 
offerings from curates, who live in open lechery, or 
in other ereat sins, and do not their office, then ser* 
vants and tenants may lawfully withdraw their ser»> 
4rice and cents from their, lords, who live openly an 
.accursed life." But he replies, ^at '* men are charged 
of God, by St. Peter and St. Paul, to be thus subject 
to wicked lords; and therefore Christ paid tribute, for 
himself and his apostles, to the heathen emperors.^t 
His " Short Rule of Life," speaks similar language : 
^* If thou art a labourer, live in meekness, and wil- 
lingly do thy labour, that thy lord or thy master, if 
he be a hMthen man, by thy meekness, willing and 
iTue service, may not have to grudge against thee, 
nor slander thy God, nor thy Christian profession* 
^d serve not Christian lords with grudgings; not 

* De Obedientift Prebtorum, MB. umd Vaughan, vol. M p. 237, notp 9. 
t Of servants and lords, MS. cited by Vauglian, vol ii. p. 838^ 239. 
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4m\Y in their presence, bat truly and willingly, atnd in 
absence : not only for worMly dread, or worldly re- 
ward, but for dread of God and conscience, and for 
reward of heayen."* They who can peruse such 
passages as these, and yet contend that Wiclif either 
seriously meditated or desired the general overthrow 
4>f property and government, must be prepjared to 
mamtain tnat he was, not only a wild enthusiast, but 
a most execrable hypocrite. 

With regard to unworthy churchmen, it must be 
confessed, his language is frequently much more 
unsparing and unqualified. He has been charged 
with heresy, as affirming that one who is living in 
mortal sin is neither bishop nor prelate ; and the lienor 
of his writings does, undoubtedly, show, that it would 
have pleased him well, if human laws were rigorously 
to enforce that forfeiture of office, which he conceived 
profligate ecclesiastics to have already incurred in 
the just judgment of the Almighty. He has further 
been arraigned' for maintaining that, temporal lords 
may, at their discretion, seize the possessions and 
estates of unfaithful churchmen. Now this is a posi- 

• WlcliPs writings, by the Religious Tract Society, p. 151. 

That dominioQ Is K>un<)sd on grace, is a notion which, probably, lurks 
;to this day in some of the darlc comers of fanaticism. 11 ia^ indeed, one 
vital element of Antinomianism, "that thiclc-slrinned monster of the 
ooze and the mire ;" as appears from the following accomit, given by 
Wesley, of his oonvecsation with one of the most oracular persons df that 
•persuasion : — 

Do you believe you have nothing to do with the law of God 7 

I have not I am not under the Taw. I live by faith. 

Have you, as living by laith, a right to every thing in the world 1 

I have. All is mine, since Christ is mine. 

May you, then, take any thing you will, any where 1 Suppose, oitt of a 
<ihop, wittMHitthe consent or knowledge of the owner 1 

I may, if I want it; for it is mine : only I would not give offence. 

Have you, also^ a right to all the women in Uie world 1 

Yes, if they consent. 

And is not that a sin 1 

Yes, tt> him that thinks it sin ; but not to those whose hearts are free.— 
43outbey's Life of We^dey, vol ii. p. 319. And this they call being per- 
fect in Christ, not in themselves I One would gladl v see such perfection 
iiadMr aacpuige like that of WtcU^ in spite <^ all that has been said con* 
^coming his patronage of it. 
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Wi uf ^^° which has a more dangerous sound 

iona of ihepow- ^ modem ears, than it had to the ears 
.ar of the Suae of the generation to which it was ad- 
SSLJp**"^^ dressed. When we hear of temporal 
lordsy we are apt to think of noblemen, or 
land-holders, in their private capacity ; and to suppose, 
diat the intention of Wiclif was, to plaee the property 
of the Church at the mercy and ducreUon of every 
such individual proprietor. Whereas, in fact, the title 
of tenm&ral Igrds^ was, in those days, equivalent to 
that of temporal governors, or authorities : and ua- 
derstood in this sense, there is, undoubtedly, very 
eofficient ground for the imputation. That the en* 
dowments of the Church were at the disposal of the 
secular governmen t, and that gross breaches of clerical 
duty ought to be punished with loss or confiscation, 
be most indisputal>ly did maintain. He held, in short, 
the entire supremacy of the State over all orders and 
4e^ees qI[ men, ecclesiastical as well as civil. In 
this respect his pnnciples were at mortal variance 
with the establisned doctrine of the Papal Church; 
according to which, the possessions of the clergy were, 
under all imaginable circumstances, absolutely sacred 
and inviolable.* The evil consequences of this doc- 
trine had become so intolerable in the days of Wiclif, 
that he frequently cast away all moderation in his 

* in eariv timM, the language of Genesis i. 16. had been raodesdy 
■piritutiizea, in its application to this subject The grtatKr Hght WM 
considered as typical of the State, the leaser^ of the Church, mx huii> 
dred years afterwards, it was discovered that this interpretation oucht to 
be reversed ; that, as there were two luminaries in the heairenly nrma- 
ment, the sun and the moon, even so were there two in the social firma- 
ment, the pontifical power and the regal. It followed, (tf course, thaL for 
the temporal authorities to touch the possessitms of the CSiurch, of whidi 
t^ Pentiff mam the head, would be nttle better than an inversion of the 
order of nature and of providence. See Laud's Conference with FSeher, 
p. 203, 204 ; where also may be found a very curious specimen of Pon- 
tifical arithmetic. The earth was supposed to be seven times graatw 
4han the moon ; the sleight times greater than the earth : thersftHre tha 
power of the Pope is f<Hty-eeven times greater than the power of the eift* 
peror. 0i oucht, surely to be fifty^x times greater. ) What wouU hafe 
Men theiriuittph of the Papacy, if phikwophj had theadisooiraivd tba 
JCtual propoition of these luminaries J 



/ 
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fxrotest against it. The mischiefs it occasioned ex- 
torted from him a loud and almost incessant appeal 
to the wisdom of the ruling powers ; whose province 
he contended it was, to see that there should be some 
connexion between the discharge of duty, and the 
enjoyment of enormous emoluments. And there can 
be no doubt that the urgency of his denunciations 
was greatly increased by the persuasion which he 
frequently expresses, that the spirit of wjciif conai- 
Christianity was violated by the endow- ders Church en- 
ments of the clergy;* and that ''venom <lowment»Mm- 

J • ^ r>i T n ^1- consistent with 

was poured into Church, on the very the spirit of 

day whkh first invested her ministers, Christianity. 
as such, with die rights of property. He was with- 
held by no scruples in denouncing the abuse of reve- 
nues, neld by a title which he conceived to be doubt- 
ful, if not positively vicious; and the vehement 
language in which he clamoured for a reformation ef 
it, must, beyond all question, have sounded, in the 
ears of many, as a welcome signal for spoliation. 

Among the hardiest of Wiolifs doctrines, relative 
to clerical emoluments, may be reckoned that whidi 
he held respecting tithes. He, every Tithes repi 
vheie, speaks of them merely as alms ; sented by hi 
an expreission which seems to imply, «««^»«« 
that the clergy were to be left to the mercy, the ca- 
price, or the consd&nce of their parishioners. Some 
consideration has already been bestowed upon this opi- 
nion of the Reformer ; and it has been intimated that 
his view of this matter was, mainly, suggested by the 
fact, that all church property, of every description^ 
originated in voluntary bounty, and might, therefore, 
wimout impropriety, be re^rded as eleemosynary, 

* Th»t oach was his conviclion, appears constantly in his writing ; 
And nowhere more evidently, than in the continuation at the passage 
last quoted from the Trialogua, lib. iv.; in which he complains th{U"Ieg^ 
istsp mundane^ et executio furiosa illanim, sunt, tarn culpabiliter, inter 

Clericcfl intioducta NKun habere eiviliter, cum neceasitato 

ad sorcitodinem circa temporalia, et leges hominum obserrfto^ deftel 
jomnMi eleridiinierdiei?* 
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And this presumption is fortified by his assertion, 
that it is the province of kings aod others, to rectify, 
or to regulate, the aims of their progenitors.* After 
all, however, it would be idle to disguise, that his 
language, on this subject, is generally so unqualified, 
as still to leave it doubtful, whether he did not con- 
sider every congregation, — ^nay, every individual of 
the congregation, — ^as at liberty to withhold all pav- 
ments trom the minister, whenever they might oe 

E leased to imagine that his life was such as rendered 
im unworthy of their liberality. Most assuredly 
it was his doctrine, that the indignant layman was 
infinitely less culpable in refusing tithes or offerinss, 
than the unfaithful clergyman in disregarding his 
sacred obligations. The truth is, that his thou^ts 
were constantly attracted towards the model of apos- 
tolic poverty. He himself went often barefoot, clad 
in n sown of frieze ; and his poor itinerant priests 
usually did the same. It can, therefore, scarcely be 
doubted that he would most gladly have seen the 
Ecclesiastical Order reduced to a much closer con- 
formity with the primitive example, and made more 
dependent, for their support, on the zeal and painfal- 
ness of their own ministrations. And, as the clergy 
of his time were compelled to a life of celibacy, com- 
paratively moderate funds would be sufficient for 
their subsistence. It would be useless to plunge into 
a long discussion as to the wisdom or the roily of 
these notions, in a work, the chief object of which is 
to ascertain the actual sentiments of the man. It is, 
however, quite indispensable, that he should be viii- 
dicated from the imputation fixed upcm him by the 
misconception of certain of his apologists. Misled 
by his use of the word almsj they imagined that he 
would have condemned the ministers of the Gospel 
to beg their bread. f Now, a great part of his life 

* Interest Tegam et aliorum rectifirare eteemoaynaa progenitorum 
suontsm. De verit. Script p. 466. James's ApoL c ix. obj. & 
t JamM's ApoL c. iz. obj. 2 of the apologists. I have thought H quite 
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ma passed in one uncompromtsinpf straggle against 
reliffious mendicancy; and this circumstance alone 
migQt surely have satisfied his friends, at least, that, 
even if he wished to consign the clergy to the spon- 
taneous bounty of their people, he would never have 
thought of driving them to solicit their maintenance 
from door to door. 



Such was this great pioneer of the v£m of Wic- 
Reformation. That he was apt to ply '"^ •erWce^ 
the axe with indiscriminate violence, it S«^aeSiiu? 
would be scarcely reasonable to deny; ^>on. 
with such violence, indeed, that he, occasionally , seems 
to work like one, who was rather making a regular 
clearance for the foundation of new edifices, than 
ridding the earth of the rubbish which encumbered 
and deformed the old. All this vehemence of action, 
however, is precisely such as must, sometimes, be 
expected from natures like his, with their excess of 
athletic vigour, and their fervid impatience of wrong. 
Capacious and overruling spirits are scarcely ever 
sent into this world, but " they have something in 
them dangerous" — something which it may be our 
wisdom to fear, provided our apprehensions degene- 
rate not into blind and abject consternation. There 
is terror in the voice of the tempest, and there is often 
destruction in its course ; but its breath may sweep 
away the pestilence, and lash the elements out of 
their corrupt stagnation. The Lord himself, it is 
true, is not always in the fire, the whirlwind, or the 
earthquake ; and yet these wild and fearful agencies 
may, irom time to time, be needful, to prepare ihe 

unneceasanr to load dw pages of a compendious work like this with 
interminable citations from WicUf 's writings, in support of the above 
ropresentttlODS of his principlea My ■tatsmttts an the lesult of a 
careful aaouninatioii of the materials Defore-me. Any person desirous 
of ample details may find them in Dr. James's Apmogy^ and in th» 
works of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Vaughan. 
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hearts of men for the accents of the still small voices 
To be appalled, therefore, at the working of those 
mighty energies by which the destinies of this world 
are often moulded, may, peradventure, be to manifest 
something like a distrust of God's wisdom and pro- 
vidence. Of the instruments employed by him for 
the gradual destruction of a corrupt system, Wiclif 
mav surely be reckoned among the most formidable, 
both for weight and keenness : and it can scarcely be 
a subject of wonder, though it may be of deep regre^ 
diat while Aiis weapon was busy in the ranks or 
error, its sway should have frequently been periloua 
to the closely neighbouring truth. 
Notions of the I^ estimating his rank among the 
Refonnatfoii, as great intellects which have influenced 
iir'h^^e'^ the fortunes of mankind, \^e shall hard- 
■^ctedbyWic- ly, perhaps, be justified in assigning 
M'- him a place with those wh6 have been 

most distineuished for philosophic depth, or steadi- 
ness of judgment. The foregoing survey of his 
labours and opinions must show, that he was too 
violently agitated by the evil which, in his time, was 
done and suffered under the sun, to weigh or mea- 
sure, with the necessary firmness of hand, the expe- 
dients needful for its correction. Admirable as he 
was, he seems to have been somewhat better fitted 
tor the business of demolition than of buildinff up. 
As the fearless assailant of abuse, nothing could well 
be more noble than his attitude and bearing. But, 
had he succeeded in shaking the established system 
to pieces, one can scarcely think, without some awfiil 
misgivings, of the fabric which, under his hand, 
might have risen out of the ruins. If the reformation 
df our Church had been conducted by Wiclif, his 
work, in all probability, would nearly have antici- 
pated the labours of Calvin ; and the Protestantism 
of England might have pretty closely resembled the* 
Protestantism of Geneva. Episcopal goverment 
might then have been discarded — eoclesiastical en- 
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dowments and foundations might baye been, for the 
most part, sacrificed-^thie clergy coasi^ed to a de- 

S'adinff dependence on their flockshT-tne worship of 
od, if not wholly^ stripped of its ritual solemnity, 
yet deprired of the aids of instrumental harmony — 
and, lastly, the fatalism which lurked in the scholastic 
writings of the Reformer, might then, possibly, have 
iteised up its head, and boldly demanded a place in 
the Confession of the National Church! Had Wic« 
lif flourished in the sixtjeenth century, it can hardly 
be imagined that he would have been found under 
the banners of Cranmer and of Ridley. Their cau- 
tion, their patience, their moderation, would scarcely 
haYe been intelligible to him ; and rather than con- 
form to ' it, he might, perhaps, have been ready, if 
needful, to perish, in the gainsaying of such men as 
Knox or Cartwright. At all events^ it must plainly 
be confessed, that there is a marvellous resemblance 
between the Reformer, with his poor itinerant priests, 
and at least the better part pf the Puritans, who' 
troubled oUr Israel in the days of Elizabeth and her 
successors. The likeness is sufficiently striking, al- 
most to mark him out as their prototype and progeni- 
tor : a|id therefore it is, that every faithful son of the 
Church of England must rejoice with trembling, that 
the work of her final deliverance i^as not consigned 
to him. It must be regarded as providential, that he 
was raised un precisely at the time when his peculiar 
qualities could be most serviceable. A mighty en- 
gine was required, whose momentum might shake 
and loosen the cyclopean masonry of the Papal fabric, 
and thus prepare for the labours of wiser and sedater 
men. For this service Wiclif was incomparably 
adapted: and the faithfulness' and courage witn 
which he performed it must demand the warmest 
gratitude of Protestants to the latest generations; 

Before we retire from our contempla- The belief preva- 
tion of Wiclif, it is but equitable tore- {JS s^^SS 
mind the reader, that, in one particular, looaed. 

28 
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the times in wbich he lived were sin^^ularly adapt- 
ed. to engender a, fierce spirit of opposition to exist- 
ing establishments!. In those days, there wandered 
alK»ut Christendom a persuasion, that the world 
had seen an end of the Apocalyptic period of a thou- 
sand yeaf s, during which Satan was to be bound, and 
that he was then actuallv loosed from that con&ie- 
ment, and was in the full exercise of his remaining 
privilege of mischief.* To this opinion there are 
repeated allusions in the writings of Wiclif. He 
seems to speak of it as a thing beyond all controver- 
sy; and to consider the Christjsgi community as, 
once more, exposed to the desperate malice of its in- 
visible persecutor and adversary. Now it will easily 
be understood that, a notioh like this^ would be very 
Its vtAaVtt ^^^y ^ create the wildest disturbance 
iiuenSuponWs in any brain which was firmly possessed 
views andopin- by it. When once a nian of an impetu- 
***"'• . ous and fervid temperament, is fully 

persuaded that the spirit of Anti-Christ, and the 
powers of darkness, are actually le; loose upon the. 
world, he will be apt to contemplate the dominant 
institutions v^ith certain feelings of suspicion and 
alarm. All the corruptions which might deform the 
Church, and all the oppressions which might burden 
society, would readily be ascribed by him to some 
preternatural and infernal instigation. Arbitrary 
xinss, tyrannical and profligate nobles, sdfish and 
wondly ecclesiastics— -all would be regarded as im- 
mediate agents ofc the Evil Potentates-all would 
appear to be revelling, as it were, in that carnival of 
wickedness and delusion, Which was to precede the 
final consummation df all thin^. 

Something of this sort of hau-fanatical excitement 
occasionally betrays itself in the writings and &e la- 

* See the beginmnK of the Fifth Book of Fox, from which it appean^ 
that some reckoned tlie thousand years from the birth of Christ ; otheia 
as he conceives, more correctiv, from the cesoatioii of the Church's suf- 
ferings in the di(j»af Cottftmdne. . Amtrding. to eithw suppositteiiL th4 
period hod e^qififvd preim^ ^^e^toth oTWIelif. 
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boiirs of the Reformer. It may possibly be this which 
helped to reconcile him to those hazardous specula- 
tions, which were thought to menace the rights of pro- 
perty, and to hold up afi wicked men to public hatred, 
not merely as unworthy members of society, but as 
little better than robbers and usurpers. It is this too, 
we may reasonably presume, which often prompted 
him to describe tne whole hierarchy of that day as 
clerks of Anti-Christ, and servants of the Fiend : and 
to represent the Mendicant Orders as the " tail of the 
dragon w^lch drew a third part of the stars of heaven, 
and cast them on the ear&.'' Aad thou|;h he is 
always, for sparing the persons of clerical delinquents, 
he freq[uently speaks like one who la prepared Iqe a 
sweeping destruction of their whole apparatus of 
iniciuity. The extreine danger of such reelings and 
opinicma may now, of course^ be easily discerned : 
bat ^ven they who /most cordially disapprove them, 
must, at least,' be prepared to allow, that they assisted 
to swell the torrent which was destined to cleanse 
aiiray the Augean aecumttlation of ages. 
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CIJAPTER X. 
.' wiclif's opinions. 

Wielif^a Poor pneata—WicUpa tracts « Why Poor Prieata have no 
BeneJUea." vw. 1. TTieir dread of aimony-^Z Their fear of mia- 
spending the gooda of poor men^-^. That Prieata are obbged to 
preach, whether beneficed or not — Jwm Aaton — J<^n. Pumey-^ 




Uf^Tht Insurrection of (ha Peasantry falaely ascribed toWiclif 
and hia foUowera^AUrUmted by the Commona to the oppreaiUm of 
the PeaaantrySfwoaragtment afforded toWicUf by th£great^ 
Edward IIf.--Johannaj Hueen I)owa£er—John qf Gaunt— Anne, 
Queen of Richard It.— Richard IL—Varioua Noblemen ana 
KnightB-^Lord Cobham. 

WjcKf >B vwx It has already b^en intimated, that the 
I^rierta. ^ootrisies and principles of Wiclif inrere 

disseminated almost throughout the realm by the^ex* 
ertions of certain travelling preachers, whom he de- 
nominates '* Poor Priests ;" and whose activity and 
usefulness is occasionally celebrated by him in the 
course of his later writings. A brief account of this 
class of persons may, therefore propedy find a place 
in this work. There can be little doubt that these are 
the individuals alluded to in the preamble to tbat un- 
constitutional ordinance which was obtained by arch 
bishop Courtney in 1382; in which we have seen 
them deJscribed as persons affecting peculiar sanctity 
and simplicity of manners, and making the fairs and 
markets through the kingdom, as well as the churches 
and church-yards, the scene of their irregular minis- 
trations. Most irregtdar they unquestionably were; 
for they were performed in open disregard of eccle- 
siastical authority. None of these zealous men ever 
thought it necessary to obtain the sanction of a license 
from his ordinary; and, with all of them, itineranctf 
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was the rery life and souT of their rocation. By 
their itinerant lahours it will be recollected^ the Men- 
dicant Orders had, for a time, achieved wonders in 
reviving the torpid faith of Europe, or, at least, in 
rekindling her fidelity to the ' visible head of the 
Church upon earth. It might, therefore, very natu- 
rally occur ta a reformer, that the instrument which 
accomplished so much for the cause of superstition, 
might very profitably be employed in the service of 
reformation. Accordingly, towaMs the latter part of 
his life, the kingdom was traversed, nearly from one 
end of it to the other, by a multitude of preachers, 
under the sanction and encouragement of Wiclif. 
The)r imitated the Friars in their vagrant mode of 
life, in their incessant activity, and iA their professed 
renunciation of all ^worldly pomp and superfluity; 
and, though they did not solicit contributions from 
house t9 house, they, undoubtedly, relied for their 
support on the voluntary bounty oi their hearers. 

A fall exposition of the habits and the ^j^.^, . " 
principles of these efifective auxiliaries uwhj' vSx 
IS given us by Wiclif himself in bis trea- Prints have no 
tise, " Why Poor Priests have no bem^ ^^^^" 
ftcesj'* and, consequently, why they have no fixed of 
stationary duties. In this tract, thr6e principal rea- 
sons are assigned for their adopting this mode of ad- 
vancing the cause of scriptural trum. Of i. Their dieMi 
these reasons, the Jirst is, their dread of ^ "imouy. 
simony. No man, it is alleged, could, in those days, 
obtain a benefice, without making certain payments, 
or submitting to certain conditions, which, as they 
imagined, gaye a most unholv and mercenary char- 
acter to the appointment. The prelate had his de- 
mand for first-truits ; and his officers had their demand 
for fees and gratuities; and to acquiesce in such ex- 
tortions, ^s a condition of being allowed to exercise 
their ministry, was conceived to be, in spirit, grossly 
simoniacal. The. exactions of the lay patron, it 
seems, would often be of a still more degrading na- 

38* 
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tare: for the nominee, on accepting hi» ^dAefiee^ 
would be expected to violate his sacred ekaracter by 
descending to the performance of some worldly office^ 
for the gratification or the profit of his benefactor. 
To pay tor their preferment by such a desecration of 
themselves, they regarded as simony of the very 
deepest die. All who were unmolested by H^se 
flCrufdes, whatever mi^ht be the profligacy of their 
lives, found but little difficulty in obtaining benefices 
involving the care of many thousand souls; whiW 
they who manifested nothmg but a desire to live 
righteously and soberly, and to teach truly the law (^ 
God, had little to expect but slander and persecution. 
They Were stigmatized as hypocrites, as teachers of 
novelties, or to comprehend all enormities in a single 
word, as heretics. Against them, therefore, the door 
of promotion was hopelesslv closed up. The laity, 
indeed, as Wiclif furmer informs us, would occasion- 
ally attain from the exaction of pecuniary payments, 
in the exercise of their patronage; but then they, 
hoped to disguise the slimoniacal character of the 
transaction, by accepting nothinff but ** a kerchief 
£(}Tthe lady, or a palfry, or a tun of wine;" and even, 
if the lord himself were desirous of presenting a man 
purely for his worth, the lady would frequently inter- 
fere, and contrivo. that " a dancer should bepresented, 
or a tripper on tapits, or a hunter, or a hawker, or % 
wild p&yer of summer gambols." All these prac- 
tices are loudly condemned by WicUf, as treasonable 
to tne majesty and holiness ol G-od ; and as involving 
in the most odious guilt of simony the patron who 
presents, the prelate who institutes, the curate who 
accepts the benefice, and, finally the confbssor who 
fails to reprobate such proceeain^s, whenever they 
fall within his knowledge. The poor priests, there- 
fore, finding the path to {Mreferment so fearfully beset 
by sin, felt themselves constrained by conscience, to 
the exercise of an irregular and unlicensed ministry.* 
* VtagliAD, VOL iU. t». iM-iea 
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Another of their scruples arose from 2.Thftiriearor 
their extreme apprehension of "mis- « miMpending 
spending the goods of poor men.'^ Every ^^^ ^ 
portion of clerical emoloment that miglu 
remain, after supplying the most .moderate exigen- 
cies of nature, was re^rded bv them as the rightful 
patrimony of the indigent; whereas the usages of 
those days, as they affirmed, compelled ^e clergy to 
waste this sacred residue on the rich, the worthless, 
and the idle. The rapacity of patrons and prelates^ 
and ecclesiastical functionaries, together with the 
custom of prodigal entertainment and luxurious 
living, swallowed up the resources of charity : and. 
if any one should affect more simple and frugal 
habits, he was sure to be harassed by every form of 
calumny and. molestation. Besides, the narochial 
clergy were frequently ccpverted by the nieraichy 
into instruments for pillaging the poor. They were 
perpetually wearied and degraded by the letters of 
their ordinaries, commanding them to wring money 
from the hard hands of their necessitous congrega-^ 
tions, by the terrors of ecclesiastical censure and 
anathema, and thus to become the ministers of ava* 
rice and extortion. " So many cursed deceits," ex* 
claims Wiclif, "hath Anti-Christ brought up by his 
worldly clerks, to make curates mis-spend poor men's 
goods, and not truly to do their office ; or else to for* 
sake all, and to leave the clerks of Anti-Christ a« 
lords of thi§ world, to rdt) the people by feigned cen* 
cures, and to teach the lore of tne nend, both by open 
preaching, and the example of an accursed liro*" 
Abuses such as these, in the juik;ment of Wiclif and 
his disciples, were sufficient, of themselves, to con* 
yert non-conformity almost into a positive obligation* 

They had yet another motive for de<« 3. That prieeto 
dining preferment: but it was of a S5Sjh'^"*^J?h2 
much more questionahle description Serbenifioai 
than the former. They contended that ^ °°^ 
Ihe want of a benefice a£^rded no ^pensatian £rom 
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the duty of preaching. Their commission, as they 
contended, authorized and required them to be instaht, 
in season and out of season, wherever they might 
help their brethren heavenward, whether by their 
teaching, their prayers, or their example. Their 
charge (hey maintained to be as general as the mis- 
sion of Christ and his apostles ! They were free to 
fl V from one city to another, ** when persiecuted b^ the 
clerks of Anti-uhrist," conformably to the injunctions 
of Christ himself. Without the<;hallenge of any hu- 
man authority or jurisdictioh, they might dwell wher- 
ever their miuistry would be most profitable, and for 
such time as might be convenient, " after the moving 
of the Holy Ghost;" and the examole of Christ and 
his apostles was better observed oy living on the 
voluntary alma of their followers, than in receiving 
tithes or ofierings, conformably to the customs or- 
idaiued by sinful men. " For these dreads,^' he says, 
^ and for a ^ousand more, and for to be more like 
Christ and his apostles, and more to pofit their own 
souls, and other men's, some poot nnests think, with 
God, to travel about where they shall most profit, and 
by ihe evidence that God giveth them, while they 
have time, and a little bodily strength and youth." 
VTe have here the principles of a complete system of 
itinerancy, sulge^t to no other control whatever, ex- 
cept the supposed direction of the Qoly Spirit, and 
entirely independent of all hum^n superintendence 
or authority. On the manifold evils that misht result 
from such a aystem, if divested of all qualification; 
it most be quite needless tor enlarge. Such qualifica- 
tion, however, Wiclif conceived himself to supply; 
in me declaration, " that neither he, nor his poor 
priests, presumed to condemn curates who do well 
their office, and dwell where they shall most profit, 
and teach, truly and stably, the law of €rod, against 
false prophets, and the accursed deceptions of the 
fiend." It would appear, therefore, that in some res 
peetSj'^he might be styled the Wesley of bis day. He 
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did not, it is trae, itinerate himself; neither does it 
appear that he encour^ed larmen to take upon them* 
selves the office of public reli^us instruction. But 
he gave his express and dehberate sanction to the 
practice of itinerancy and field preaching, thouj^ 
without pretending to supersede the regular a^d faim- 
ful ministrations of the parochial clergy. . In one 
particular, indeed, he had clearly the advantage o( 
Wesley. The modem Reformer lived in times 
vhen the law and practice of the established Church 
gave no countenance to this species of missionary 

groceeding. Whereas Wiclif had constantly beuMre 
is eyes the phenomenon of itinerant mendicancy; 
and might, therefore, be excused for wishing to im« 
prove, and to convert to salutary purposes, a usage» 
which had the avowed sanction of Christ's vicar upon 
earth. 

The persons who took upon themselves the exer* 
cise of an unlicensed ministry, in defiance of idl 
ecclesijBstical discipline, ought, , unquestionably, to 
have counted the cost of the irregular warfare upon 
wliich th^y had voluntarily entered. It is to be 
charitably presumed that this computation had been 
&ithfully made by the generality of those persons, to 
whom the reformer lent the sanction of his i^me. 
It must, Wweyer, be frankly confessed that, if we 
were, to estimate their firmness by the example of 
several among them, respecting whom some distinct 
account has been preserved, we might be strongly 
tempted to doubt whether they went forth to their 
work in the genuine spirit of martyrdom* Of these 
reforming missionaries, John Aston was 
one of the most energetic and untiring. **^°* 

He seems to have been the very nmel of a poor 
itinerant priest. He is described as one who had 
nearly shaken off all the incumbrances of the flesh. 
He travelled on foot, with bis staff in his hand. He 
was in continual circuit amoDg all the parishes in 
eyery part of the kingdom. He scarcely ever suffered 
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the Q^ed of refreshment to interfere ivith the prose- 
cution of his labours. He is, accordingly, compared 
by th^ chronicler, Knighton, to a bee perpttuafly on 
the wing; or to a hound, in constant readiness to 
start up irom his repose, andvto bark at the slightest 
sound; It further appears that he wais not content 
with publishing the conclusions of his master, but 
added a multitude of novelties of his. own coinage: 
and, like most of his brethren, he affirmed that the 
poor priests were the only true preachers, and that all 
the rest of the clergy were preachers of falsehood ;^* 
This man was among those followers of Wiclif, who 
were summoned before Archbishop Courtney, at tJbe 
synod of the Preaching Friars ; and his demeanour 
on that occasion was remarkable for its boldness and 
pertinacity.^ He was repeatedly urged by the primate 
to address the court m Latin, lest his statements 
diould convey error, or excitement, to the minds of 
fbie ignorant by-standers. With this injunction he 
posi^vely refused to comply. On the contrary, he 
addressed the auditors in English, with so much 
vehemence^ that it was thdught expedient to hasten 
the proceedings, and without furdier delay, to po- 
Bounce against him the sehtence of* excomihunica- 
tion.f From a sturdy evangelist lijce this, one might, 
perhaps, be prepared to expect a stem ddiance of 
ecclesiastical censure', l^eyertheless, it appears that 
the terrors of persecution were, after all, too much 
for his courage. It is affirmed, indeed, by WiHiam 
Thorpe, m the course of his examination before 
Archbishop Arundel, in 1407, that this John A^ton 
taught the doctrine of Wiclif, " and used it himself, 
right perfectly to his life's end.^'t But it is difficult 
to reconcile this assertion with one undoubted (act; 
namely, that by the letters of the archbishop, dated 
November 27, 1382, he was restored to the school 
^xercises^ in considefisition of his having renounced 

on, p. 2568, 2669. t WUk. Cone. p. 164. 

} Wordsw. EecL Biog. vol. L p. 132. 
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and anathematized his heretical opinions.* The CQn-. 
elusion, therefore, seems inevitable, ^at he once re- 
treated most unworthily from the position which he 
maintained at first with, so much intrepidity. Of his 
recovery we have no other intimation, , except that 
which may possibly be implied in the above assertion 
of Thorpe's. , . ' 

Another of WicliPs distinguished coad- johnPurney. ' 
jutors was John Purney, or Purvey. This 
man; as we are informed by Knighton, was of a grave 
aspect, affecting an appearance of sanctity beyond his 
fellows. His dress was that of an ordinary person. 
He wai? wholly regardless of his ease, and unwearied 
in journeying through the land, for the purpose of en- 
lightening and converting the people. He was, in- 
deed, the personal friend^ and companion of ,Wiclif ; 
and having, thus, drunl; deeply of his doctrine, waa 

Eassionately devoted to the work of a reformer. In 
is sermons, he is said to have assailed with the 
deadliest detraction all preachers but those of his own 
secjt; and, more especially those of tl^e Mendicant 
Order. His vehemence and boldness brought upon 
him, at length, the weight of the ecclesiastical arm. 
He was seized, and cruelly tortured, hy order of Arch** 
bishop Arundel. His faith was unequal to the trial; 
and he pronoui^^ed his recantation at Paul's CroQs in 
1396.t 'I'he rest of his story is deplorable enough. 
The archbishop rewarded his repentance with a bene- 
fice ; and the mllowins: is the language in which that 
prelate afterwards spoke of him to William Thorpe.| 
" Thou, and such other losels of thy sect, would shave 
your beards full neere, for to have a benefice. For, 
oy Jesu, I know none more covetous shrews then ye 
are, when that ye have a benefice. For lo! I gave 
to John Purvey a benefice but a mile out of this oastle 

* Wilk. Cione. p. 169. Lewie^ c. z. p. 262-*a66. 
t Wilk. CJonc. vol. iii. p. 260. 

t See "thift Examination ot William Thoips, penned with hie ova 
hand." Woidew. EccL Biogr. yoL i. p. 130. 
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(Sftltwood): and I heard more complaints al)omhis 
coyetousness for tithes, and oth^r misdoings, then I 
did 9f all the men^that were advanced within my 
diocese." All^ this, Thorpe was nnab!e to deny. He 
eould only answer, that it was not for the sake of the 
benefice that Purvey was then on the "archhishop's 
side, but, because he had faithlessly fCbandoned his 
former doctrines and principles. And when Thorpe 
was urged to follow Purvey's example, and that of 
Hereford,"* he said that their example wonM have 
been good had they persevered in a life of simplicity 
and poverty: but, he adds, "since they had slander- 
ously and shamefully done the contrary, (consenting 
to receive, and to have and hold temporal benefices, 
living more worldly and more fleshly than they did 
before, conforming thj^mselves to the manner of this 
worlii,^ I forsake them herein, and in all their fore- 
said slanderous doin^.** Whether Purvey lived to 
repent of his retracticHi, is uncertain. It appears, 
however, not altogether unlikely | for he was a second 
time imprisoned by Archbishop Ohichely in 14S1, and 
probably died in Confinement.! 
William Swin- William Swindcrby was another of 
<*e*y- these preachers. ' He was called by the 

people, William the Hermit. He is represented by 
Knighton as a man of inconstant temper, and unset- 
tled habits. He first signalized himself at Leicester, 
by a somewhat raish and perilous assault upon the 

Sride and vanity of women. His ungracious free- 
bm of speech excited the wrath of all Uie females in 
the place^ both good and bad, to such a degree, that 
they were ready to stone him out of the town. He 
fiext attacked tne merchants, and nearly drove some 
of them to despair, by declaring that no rich man 
eould eiiter the kingdom of heaven. He then, for a 
time, became a recluse, and was enabled to indulge 

* 9ee " the Examination of William Thorpe, pained widi his own 
Ittodt** Wiari»^. Bccl. BJogr. toI I. p. 203, 2W. 
- t Lewia^ c. x. p. 267—270. 
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his passion for solitade, by the bounty of the Duke of 
Lancaster, who allowed him a house within his park, 
and provided him with a maintenance. Growing 
weary of total seclusion, he was taken into the abbey 
for a time : but his fondness for itinerancy soon re- 
turned, and forced him out, once more, to a conflict 
with the corruptions of the world, in company widi 
one W. Smith, a deformed blacksmith, who was 
driven by a disappointment in love to habits of asce- 
tic moroseness. His denunciations were now levelled 
against the enormities of the Churcb, a theme which 
was sure to find him an abundance of willing hearers. 
"When Bokynffham, Bishop of Lincoln, attempted to 
restrain him, he made a pulpit of two mill-stones, in 
the high-street of that city, from which he proclaimed 
that, in spite of the P<me*s teethy he could and wotdd 
preach in the ^ng^s highwtfy, so long as he had the good 
toill of the people, l& was preserved from the full 
severity of punishment, which otherwise would have 
awaited him, by the intercession of the Duke of Lan- 
caster; but was, nevertheless, compelled to abjure 
his conclusions. Being deeply depressed by the dis- 
grace of his retraction, he ned to Coventry, resumed 
his former habits, and was recovering his popularity; 
when he was ezpelled^ by the diocesan with shame 
and contempt. This is the substance of Knighton's 
account. One fact is added to it by Walsingham, 
which, if credited, may help to explain Swinderby's 
escape from worse consequences ; namely, that when 
ihe Bishop of Lincoln had made preparations to cor- 
xect him, and to take from him his bcense to preach, 
the multitude raged so violently as to frighten the 
bishop, and cteter him from further proceedings against 
the heretic* 

It must be fairly acknowledged, that the picture 
here presented to us, of a poor travelling priest, is 
mfuuftwk honourable to that class of agitators^ 

* lAmiM, e. X. p. 271-478. 
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It ej^^ibits a combination of rashness and inconstancy 
which might have reflected discredit on the very best 
of causes. It is true that the above narrative, — like 
every other recital of the monkish annalists, when 
the Lollards are their theme, — must be received with 
very considerable caution. At the same time, it 
cannot be denied that the account of William Swin- 
derby, preserved to us by Fox, is scarcely more credit- 
able to his fortitude, than that of the Popish chroni- 
cler. In perusing the details, indeed, in Knighton 
and in Fox, we seem to be reading the histories of 
two different men. In the martyrologist, — whose 
authority is the Episcopal Register of Hereford, — ^we 
find abundant complaints against him, for *^ pervert- 
ing the whole Ecclesiastical State, and stirring up 
schism between the clergy and tl^ people ;*' but not 
one syllable of his fanatical proceedings at Leicester ; 
nothing of his urging the damsels and matrpns to 
furv, by his i>reachment against feminine frivolities ; 
nothing of his driving merchants to despair, by de- 
claring the rich incapable of salvation ; nothing of his 
restless temper, or of the frequent and capricious 
change of his habits and pursuits. The substance of 
what is told us by Fox is simply this. In 1389, 
William Swinderby, priest, was presented before the 
Bishop of Lincoln, upon certain articles, in which — 
as he afterwards complained — ^his real opinions were 
maliciously distorted. His accusers were Mendi* 
cants, and so hotly did thev long for his destruction, 
that they brought dry wood with them into the town 
to bum him: and here Fox, undoubtedly, agrees 
with Knighton, in statins, that his fears compelled 
him to abjuration. He then removed to the diocese 
of Hereford. But the sleepless eye of discipline was 
upon him. His old enemies, the friars, -were still 
aoout his path : and the consequence was, that, in 
1991,. he was summoned to answer before the Bishop 
of HereTord, upon the charge of holding heretic^ 
opinions, and of preaching wiUiout the license of the 
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lushop, and in defiance of his injunction. On his 
appearance, he was allowed further time to prepare 
his answer, which he accordingly did, in the form of 
a written protest, and exposition of his doctrines: 
hnt it seems that he had the prudence to decline any 
further appearance in person ! Sentence was, here- 
upon, pronounced in due form against him, as a 
heretic, schismatic, and false informer of the people; 
and all persons were solemnly admonished, under 
pain of the law, that the)r should neither receive, de- 
fend, or support him, until he should he reconciled to 
the church. Against this sentence he appealed to the 
King in council; and presented, at the same time, 
what Fox calls ** a fruitful letter to the lords and 
burgesses of parliament." This exhortation, or 
homily, is little more than a string of scriptural sen- 
tences and passages, in condemnation of the manifold 
obliquities and corruptions of the age. It is some- 
what more lengthy than would, probably, suit the 
patience of our modern Protestant legislature ; and 
It concludes with a profession that, if any thing found 
therein could be proved contrary to the law of Grod, 
he would "^ revoke his conceit, and be amended by 
€rod*8 law, with which he was ever ready to hold, 
openly and privily, with God's grace, and nothing 
to hold, teach, or maintain, that is contrary thereto * 
Of the fate of "this worthy priest, and true servant 
of Christ." as he is styled by the martyrologist, no 
account nas been preserved : though Fox conjectures, 
upon very slight and insufficient grounds, that he 
was burnt in Smithfield, at the beginning of the next 
reign.* 

It is a relief to turn from these very equivocal spe- 
cimens of non-conformity, to the case^.jjjj^^ 
of William Thorpe, whose character and ' 

life, as a "poor priest," reflected signal credit on 
the cause to which he devoted himself Thorpe was 

• Fox, vol. I. p. 580-542. 
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destined by hi? parents for the sacerdotal office: and 
no expense, witnin their means, was spared in his 
preparation for it. Being smitten, however, with 
certain scruples, he hesitated to take npon himself 
the sacred responsibility, nntil he had consulted 
several wise and virtuous priests, and among them 
Hereford and Repingdon, who had not then fallen 
away from their fidelity : and finding that " their 
honest and charitable works passed the fame which 
be heard of them," he resolved to join them in their 
pious labours. And, not only was he " right home* 
2y»* YfiHx these men, ''and communed with them 
long time and oft,'' but he, also, sought the truth at 
the lips of their great master himself, John Wiclif, 
who, ne savs, was ** holden of full many men the 
greatest clerk that they knew then living, and^ withal, 
a passing rulyi man, and innocent in his living: for 
wnich reason, great men communed oft with him, 
and they so loved his learning, that they wrote it, 
and busilv enforced them to rule themselves there* 
after." Being thus captivated with the teaching and 
th^ character of Wiclif, (as ** most agreeable unto 
the living and teaching of Christ and his apostles, 
and most openly showing and declaring how the 
Church of Cnrist had been, and yet should be, ruled 
and governed,") he devoted himself, for more than 
thirty years, to the work of spreading the precious 
knowledge he had attained through various parts of 
England, but more especially in me northern coun* 
ties. At last the hand of ecclesiastical discipline 
seized upon him. He was imprisoned in 1407 at 
Saltwood Castle, in Kent; and, on his examination 
before Archbishop Arundel, at that place, maintained 
his cause with modest, but inflexible^ constancy. 
His own account of this examination is still preserved, 
and is among the most interesting documents in the 
earlier history of our Reformation.} The end of this 

* Familiar. t Bedate, orderly. 

lit is printed from Fox, in Wordaw. EccL Biogr. voL i. p. Ill--Ja2. 
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Vorthy confessor is not known; though it seems 
most probable that he closed his days in prison. 
' The part of the examination widi which we are 
more immediately concerned, is that which relates 
to the duty of preaching. When the archbishop re- 
proached nim with holding that he might lawiully 
preach without authority of any bishop, his reply 
Was, that by the authority of God's law, and also of 
saints and doctors, he was taught that it was the 
priest's office to preach busily, freely, and truly, the 
word of God ; that no man should take the priest- 
hood upon him without a hearty good-will to preach, 
or without competent learning for the work ; and 
that he who became a priest, was under the most 
awful obligation to make known the law of Gt)d to 
his people, when, where, and to whcm he best might. 
The archbishop then pressed him with the question 
of St. Paul, hnjD should priests preach eaicept they be 
sent? and added, that "he never sent Thorpe to 
preach; for his venomous doctrine was so well 
known throughout England, that no bishop would 
srant him a license." On this, Thorpe replied, that 
he well knew that no license would be granted to him, 
or any of his brethren, without such terms and con- 
ditions as those which were imposed upon the friars, 
knd such otitier preachers ; and to these limitations 
^y could not in conscience submit. " And, there- 
fore," he added, " though we have not your letter, sir, 
nor letters of any other bishops, written with ink 
upon parchment, we dare not therefore leave the office 
oi preaching ; to which preaching, all priests, after 
their cunning and power, are bound by divers testi- 
monies of God's law, and great doctors, without any 

meniion'making' of bishops^ letters For that 

God commandeth us to do the office of priesthood, he 
wiU be our sufficient letters and witness, if we by example 
of his holy living and teaching, specially occupy ut 
faithfully, to do our office Justly : yea, the people to 
^hom we preach, be they &ithfal or uxifaitluu}^ shall 

2fe* 
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be our letters, that is, our wituess-beaieis; Ibar th# 
truth, where it is sown, may not be unwitnessed." 

It will immediately be perceived that notions like 
these were well nigh subv^rsiYe of all ecclesiastical 
discipline whatever. It can, therefore, hardly be a 
subject of wonder, or even of blame, that the prektea 
should be extremely anxious for their suj^ression. 
The rack and the stake, indeed, were most execraUe 
instruments for the maintenance of conformity ; but 
^ese, though of recent introduction into this country^ 
had long been familiar to the spiritual judicatures of 
the continent ; and it could scarcely be expected that 
the English hierarchy, in that barbarous age, should 
be more scrupulous in the use of them, than their 
brother inquisitors abroad, when once the legislature 
had been prevailed upon to Banction such inhuman 
extremities. On the other hand, it must never be 
forgotten, that, if 8<»ne intrepid i^irits had not beea 
found, to burst through the " privilege and custom" 
of ages, the evils of corrupt and superstitious doc* 
trine might have been eternal : and we might not, 
at this day, have been living under a system, which 
combines the blessings of a reformed religious estab- 
lishment, with those of a liberal and enlightened 
toleration. 

It may be convenient to introduce in this p}ac« 
the mention of several other persons, who, thougk 
they cannot properly be numbered among ihe ^^ poor 
priests" of W iclif, were yet, at one time, most strenu- 
ous auxiliaries in the cause of reformation, and Uke 
some others named above, unhappilv abandoned it in 
ificQias Hert- time of persecution. Among these, one 
^'^ of the most distinguished was Nicolas 

Hereford, above alluded to by Thorpe. He was a 
a doctor of divinity, of Queen's College, Oxford^ 
cmtnent as a scholar and a divine, and for a while, a 
xealous supporter of the new doctrines. He wa^ 
accordingly, summoned to answer at the Preaching 
Xxuara^ befaro Archbishop Courtney, was excommu*^ 
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bleated for contamacy in not appearing, bat after* 
wards restored, in consideration of his subsequent 
obedience to the summons^ and his abjuration of the 
erroneoas (pinions imputed to him.* It is affirmed 
fa^ Knighton, tiiat he, subsequently, went to Rome, 
with a view to. defend these same conclusions, and 
was, eventually, committed to perpetual imprison- 
ment by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Others 
maintain, that being wearied ont with persecution, 
he finally submitted, and ended his days m the habit 
of a Caruusian, at the monastery of St. Anne, Coven* 
trv. Our own records ^ve a very different account 
ol his fate. By them it anpears that, in 1394, the 
King conferred upon him me Chancellorship of the 
Church at Hereford; which perfectly a^ees with 
what is said of him in Th(M*pe's examination ; where 
be is spoken of, together with Purvey and Philip 
Kepingdon, as having renounced aU heretical opi* 
iiions, and accepted preferment in the Church.f 
' Philip Repinffdon, also mentioned Phiup Replug, 
ikbove, was another of those who were ^n- 
convened at the Preaching Friars. He was one of 
the Canons, and afterwards Abbot, of Leicester ; and 
had vehemently maintained all the opinions of Wic- 
iif before the University of Oxford. But his fidelity 
to the work of reformation faded away before the 
fear of sufiering, or the hope of advancement. He 
ahamefun^ dishonoured the name of his master, not 
onlv by abjuring his cause, but by becoming one of 
its bitterest persecutors. In 1405 his desertion was 
tewarded by the bishopric of Lincoln, conferred on 
him by Papal provision ; and in 1420, his infamy was 
crowned with the dignity of a cardinal \t 
> The apostasy of these two men, together with that 
of Purvey, had the diseraceful eminence of fumirii- 
Ing Archbishop Arundel, and his ckrks andchaplaiiM^ 

' *Wak.Ooat.p.llB9. 
t Forafull account of Hereford, see Lbiw^ c x.p. 266—9191 
X Lewii^ c z. p. 266| 267. 
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with a powerful engine of attack upon the failhfiil* 
ness of William Thorpe. It has already heen stated, 
that under their tuition, as well as that of Wiclif 
himself, Thorpe had heen prepared for the office of a 
travelling preacher : hut, when he was examined he- 
fore the Primate, they had fallen from their stead* 
fastness, and had received the toa^es of unrighteous' 
ness, *'As touching Philip Rampmgton,"* said the 
archbishop, to that worthy and constant man, " that 
was first, canon, and after, abbot of Leicester, who 
is now Bishop of Lincoln, I tell thee, the day is comSf 
for which he fasted at even. For neither he holdeth 
now, nor will hold, the learning that he taught when 
he was canon of Leicester. For no bishop of this 
land pursueth now more sharply those that hold the 
way, than he doth." To which Thorpe replied, 
'* Sir, full many men and women wonder upon him, 
and hold him for a cursed enemy to the truth. ^ 
Again, — " For the pity of Christ," — said several of 
the. archbishop's clergy, in their expostulations with 
Thorpe, — " for the pity of Christ, bethink thee, how 

geat clerks, — the Bishop of Lincoln, (Repingdon,) 
ereford, and Purvey, — were, and are ; which have 
forsaken and revoked all the leamine and opinions 
that those, and such others, hold. Wherefore, sinc^ 
each of them is wiser than thou art, we ^counsel thee 
for the best ; that, by the example of these clerks, 
thou follow them, submitting thee as they do." And 
one of them added, that '* he heard Nicolas Hereford 
say, that, since he forsook and revoked the learning 
and opinions of th« Lollards, he had mikle great fa* 
vour, and more delight to hold against them, than 
ever he had to hold with them." The whole reply 
of Thorpe to these solicitations is signally honoura- 
ble to his firmness and integrity : but it shows that 
4^efainiing of these standard3bearers was not withiHiU 

* This was a ludicnwi difltortion of R^ngd<m*a auat, oecarioDa 
the rampant violence wi(h jrhidti h^ ma kpowd to penecuta ih» 
krda. 
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its effect upon the courage of the host ! " Certainly," 
says Thorpe, " many men and women do mark and 
abnor the foulness and cowardice of these aforesaid 
untrue men ; how they are overcome, and stopped 
with benefices, and withdrawn from the truth of 
God's word, forsaking utterly to suffer therefore bodi« 
ly persecution. For bjr this unfaithful doing, and 
apostasy of them^ especially, that are great lettered 
men, and have acknowledged openly the truth, and 
have, now, either for pleasure or displeasure of ty* 
rants, taken hire and temporal wages to forsake the 
truth, and to hold against it, slandering and pursuing 
them that covet to follow Christ in the way of righte* 
ousness, — many men and women are therefore moved* 
But many more, through the grace of God, shall be 
moved hereby to learn the truth of God, to do there- 
after, and to stand boldly thereby."* ^ 

It is somewhat melancholy to reckon, among the 
deserters from the doctrine of Wiclif, a man so illua* 
trious for learning and munificence as Richard nem- 
Hichard Fleming, the founder of Lin« >ng- 
coin College, Oxford. After he had proceeded to his 
master's degree he became notorious, at the Univer- 
sity, for his zealous patronage of .the reformed opin- 
ions, and actually appeared as their defender in the 
public schools. One would gladly be persuaded that 
the subsequent counter-revolution in his principles, 
was the result of honest conviction, and that his in- 
tegrity did not sink under the weight of his Church 
preferments. The change of his conduct, whatever 
may have been the cause of it, was as complete as 
the most vehement sincerity could have produced. 
His enmity to the heretical notions was quite as de<* 
cided as his support of them had ever been. His 
noble foundation is, itself, a monument at least of 
the strength of his hostility ; for it was expressly 
designed by him for the education of adversaries to 

' Vliorpe'8 Examination in Wordsw. Ecciea Biogr. vbl lupilL 
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the doctrines of the Reformer. In 1396 he was one 
of the twelve censors, appointed by the University, 
for the examination of Wiclif 's writings. In 1420 
he was promoted to the see of Lincobi ; and would, 
afterwards, have been translated by the Pope to that 
of York, if the King had not refused his consent. It 
has already been stated, that it was this Richard 
Fleming, who, as Bishop of this diocese, was charged 
with the disinterment of Wiclif 's remains, in puf- 
fiuance of the decree of the Council of Constance ; an 
office which he executed with so much good will, 
that he caused the bones of the heretic to be burned^ 
and the ashes to be cast into the waters of the Swift. 
He died in January, 1430, and was buried in his own 
cathedral.* 

• It would be useless to mention several other names, 
comparatively obscure, which brought similar dis- 
credit on the cause of Wiclif. But whatever may 
Wide disper- ^&^e been the frailty, or the unfiEdthful- 
ftiou of Wiclif 'B ness, of some among his emissaries, it 
principiea. ^^g^ always be remembered, that, when 
the bitterest hour of persecution arrived, multitudes 
among his followers were found faithful unto death. 
With regard to his " poor priests," at least, the weort- 
ness and painfidness of their exertions is beyond all 
dispute. By their incessant labours^ his principles 
were so widely dispersed^ that, as Knighton affirms, 
" they were multiplied, hke suckers from ^ root of 
a tree, and every where filled the compass of the king* 
dom ; insomuch that a man could not meet two peo« 
pie on the road, but one of them was a disciple of 
Wiclif 's." Of this statement Sir Thomas More com* 
plains, as a pernicious exaggeration ; and y^et he him* 
self is compelled to acknowledge the vast increase of 
the heretics, when seeking for probable grounds of 
charge against them, as fomenters of rebellion against 
Henry Y.f The character ascribed to them, generally, 

' Jiiewis, ex p. 279,28a t Le^ c z. p. 218; 2Ul 
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by the Popish chroaicleri is, as might be expected, 
much more hopourable to their activity, than to dieir 
wisdom or their piety. He speaks of them as wordy 
and disputatious; outtalking all who ^ , 
ventured to contend with Siem; and pmJcaUoii lof 
exhibiting a wonderful agreement in wiciifsfoUow- 
opinion among themselves. He even ^"' 
charges them with a Saracenic pugnacity, abhorrent 
from the meekness and patience which become the 
followers of Christ; declaring that '* they were rather 
suspected of being disciples of Mahomet^ who forbade 
his followers to argue for his law, but ordered them 
to defend it with warlike fortitude, and to fight for it." 
The whole discipline of the Lollards, indeed, accord- 
ing to this writer, was totally different from that of 
our Saviour : for He said, if any one will not hear 
you, when you depart ot^t of that house, or city, shake 
off the dust of your feet for a testimony against them* 
Not so the Wiclifites : their language was, — If any 
one wHl not hear you, or shall say any thing against 
you, take the sword and strike him, or wound Jiis repu- 
tation with a bacMnti^g tongue!"* It is somewhat 
amusing to find this Komish ecclesiastic, ascribing 
to the Lollards the verv maxims which were noto- 
riously in the mouth of^ the most zealous and igno- 
rant rapists. Every one will remember the advice 
of St. Lewis to all good and unlearned Catholics : 
" Never argue with a heretic. If any such should 
presume to assail your faith, make him no other re- 
ply but to draw your sword from its scabbard, and 
to drive it, as far as it will go, into his belly !" That 
the reformists were often violent, noisy, and perti- 
nacious, and sometimes abundantly lacking in dis- 
cretion, may very easily be believed. It would have 
been surprising, indeed, if their proceedings had 
been uniformly temperate and prudent, in a cause so 
fitted to call forth the most impetuous ei^e^giea of: 

Knighton, ^662, 2663; 2666. Lew^ c z. p. 218-22a 
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haman nature. It must, further, be conceded, that 
the principles of their ereat master himself were, 
some of them, very liable to abuse, and would be 
often likely to make wild work in the brains of simple 
and unlettered men. But when we hear them gene- 
rally accused of maintaining their ground by means 
of atrocious slander, or sanguinary violence, we have 
only to recollect, that the same arts which have been 
used to make the cause of Wiclif odious, were after- 
wards prodigally employed against that of Martin 
Luther. The Wiclifites had in their possession more 
powerful resources than those of brawling, or blood- 
^ed. They had Uie English Bible in their hands, or 
in their memories. Here lay the grand secret of their 
strength. Both men and women, as Knighton him- 
self informs us, commenced teachers of the Gospel m 
their mother tongue. In other words, they recited the 
very Oracles of God to those who could nut read, and 
who were, consequently, unable to consult the Holy 
Volume for themselves. If this weapon had' not been 
at their command, thejr would, probably, have been 
as men that beat the air. They might have fretted 
out their time upon the stage of the world, '* full of 
sound and fury ;" but their counsel would have come 
to naught ! 

Another charge, made hj the same historian, is, 
that " the preachers of WicliTs opinions were usually 
gufurded by their hearers, armed with sword and 
target for their defence, that no one might attempt 
any thing against them, or their blasphemous doc- 
trine^ or might dare, at any time, to contradict it."* 
There is, it must be confessed, something rather 
Saracenic and Mahomet€tn in this picture. To our 
conceptions, the preacher of the Gospel of peace, 
surrounded by his armed satellites, is a strange and 
revolting spectacle. But, then, in order to estimate 
tUsmatter rightly, we must carry our thoughts liack 

* Knighton, j»61, 8662. Uw^ e. z. p. 12901 
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into ^e fouiteentE century. We must ^'entertam 
conjecture" of a period, when society was rude an4 
turbulent, and when the omnipresence of the law was 
not feit as it is now. The preacher of religious novel- 
ties would, at firsts hare much opposition to encoun* 
ter, from the prejudices .of a people immersed in 
superstition ; especially when corrupt and interested 
adversaries were constantly at hand to goad them 
into fury. The doctrine, might, on the whole, be 
found palatable enough, when once its qualities were 
known ', but, in many instances, the difficulty would 
be to obtain a hearins; more particularly, if the 
preacher, like Swinderby, should be^n by a direct 
and vehement onset upon the favounte vanities and 
indulgences of the age. In such cases, it mi^t 
Baturally be expected, that an exasperated populace 
would, occasionally, burst into furious outrage; so 
that, in the absence of an effective police, the person 
of the preacher would be left whollv unprotected, if 
he ventured on his ministrations witnout a retinue of 
friends, provided with the means of overawing the 
multitude. £ven in the eighteenth century the lives 
of Wesley and of Whitfield were sometimes in dan- 

fer from the passions of the mob. It can, therefore, 
ardly be surprising, that the followers of Wiclif 
should have been frequently compelled, between 300 
and 400 years earlier, to guard themselves against 
similar perils. That, when the doctrine began to 
find favour with the multitude, the martial array 
might be as effective against the terrors of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, as it had been against those of popu- 
lar violence, is, it must be allowed, very far from 
improbable. But here, again^ it must be kept in mind, 
that the age was, comparatively, lawless. Besides, 
there can be no doubt, that the Lollard congregations, 
were frequently attended, by worshipful knignts and 
squires, whose very costume. was, in those days, at 
least partially warlike. So that it would be un- 
reasonable to infer, from such scenes and practices, 

30 
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that Wielif was the patriarch of rebellion, of thai 
Lollardism received its main impulse from a spirit 
of revolutionary violence and disorder. 

These remarks, though perhaps somewhat digres- 
sive, are rendered necessary by the attempts ^ich 
have been made to connect the name and the cause 
of Wiclif, with all the revolutionary symptoms of 
that period. It has been asserted, tor instance, by 
Varillas'and others, that the seditious 
jphnBaii^ot fanatic John Balle, was a disciple and 
• diacipie of emissary of Wiclif, or, in other words, 
Wiciif. ^^g q£ jJ jg ^^^ priests. This assertion, 

however, is destitute of all reasonable evidence. That 
the opinions scattered by this fanatic had some re- 
remblailce to those of Wiclif and his fc^lowers, may 
certainly be true ; but then il is also quite clear, that 
the resemblance was precisely such as exists between 
an outrageous caricature and a fair original. That 
he had any connexion with Wiclif, has never been 
shown. Nothing can be more certain than the fact, 
that he had fallen under the censures of Archbishop 
Langham, as a preacher of manifold and scandalous 
errors, in the year 1366,* long before the poor priests 
of Wiclif had been heard of. And Walsmgham ex- 
pressly affirms, that, for upwards of twenty yearsy 
Previous to the rebellion of tne peasantry, he haa been 
usily plying the trade of revolutionary agitation .f By 
Enignton he is accordingly styled, not the follower, 
but the forerunner of Wiclu, as John the Baptist was 
Theinsurrec- the forerunner of Christ. As for the in- 
tion of the pea- surrection of the peasantry, Walsingham 
Scribed t?vKlJ ascribes it, among various other causes, 
itf and his fbi- to the prevalence of religious mendican- 
lowers. cy. The professors of poverty, he com- 

plains, (forgetful of the principles of the Order, and 
lusting after the wealth which they had renounced) 
bad shamefully pandered to the bad passions both of 

^ WUk. Cone tii. 64. tWtf0.ptS!&. 
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ht^ and low ; and all with a view to the accnmnla* 
tion of riches. For this purfiose ^^ they had called 

food evil, and evil good, seducin|; the nobles by their 
atteries, the populace by their lies, and leading both 
classes into pernicious errors*" ^ And this surmise is 
powerfully supported by the confession, of the dema- 
gogue Jack Straw, immediately previous to his exe- 
cution. According to his statement, the design of 
the insurgents was to exterminate all possessionera, 
bishops, monks, canons, and rectors of churches : and 
the only ecclesiastics to be spared, were, not the 
emissaries of Wiclif, but the begging friars ! These 
alone would have been suffered to live, as being 
amply sufficient for all the purposes of religious 
ministration.* That the followers of the Reformer 
were among the instigators of this commotion, is 
rendered further improbable, by the remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that his great patron, John of Gaunt, was 
one chief object of the fury of the insurgents.^ They 
not only fired his palace, and destroyed his furniture, 
but actually sought his life. It is also perfectly no- 
torious, that the Commons, (although they concurred 
in advising the repeal of the charters of general 
manumission, extorted from the king by the insurgent 
villains) ascribed the insurrection wholly to the in- 
tolerable bi]jrdens laid upon the kingdom, by the pro- 
digality of the cotirt. " To speak the real truth," tney 
say, "the injuries lately done to the \^y^^^^ 
poorer commons, more than they ever suf' theCommonBto 
fered before, caused them to nse and to the oppresBion 
commit the mischief done in their late «f «»»«p«P^ 
riot : and there is still cause to fear greater evils, if 
sufficient remedy be not timely provided."! It is not, 

• 

* " Qui in paupertate peneveiare juraverant dicaot bonum malnm, at 
malum bonum, seducentes principes adulationibua, pletNem xnendaciisy «t 
utioeque secumin devium pertrabentes." — ^Wab. p. 281. "SoU meiuU' 
eantea vixissent super terrain, qui aufieciannt pro aacria celebrMoidiB^ at 
Conf<^rendi8, univerae teirae."— Wala. p. S^ 

t Rot. Pari. 5 Hich, ii. p. 100. cited in HaUjBiii'a Middle AgecL vol IL 9. 
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indeed, to be supposed that the language of refbrma<- 
tion, howerer reasoaable or moderate, would much 
tend to strengthen the endurance of the people under 
these oppressions. But this is a very insufficient 
feason for representing Wiclif and his travelling 
preachers, as conspirators against the peace and wel* 
fare of the realm. 

Having, above, considered the various resources 
derived by the cause of reformation, from the energy 
of Wiclif himself, and from the activity and zeal of 
his followers, historical fairness rec^uires that we 
should survey the external and accidental advan« 
tages, whicl^ accrued to the same cause, from the 

TSncouftigemem JS?^«°i<^e *°d patronage of the great. 
-afibidedtoWic- The foregomg narrative has already 
lifbyiho greaL ghown that the aggressions of the Re- 
former drew down no unfavourable looks from ihe 
high places of the land, so long as those aggressions 
were confined to abuses, which brought the eccle« 
siastical and secular interests into conflict with each 
other. The amount of encouragement and security 
thus obtained, will be best estimated from an enume- 
ration of the distingui^ed persons, who are repre- 
sented as propitious to the views of the Reformer. 
At the head of those distinguished persons, it is 
usual to reckon that illustrious sbve- 
BdwMdm. y^jg^^ Edward the Third; who, for the 
countenance afforded by bim to so pestilent a cha- 
^racter, has been consigned, oy some historians, to the 
severest displeasure of heaven. Bodily sickness^ 
mental decline, and an inglorious old age, if we ma) 
credit those writers, were the just retribution received 
by him at the hand of an offended God. That this 
sovereign formed a worthy estimate of Wiclif's 
talents and accomplishments there can be no doubt; 
for he employed him in matters of the deepest na- 
tional importance, involving his own royal preroga- 
tive, and the most vital interests of his kingdom : but 
he, probably, was quite unconscious that, in so doingi 
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iie had called down the diyine wrath nffna his head. 
With the yarieties of theological opinion, the mo- 
narch did but slightly trouble himselt; and in Wiclif 
he found, what the exigences of his affairs required, 
not a desperate heresiarch, but an able senrant and an 
enlightened oounsellor. It is, howeyer, undeniable, 
diat the confidence of his sovereign must have in- 
vested the Reformer with a dignity and an authority, 
highly favourable to the advancement of his principles 
and opinions. 

It is further indisputable, that Johanna, johaiiiia,QiMai 
the widow of the Black Prince, was Dowager, 
deeply interested for the honour and the personal 
safety of Wiclif; for, it will be recollected, that it 
was ner peremptory injunction, delivered by her mes- 
senger. Sir Lewis Clifford, which arrested the hand 
^f ecclesiastical power j when it was ready to fall upon 
him, in the synod at Lambeth. 

How Wicuf was honoured and sup- john of Gaunt 
ported by John, of Gaunt, must have 
fully appeared in the course of our narrative. It has 
been supposed that the monkish historians have tes- 
tified their sense of the duke's delinquency in this 
matter, by falsely representing him as little better 
than a traitorous conspirator. I will not attempt to 
estimate the force of these imputations. " We can- 
not hope," as the historian of the middle ages has 
observed, " to disentangle the intrigues of that remote 
age, as to which our records are of no seivice, and 
the chroniclers are very slightly informed."* It- is 
more to our present pm^se to remark, that the mo- 
tives of the duke for patronising the cause of reform, 
were^ in all probability, more of a political than a 
religiouEM!omplexion. It is true, that he vigorously 
resisted the attempt which was made in 1390, to 
deprive the people of their English translation of the 
Aaaptares, dealahng, with a mi^^ty oath, that hr 

. * Um'iB, c. X. a SMa 
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would maintain their ri^t to read the law of their 
faith in their.own lan^age, ** agaii^st those, whoever 
they mi^t be, who brought in the bill :'** and his 
protestation was acutely seconded bv the arsnmenta 
of other speakers, who contended, that, if the exist* 
ing amount of error were to determine the expediency 
of suppressing translations, the Latin vulgate would, 
of all others, deserre prohibition, " seeing that the 
decretals reckoned no fewer than sixty-six Latin 
heretics."t But then, on the other hand, we have also 
seen, that when the dispute between WicUf and die 
Church became more strictly theological than before, 
the favour of the duke instantly began to wane. 
He had set his face like a flint against the more secu- 
lar tyranny of Rome ; but had no inclination what- 
ever to commit himself to a conflict with her spi- 
ritual supremacy, relative to mere matters of belief. 
It cannot, however, be questioned, that whatever 
may have been his motives, his protection was, on 
the whole, a tower of strength to the cause of the 
reformers. 

Anne, the fueen From the character transmitted to us 
of Richard n. of Anne of Bohemia, the queen of 
Richard IL it may safelv be concluded, that the pro* 
ffress of Scriptural truth was regarded by her with, 
lervid interest. This excellent and amiable lady was 
the dau^ter of the emperor Charles IV. and sister to 
WeneeSaos, king of Bohemia ; and her whole life 
and habits, in this country, were such as gave an 
honourable and efiective sanction to the most import- 
ant of Wielif 's labours. *' The noble Queen of Eng- 
land,'' says he,| *^ the sister of Cssar, may hear the 
Gk>spel written in three languages, Bohemian, Qteim 
man, and Latin; and to hereticate her,. on this ac^^ 
count, would be Luciferian folly !" There appeared, 
indeed, but little disposition to hereticate her, on the 
yart of the hierarchy. On the contrary, herscriptiuai 

BaDani, yoL iii. p. 96. t Lewis, c x. p. 2ia 

t In htf niiwibld Bond of Love. 
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• studies fonned one leading topic of commendation, in 
the sermon delivered at her funeral, by Archbishop 
Arundel. *^ Although she was a stranger," he said, 
" yet she constantly studied the four Grospels in Eng* 
lish, with the expositions of the doctors : and in the 
study of these, and in the perusal of godly books, she 
was more diligent than the prelates themselves, 
although their office and calling required it."* This 
may be thought a somewhat strange and hazardous 
encomium, from the mouth of the Romish primate of 
all England. But it may easily be imagined, that in 
his jud^ent, it was one thing to sanction the use of 
the Scriptures among persons of education and rank^ 
(especially when guarded by orthodox commentaries,) 
ana another, to throw open the sacred oracles to rash 
and self-sufficient ignorance. Besides, the prelate 
would probably have been rather more parsimonious 
in his praise, could he have foreseen, that certain of 
her majesty's attendants would, on the death of their 
mistress, carry back with them the writings and the 
principles of Wiclif to their native country, Bohemia, 
and would thus assist to scatter the seeds of reforma- 
tion, more widely than ever, over the continent of 
Europe. 

With regard to King Richard himself, j^i^^^^ n^ 
it would, perhaps, be idle to predicate of 
him, either attachment or opposition to the views of 
Wiclif. When he came, to the throne, he was mereljr 
an *^ intoxicated boy." As he grew up to manhooOi 
the better elements of his nature were lost and di8-» 
sipated amidst the gaities of his prodigal court, while 
its worser qualities developed themselves into a dis- 
astrous maturity. . Like his ancestor, Edward the 
Second, he became the slave of worthless fovourites ; 
and if any thing like energy remained in his charac- 
ter, it vented itself in eruptions of arrogance and 
^aition; as when he declared to the messengers of 

* Lswia c X. 9. 9I3L 
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Parliament that he would not, at their request, re- 
move the meanest scullion from his kitchen. In a 
character like this, it would be vain to look for any 
decided views relative to those deep and solemn 
questions which were connected with the state of the 
national religion. All that can be said of him is, that 
in tiie early period of his reign, he manifested no 
positive aversion to the person or the principle of 
WicHf; and that the persecuting ordinance > above 
alluded to, was rather the work of the hierarchy; 
than of the king himself. It was not till the year 
1395, that the audacity: of the Lollards awakened 
him to a decisive manifestation of his own displea- 
sure at their proceedings. ' 

Among the nobility and gentry of England, both 
Wiclif ^nd his followers found many zealous and 
steady friends. It will be remembered that, when 
he first appeared before the prelates at St. Paul's, he 

was attended, not only by the Duke of 
mYiiTkiSghtl: Lancaster, but by Henry Percy, ^Earl of 

Derby, and Earl Marshal of England. In 
oiie of his homihes. he declares that he had great 
comfort of certain knights, that they favoured the 
Gospel, and were disposed to read it in English.* 
Of these, several have beeh mentioned by the chronir 
clers,t together with dukes and earls, who, "having 
a zeal for God. but not according to knowledge, sur- 
lounded the false preachers with a military band, that 
they might not suffer reproaches or losses by the 
orthodox, on account of their profane doctrine." But 
of all the noble persons who rendered the principles 
Lord Cobh ^ wiclif honourable, by their own faith 
"°* and virtue. Lord Cobham, is beyond com- 
parison, the most illustrious. It is probable that he 
was a hearer oi Wiclif himself, in his youth. Most 

* Lewis, c. X. p. 244. 

t Hie names mentioned hj Knighton, am^r Thomas latimer, Sir 
Lewis Clifford, (the same who brought me queen dowager's meeaafe to 
Ihtt Twelates at Lambeth) Sir John Pecche, Sir Richard Stoij, or Scurry, 
Mir Beginald Hilton, and Sir JohnTrufiset 
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^certainly he T^as a strenuous and consistent supporter 
of his opinions, 'which he intrepidly maintain^, not 
only as a private individual, but in nis place as a peer 
of Parliament. When he was finally brought to 
answer before the archbishop and cler^, at the house 
of the Dominican Friars in London, he bore the fol- 
lowing testimony to the excellence of his master's 
doctrine : " As for that virtuous man, Wiclif, whose 
judgments ye so highly disdain, I shall say here, of 
my part, both before Grod and man, that before I knew 
that despised doctrine of his, I never abstained from 
sin. But Bince I learned therein to fear my Lord 
Grod, it hath otherwise, I trust, been with me. So 
much grace could I never find in all your glorious in- 
structions ;" — all which provoked the following reply 
from Dr. Walden, prior of the Carmelites. " ft were 
not well with me, if I had no grace to amend till I 
heard the devil preach ! St. Hierome saith, that he 
which seeketh such su^ecled makers, shall not find 
the mid-day light, but the mid-day devil.'' The final 
result of all these proceedings is well known, and 
needs not to be recited here. This magnanimous 
and inflexible confessor, abandoned by his sovereign, 
and hunted down by the fury of his persecutors, was, 
at last, consigned to martyrdom, and perished in the 
flames, with the praises ot God in his mouth, and the 
spirit of his Saviour in his heart.* 

* A full and moet interesting account of the fate of this nobleman may 
be found in Wordsw. EccL Biogr. voL i. p. 217—277 : and a spirited 
abridgement of it, in Southey's Book of the Church, vol i. p. 35»— 381. 
I cannot forfoear to call the attention of the reader to Dr. Lin^uid's nar- 
rative of this transaction. It appears that he is' sufficiently alive to the 
horrors of thQ ancient mode of execution for high treason ; for, in one 
of his notes, he relates distinctly the hanging, embowelling, and headingt 
of Bir Thomas Blount, in order that the reader may form a vivid notion 
of the frightful barbarity of that punwhment. Vol. iv. p. 381. note. 
But, when heretics are roasted to death, his sympathies wonderfully sub- 
side. In speaking of Sir John Oldcaatie, he merely says^ " that leader 
escaped ; and, though the king offered the most tempting lewuds for his 
apprehension, eluded, for several years, the pursuit and search of his 
enemies." And here the accoimt of this nobleman breaks off! Not a 
syllable do we hear of his bein«r dragged to London, with both his legs 
broken in the conflia which preceded his seizure^ w of bis being hanged 
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It appears, therefore, quite inconteatably, that tk« 
spirit wnich Wiclif sent abroad had brought into ^ap" 
ttvity^ not only the poor, the weak, and the ignorant, 
but numbers of high-born and enlightened men. 
Th^ excellent of the earth were touched by the flame 
of the altar ; and with that sacred fire shut up in their 
bones, they went forth and did valiantly, in th6 cause 
of truth, of meekness, and of righteousness. That 
dangerous and turbulent elements mixed themselves 
up in the commotions produced by better principles^ 
it would be preposterous to deny. But such, un- 
happily, are the conditions under which our lalleu 
humanity is often doomed to receive the most inesti- 
mable blessings which it may please a gracious Pro- 
vidence to bestow. It becomes us, therefore, to be 
deeplv thankful for the good which has been won- 
dernmy elicited from the conflict, and to labour, with 
all our faculties, for its preservation. 

in chains ftom s glDbet, and cooBumed to death \ij a fire kindled below. 
Tlie fluirertngB of a traitor call for generous compasBion. Those of a 
heretic are not even worth mentioning! I say nothing of the historian'* 
representation of Oldcastle's ''arrogant and insuhmg" conduct to hut 
JudgM, uid of tlie " mild and dignifi^" demeanour of Archbishop Arun> 
del This is nothing more than was to be expected, as a matter or course. 
Those who may be curious for a specimen of Arundel's " mild and dig- 
nified demeanour," will do well to consult his examination of William 
Thorpe; who record many of the "wondrous and blameful" words 
•pokeB to him by the primate, "menacing him, and all others of tli* 
Mune aec^ to be punished and destroyed to the uttermgsL" 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Froeeedinn against the WieUJUea— Petition to Parliament on the 

fart of the LoilardH— Turbulence of the LoUarda—King Richard 
I requested to return from Ireland to the succour of Vie Church 
—He returns accordingly^ and menaces the patrons (fLollardism 
—Letter qf Pope JBoniface JtX.— Certain positions ^ WicUf con- 
demned at Oxford^Statute de HeretiQo Comburendo— William 
Sautri, the first victim of this law— Proceedings of Archbishop 
Arund^— Continued violence of the Lollard$--Lavf, compelling 
aU persons in civil office to take an oath against LoUafdisTn-' 
Inquisitorial ConsHtution of Archbishop Chicheley— Effect of 
these severities— Bishop Pecock writes against the Loilard*— 
Me defends the Bishops— "His Bepre8sor"—His "Treatise 
qf Faith"— He censures the preaching qf the Mendicants— He 
maintains the sufficiency of the Scriptures^ and questions the 
prudence of relying on the infallibility of the Church—For these 
amnions he is forbidden the King's presence, and expelled from 
the House of iMyrds—^He is, convened before the Archbishop for 
heres$f.^Abfure8—Is imprisoned for life m Thorney Abbey-»-Per- 
secution of the Lollards renewed under Henry VII. — Martyrdom 
o^ Joanna Baughton — Martyrdom of Tylsworth— Bishop Nix — 
Inhumanity towards those umo abjured — These cruelties eventu' 
dUy fatal to the Papacy in England. 

After the death of Wiclif, the mighty waters which 
he had sent forth to cleanse the land, continued to 
flow onward, with a stream continually more impe? 
tuous and more turbid. Their strength was, unhap- 
pily, increased hy many a tributary torrent, which* 
^11 into their channel, and mingled its impurities 
with their tide. The dangers which they threatened, 
from the first, were doubtless formidaole — though, 
probably, much exaggerated by the apprehensions or 
the indignation of the hierarchy. At last, deep began 
to call on deep, with a voice so fearful, that the 
Church called loudl^r and passionately for the assist- 
ance of the State, in arresting the progress of the 
deluge, and saving the realm ac on^e from pollution 
and devastation. 
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1388. ^^® work of embankment against the 

Proceedings dreaded inundation, was vigorously pro- 
awinrttheWic. secuted shortly after Wiclff's removal. 
'"****^ In 1388, a commission was issued to ceri- 

tain individuals, for the seizure of all the ^* little 
books" and tracts of the heresiarch and his auxilia- 
ries. This commission was fortified with a power to 
make proclamation, in the king's name, forbidding to 
air persons, of whatever degree, on pain of imprison- 
ment and forfeiture, the use of those pernicious writ- 
ings, or the support of the scandalous opinions iVhich 
they contained. And in order that these precautions 
might be co-extensive with the evil, letters-patent, to 
the same effect, were addressed, at the instance of 
the primate, to commissioners^ throughout most of 
the counties of England. In spite of these measures, 
1394. ^^ indications continued to become more 

and more formidable ; till, in 1394, they 
were so appalling, that it was thought needful to 
invoke the personal exercise of the royal uutjiority; 
Peiiti to Par ^^ *^** year, a petition was presented to 
liamem on the Parliament on the part of the Lollards, 
P"t of the in the form of twelve conclusions, de- 
• .nouncing the abuses of the Church, an^ 
demanding its reformation, in language o£ greater 
boldness than had ever before been hazarded in the 
legislature.* In addition to this, if we may credit 

Walsingham, such was the audacity of 
SfilaSSi.*'^ the Lollards, that they placarded the 

gates of St. Paul's Cathedral, and West- 
minster Abbey, with factious manifestoes^ and Out- 
rageous accusations of the clergy.f Richard waCs, at 
that time, in Ireland : and so pressing was the dan- 
ger, diat messengers were dispatched to hini, with 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London at 

• This petition is printed in Wilkiik, by the tlUe of "OonclHsioiies 
LDllardorum, in quoaain libello porrecte pleno Parliamento Resia Ad* 
gU®/* A JX 13M. 18 Eic. ii. Wilk. Cone iiL p. 221. 

tW«taLp,38a 
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their head, to entreat that he wonld The mag n. 
hasten his return, and succour the true <!«a»tod to re. 
faith and the holy Church, which were £3, toX Jut 
then assailed with incredible insults cour of ths 
and afflictions. Upon this application, ^**""*** 
his Majesty instantly repaired to England : and find- 
ing that certain of the knighthood and 
nobility of the kingdom were leaders and SrdS?y™jS 
instigators of these commotions, he sum- nienac43s^e pa- 
moned several into his presence, and ^»ofi«iiaid: 
forbade them, with the sternest menaces 
and rebukes, to continue their favour to the seditious 
Lollards. Sir Richard Stury was, more especially, 
the object of the royal indignation. He was com- 
pelled to abjure the principles and tenets of these 
dangerous people ; and when he had done this, the 
king in his turn swore to him, that, if ever he dared 
to violate his oath, he should perish, without mercy, 
by an ignominious death.* The faith of the king, 
and the zeal of the hierarchy, were further invokra 
by an urgent epistle from Boniface IX. Letter of Pope 
in which he called upon the Church to Boniface ix. 
root out and destroy the maintainers of doctrines, 
subversive of the State, both civil and ecolesiasticaL 
and exhorted the monarch to strengthen the hands or 
the clergy with all the aids of the secular authority 
and power. 

By these manifestations of vigour, the work of 
open agitation was, for a time, suppressed. The 
vigilance, however, of Archbishop Arundel suffered 
no relaxation. A provincial council was held by him 
in 1396, in which eighteen conclusions 
from WicliPs Trialogus were condem- certai?^* jpod- 
ned, and a fnar by the name of Wodford tions of wlcuf 
was ordered to draw up an answer to q^^®^ ** 
them. The University of Oxford was 
further called upon to examine the writings of the 

* Wa][i.p.388^389. 

31 . 
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heretic, and to certify their report thereoa in th« 
Chancery. To this injunction, that hody opposecT the 
privilege of their exempt jurisdiction ; a plea which 
was speedily beaten down by the Royal Letters Pa- 
tent, peremj^torily forbidding them to rely on any 
such immunity. They were further threatened with 
a Visitation from the archbishop, who distinctly 
charged the whole University with heretical pravity; 
and mus succeeded in goading them to reluctant ac- 
tion. The result was, that, after some opposition, 
twelve delegates were dispatched to the Convocation, 
then sitting at St. PauPs, with a lon^ list of censur- 
able articles, extracted from the writings of the Re- 
former; but accompanied with a protestation that, 
with many, their authority was but small, and, ac- 
cordingly,, recommending these articles to the consi- 
deration of " his Excellent Paternity," with a view 
to their being submitted to their most holy Father, 
the Pope. 

Statute de St- ^ ^'^t ^^ ^^^^ easily be understood, 
Tttico Combu- was little better than to follow the scent 
rendo. gf heresy with keen nostrils but with muz- 

zled jaws* More promising times, however, were 
near at hand. The hierarchy grew weary of a conflict 
against innovation, with blunt and impotent weapons. 
Ijie reign of a usurper, deeply indebted to their in- 
fluence for his crown, promised to arm them witb 
much more destructive implements. They accord- 
ingly forgot their loyalty in their zeal,* and hoped 

* " The clergy," saye Fuller, "-were the firat that led this dance of dim 
loyalty. Tliomas ArundeL archbishop of Canterbury, made a aermon, 
on Samuel's worda^ Vir domintibitur populo. He showed hinuelf ft 
satirist in the former, a parasite in the latter part of his sormon, a traitor 
in both. He aggravated the childish weakness of Richafd, and his ina- 
bility to govern, magnifying' the {nrts and perfections of Henry Duke oif 
I^ncaster And thus ambitious clergymen abuse the silTer trum- 
pets of the sanctuary, who^ reversing them, and putting the wrong and 
into their mouths, make what was appointed to sound religion, tos&nify 
lebellion." Church Hist. p. 163. 

In speaking of Henry as a usurper, it is not my meanii^ to proDounoe 
any judgment upon the deep constitutional question, whether his aeinira 
of the throne was, properly, a usurpation ; or whether the chayqge which 
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^at allegiance to the Church might sanctify treason 
to their sovereign. As a reward for the invaluable 
services of the clergy in helping him to the dirone, 
Henry IV. consented to light up the flames of reli- 
gious persecution in the land, and to consign himself 
to everlasting dishonour, b^ passing that execrable 
law for the burning of heretics alive, which was the 
disgrace of our statute book for two centuries and a 
half! 

It is, perhaps, scarcely too much to say, diat by 
that brutal enactment, which converted kings into 
the slaves and butchers of the Church, the doom of 
the Papacy in England was sealed. "^ It had a long 
respite ; but, nevertheless, this was its death warrant. 
The clergy, it may be frankly allowed, had consider* 
able ground for complaint. The abuse heaped upon 
them by the Lollards was not only furious but indis" 
criminaie : and besides, the Reformers would proba- 
bly have suffered little to remain untouched, if they 
had been left entirely to their own impulses. Cathe- 
drals, abbeys, and monasteries might have fallen be- 
fore them : all endowments might have been swept 
away : and there was no inconsiderable danger lest 
piety itself should have been rendered almost hateful, 
oy the unsocial austerity which was beginning to 
furrow the countenance and to cloud the brow of 
their religion. In addition to this, it can scarcely be 

then took place might not more fitly be designated as a Revolution some- 
what similar u> that of 1688. Thepoint is discussed by Mr. Hallam, Mid- 
dle Ages, voL iii. p. 120—124. Thai some of the parties concerned in 
these transactions, and especially Henry himself, were more or less, con- 
scious of that sort of irregularity and violence, which popularly, goes by 
the name of disloyalty and usurpation, will scarcely be questioned: and 
this is all which is necessarr fas my purpose. 

* " We find a remarlcable petition in 8 Hen. IV., professedly aimed 
against the Lollards, Init intended, as I strongly suspect, in their fitvour. 
It condemns persons preaching against the Catholic faith or sacraments^ 
to imprisonment against the next parliament, where they were to abide 
such judgment as should be rendered by the king and peers of the realm. 
This seems to supersede the burning statute of 2 Hen. IV,, and the spirit- 
ual cognisance of heresy. Rot. Pari. p. 583. See, too, p. 626. The pe- 
tition was expressly granted ; but the clergy, 1 suppose, prevented its ap. 
peoring on the Roll" Hallam, MiMe Ages, voL 10. p. I34| note *• 
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denied, that the whole fabric of society was in some 
hazard from their principles. There is reason to 
believe, diat by many of them the reign of the saints 
upon earth was eagerly anticipated ^ and that dieir 
impatience, if not ejOfectivelv curbed, might have 
broken out into wild and fearful commotion. Under 
these circumstances, if the Church and the State had 
combined to repress, by vigorous laws, such mani- 
festations of opinion as threatened the peace and sta- 
bility of the empire, they would have done nothing 
which could reasonably merit the censures of the most 
enlightened age. Instead of this, the hierarchy pre* 
ferred dealing with the, innovators rather as heretics, 
than as traitors or incendiaries ; and, not only so, but 
they fixed upon the most absurd of all the Romish 
dogmas as the test of heresy. The ** murderous 
question" by which they brougnt their inquisitions to 
an issue, was, always, " Do you or do you not be- 
lieve, that material bread remains in the Sacrament, 
after the words of consecration have been uttered ?'' 
and if the answer was in the affirmative, nothing 
remained for the delinquent but a death of excru- 
ciating anguish. The immediate effect of such pro- 
ceedings was, that the Lollards were regarded, not as 
suffering the penalty due to revolutionary opinions 
and practices, but as martyrs in the cause of^ Scrip- 
tural truth. The more remote consequences were, 
that a sentiment of abhorrence was gradually im- 
bibed against the clergy, as monsters of inhumanity 
and injustice. And under the force of these convic- 
tions, the Romish establishment sunk, eventually, 
into the dust. 

William sau- The first victim of this detestable 
trt,thefi«vic. law was William Sautre, parish priest 
tim of this law. of st^ osyth, in the city of London, 
who may justly be styled the proto-martyr of Eng- 
land. He was charged with eight articles of heresy, 
one of which related to the sacramental question. 
With resqpect to this, he declared that the consecrated 
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element was the bread of life, which came down from 
heaven ; but affirmed that it remained very bread, as 
it was before. Haying thus, to use the language of 
Dr. Lingard, " refused to give any satisfaction on the 
mibject of the Eucharist,^* he was declared to he con- 
victed as a heretic : and " the unhappy man," says 
the same writer, ^^ instead of being snut up in an 
asylum for lunatics, was burnt to death as a male- 
factor^ in the pilesence of an immense multitude." 
we have here a signal instance of the artifice with 
which unscrupulous ingenuity can contrive to insinu- 
Bte falsehood, under the aspect of candour and hu- 
manity. Who would not imagine, from a perusal of 
the above sentence, that the judges were, on this one 
occasion, forgetful of their ordinary gentleness; and 
that, by a strain of unusual severity, an unfortunate 
maniac was punished as a criminal ? Who would 
conjecture, from the words of the historian, that the 
victim was sacrificed, according to a law dictated by 
that very Church which pronounced his sentence; 
and which, at that moment was impatient to pro- 
nounce the same sentence on all similar ^malefac' 
tors ?"» 

* It is affirmed by Dr. Lingaid, that Sautr^, with unraraBeled efTron- 
tery, denied his former conviction and recantation. This statement is 
not quite correct. The account of the matter in the Arundel Register, is 
as follows : Sautrd was first convened before the Bishop of Norwich ; and, 
on that occasion, abjured his opinions, and among them, that which re- 
lated to the Bucharist. On the 23d of May, 1400, he appeared before the 
oate, at the Chapter-house of St. Paul's. The whole of the proceed- 
I before the Bishop of Norwich were then i^ad to him ; and he was 
— ied whedber he was fully aware of the import of those proceedings, 
and whether he had any thing to object to themT to which he readied 
in the negative. He was then charged, not only with having maintained 
that true material bread remains in the sacrament after consecration,— 
but with having done so subsequently 40 his abjuraticm of that, and the 
lest of his heretical opiniona And here comes the perplexing part of 
Bautrd's conduct: for, to this last Interrogative, he replied, as tt toere 
ttfith a smile, or raster a sneer, that he was ignorant of the premises ; 
although, in pubUCf he aflirmea that he had so held and taught, subae- 
■quently to the date of the process before the Bishop of Norwich. The 
*words are as follows — " Ad quae pmfatus Willelmus respondit; et quasi 
ridendo, sive deridendo, prsBmissa negavit, et IgnoraviL ut dixit; 
public^ tamen aaaeniit quod presdictam (hsresin) tenuit et docuit, post 
4Bt«m dicti woceaste (acti per Episcopura NorviMDKm." It woola ap. 

31* 
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As this was the first holocaust offered up on the 
altar o[ the mass, it was conducted with punctilious 
solemnity, in order that future inauisitors might he 
provided with an exact precedent for the regulation 
of their proceedings. The offender was stripped of 
all his successive functions, from the order of priest 
to that of sexton. The cap of a layman was, next, 
placed upon his head, and ne was then consigned, 
with the usual disgusting and hypocritical recom- 
mendation, to the tender mercy of the secular arm. 
By the secular arm the accursed pile was, according- 
ly, lighted ; and, for the first time in England, the 
flames of persecution arose towards heaven, to out- 
rage and insult the God of all mercy and consolation I 
Proceedings of ^^ would he tedious and unprofitable, 
Archbishop to commemorate at length, the incessant 
Arundel activity with which the primate con- 

tinued to labour for the suppression of WicliTs wri- 
tings, for the extirpation of heresy, and for the ruin 
of the Lollards; 6r to recite the varied apparatus 
of canons and constitutions,* whi^h he framed for 
these purposes, in the course of the several following 
years. I therefore pass on to the accession of Henry 
v.; a period, at which the panic raised by the 
designs imputed to these people, appears to have 
Continued tIo- reached its height. It is affirmed by 
fence of the Walsiugham that the Lollards had fixed 
'^**^*"^ placards to the doors of the London 

churches, proclaiming that a hundred thousand strong 
arms were in readiness to enforce their opinions ; and 
he adds, that they were insti^ted to these outra^s 
by Sir John Oldcastle, otherwise Lord Cobham. The 
history of the transactions in which this nobleman 

pear, therefor^ that th^ premises (prsmissa) which he, most unac- 
oountably, did deny, were,— not hie recantation,— ^but his subeequent 
perseverance in preaching the doctrine he had renounced. What can 
posBibly have tempted him to this denial, it is extremely difficult to 
imagine : for, when it was finally demanded of hita, why he should not 
te pcooounced a relapsed heretic, he had no cauae whateyar to alkml 
iaa WUL Cone tqL Hi. p. 26R 
' Tba/ Qtay he found in WillL CoDc. ToL iU. , See also Lewi% €. TIL 
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16 said to have been implicated, is involred in more 
perplexity than I can here attempt to unravel. With 
regard to the account of these matters delivered by the 
Chronicler himself, it has been justly remarked, that 
** it is all a series of surmise and rumour, of alarm 
and anticipation. That any plot was formed, there 
is np evidence; and the probability is, that artful 
measures were taken to alarm the mind of the king 
into anger and cruelty, by charges of treason, and 
rebellion, and meditated assassination.*'* The result, 
however, was, — that the prisons of London were 
filled, that nine and thirty persons were suspended 
by chains from a gallows, and burnt alive by a fire, 
kmdled from beneath, — ^that Lord Cobham eventually 
perished in the same manner, — and that a vindictive 
statute was passed against the Lollards ; of which 
one principal provision was, that all persons employ* 
ed in civil offices, from the chancellor downward, 
should take an oath for the destruction of Lollardy. 

The preamble to this statute affirms, ^a^^ compel- 
that " great rumours, congre^tions, and ling an penom 
insurrections, had been raised in the {JiS^^^anf^^S 
realm of England, by divers liege sub- agaioM LoUud- 
jecis of the King, as well by those who ^"»- 
belonged to the heretical sect called LoUardie, as by 
others of their confederacy, excitation, and abetment, 
with a view to annul and subvert the Christian faith, 
and the law of God in this kingdom ; also to destroy 
our soverei^ lord the king himself, and all manner 
of estates of this realm, as well spiritual as temporal; 
and, moreover, all manner of policy, and, finally, all 
the laws of the land«" With every allowance £bt 
the exaggerations of malice, of bigotry, and of 
terror, it is scarcely possible to beheve, that im- 
putations so dark could have been whoUy fictitious or 
mifounded. At the same time, however, nothing 
fian be more incredible than the assertion, contained 

* Tonwr^HlMiy of Englaiicl, pm UL «. rlL Ik aoft 
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in this reeital, that the object of the supposed con* 
spirators was no less than the dissolution of the 
whole fabric of society throughout the land. Artindel 
himself, — ^whose words these virtually were,— must 
(surely have been conscious that he was putting a 
gross and cruel falsehood into the mouth of Pania* 
meat, for the purpose of heaping infamy and detesta- 
tion on the cause of Lollardism, and the memory of 
Wiclifo That the ranks of the reformers may, pro- 
bably, have been disgraced by the levelling fanaticism 
of some among its partisans, it would be preposterous 
to question. But then, on the other hand, it should 
never be forgotten, that the records of their persecu- 
tion are wholly silent on the subject of sedition or 
conspiracy. Religious heresy is the crime for which 
they suffered, not political incendiarism. They were 
not gibbeted for compassing the king's death, or 
contriving the destruction of the civil institutions of 
the kingdom. They were burnt alive for refusing to 
affirm that there is no material bread remaining in 
the Eucharist, after certain syllables have been pro- 
nounced over it by the priest. Had any among their 
numbers been duly convicted of treasonable practices, 
and punished as enemies to their king and country, 
their adversaries might justly have escaped the 
curses, — ^perhaps, they might even have merited the 

E raises, — of posterity. As it is, we are required to 
elieve that all human crimes were involved in the 
single enormity of questioning the metaphysics of 
the Church of Kome — a demand which can rais^ no 
other feelings than those of disgust and horror against 
the persecutors. 

The measure of these iniquities was 
inquiiftoriai ^^ ^V ^Y the following constitution, 
ooMtimtion of made by Archbishop Chicheley, in 1416. 
i^^P«ii- It enjoined " all sufB^igans and arch- 
deaconsj with their officials and com» 
missaries, to make mquisition, twice in every year, 
after persons suspected of heresy. Wherever repoted 
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heretics were reported to dwell, three or more of the 
parish were compelled to take an oath that they would 
certify to the suffiragahS) or their officers, what per- 
sons were heretics, who kept private conventicles, 
who differed in life and manners from the common 
conversation of the faithful, who had suspected books 
in the vulgar tongue, or were conversant with per* 
aocLS suspected of error. On such information, pro- 
cess was to issue against the accused, who were to be 
delivered over to the secular court, or imprisoned till 
the next convocation."* By this accursed ordinance 
the horrors of the writ for burning heretics were 
completed. It set up an inquisition in every parish. 
It sent terror and distrust into every family. Every 
dwelling was haunted by discord and suspicion : so 
that a man's bitterest foes were often those of his 
own household and blood. And the fruits of this 
flagitious system were, that multitudes were con- 
signed to the dungeon or the stake, by the treachery, 
or the weakness, of their nearest kmdred, or their 
dearest connexions.! 

There can be no doubt that ^' curses Effect of them 
not loud but deep," must have been mut- Beveritiea 
tered, frop one end of the realm to the other, against 
these triumphs of a Church, which, maintained her 
supremacy by the stake and the sword, by massacre 
and perfidy. But the fires which were trodden dovm 
were not extinct. They still lived under the ashes 
of martyrdom ; and at length they broke forth, with 
mis^ht and fury irresistible, the ministers of God's 
righteous retribution. The successful usurpation of 
Henry Bolingbroke had been the result ot a guilty 
league between bigotry and ambition : and where 
were the Bolingbrokes m little more than half a cen- 
tury from that odious compact? Where was the 
pceptre with which, as with a sword of flame, the 
faithful witnesses of a good confession had been con* 

« WUk. CquctoL iU. 37a t Lewia, c tU. p, 136, 136. 
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sumed ? Where was tike liiron^, whose Weight had 
pressed down, to the very dust, not only the rights of 
conscience, but the laws of humanity f They were 
tossed into that heap of ruins, wherewith the down- 
fall of criminal greatness is incessantly loading the 
earth — a dreadful and ever-growing monument of 
the vengeance of Him who cannot look upon iniquity. 
There was rottenness in a dynasty which had incor- 
porated itself with the corruptions of a merciless 
superstition. And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, 
audit fell: and great indeed was the fall thereof! 
But its fall was, eventually, the rising of the truth, 
and. the riches of the world, 

Biahop Pecock That the Church in this century was 
writes against possessed by the fiercest spirit of intole- 
Loiianto. 'rance, is manifest from the fact, that 
its fury was not satisfied with the victims ofiered in 
honour of her sacramental mystery. She seized 
upon one of the most illustrious of her own champions, 
whose principal error was, that he was too enlight- 
ened and candid for the age, and condescended po ad- 
dress the reason of the people, instead of contenting 
himself with am appeal to their credulity or their 
fears. The distinguished individual in question 
was Dr. Reginald Pecock, bishop, first of St. 
Asaph, and auerwards of Chichester. He has been 
justly described as a man of rare ability, and still 
rarer moderation ; and, in power and gravity of writ- 
ing, as, almost, the Hooker of his day. He began 
his career, indeed, in a direction as orthodox as the 
hierarchy itself could possibly desire : for he under* 
1447. took, in a sermon at St. Paul's Cross, 
He defends the the formal vindication of several abuses 
Uishope. g^jjj delinquencies, which had been loud- 

ly arraigned by Wiclif, and which had called forth, 
both from Catholic and Reformer, an incessant outcry 
of indignation or of scorn. He ventured to afi^m 
that bishops were, by the very nature of their office, 
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^empt from the necessity of preacMng ; that they 
are under no obligation to strict residence on theii: 
sees ; and that they may receive their bishoprics by 
Papal prcmsion^ and pay first-fruits or annates to 
the Pontiff, without justly incurring the charge of 
simony. These were desperately unpopular topics ; 
and Dr. Gascoigne* does not hesitate to ascribe the 
ciyil convulsions of those times, in a great measure, 
to the abandonment of their duties by the prelates of 
Enffland^ and to this unblushing vindication of theic< 
neglect by one of their own body. '*^ Since," says 
he, " Bishop Reginald Pecock, and other bishops ad- 
vanced by the king, have asserted that bishops are 
not obliged to preach, themselves, Almighty God hath 
preached to some tmrpose in England, by actually 
punishing the bisnops, and sunering them to be 
punishe^."t It must not, however, be concluded 
from this vehement censure, that Pecock's apology 
for his brethren was dictated by his defective sense 
of the sacred importance of their duties. His defence 
is grounded on the principle, that bishops are ap- 
pointed to a higher function than that of inculcating 
the elements of faith and holiness from the pulpit. If 
they were exempt from that burden, it was that they 
might be more able to exercise an effectual superin- 
tendence over those who were ordained to bear it, and 
that they might have leisure for the more perfect and 
important office of teaching; that is, of^ enforcing 
rehgious truth by evidence and argument. Again,-— 
with regard to the absence of bishops from their 
diocese, he maintained that there were many reason- 
able causes which may justify their residence else- 
where, and might render it more beneficial to the 
Church and the realm, than a more ponstant confine- 
ment to the seat of their episcopal office; especially 
in those days, when the services of churchmen were 
80 often requiried, as " the sage people of hii mqjes-' 

' Diet Theol. Epiicopos. t Lewit^ Life of Pecoek, p. 19. 
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^'5 cmrncU,^ His defence of Papal proyisions, and 
payment of first-fruits, is entirely grounded on the 
prodigious absurdity, (tben, however, current in the 
Church,) that the rope, as unirersal pastor, is lord 
of all the benefices in Christendom, and that it cannot 
be simoniacal to render him a part, when the whole 
is rightfully his own. 

The next performance of the bishop 
iita«RepreaBor." ^^^ ^ ^^^j^^ ^ which he gave the title 

of Repressor, its object being to repress the indiscrimi- 
nate spirit of vituperation which had gone forth against 
ecclesiastics. In this tract he labours further in 
vindication of the bishops and clergy; and, in the 
true spirit of mildness and peace, endeavours to pro- 
duce such an exposition of the doctrines and practices 
of the Church, as mi^ht reconcile the dissenting Lol- 
lards to her communion. This treatise is extremely 
valnable, not only as a monument of genuine Christian 
Uberality; but as an interesting exhibition of the 
state of the controversy, in that day, between the 
establii^ment and its adversaries. The arsfuments in 
Avour of various practices, which the reformers de- 
rided and condemned, are often enforced with re- 
markable ingenuity and acuteness. His justification 
of pilgrimages, ana the religious use of images, more 
especially, is conducted, on the whole, with peculiar 
feUcity and candour. Reliques, he contended^ were 
to be valued only as " rememorative signs**^ of de- 
parted saints, the " devout beholding" of which, was 
approved " by the doom of kindly well-disposed rea- 
son." In one respect, however, if we are to judge 
by his silence, he found this matter rather untract- 

* Pascal, two centnriee later, took infinitely higher ground than this. 
**The Holy Ghost," he says, " reposes^ inviatblyf in Uie reliijues of those 
who have died in the grace of God, until he appears, visibly^ in the resur* 
rection. And this is the reason yirhy the reliques of saints are so worthy 
(rf'yeneTBtion. For God never alMmdons those that are his, not eren in 
(he sepulchre : where their bodies, ihouj^h dead in the sight of men, are 
alive Defore God, because sin abides m them no more." — Penseef. 
Never, rnirslj, was so superb a disguise thrown bj imaginative pietj 
onr awindit^ and inpoicurel 
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able. In his defence of images, and pilmmages, 
and veneration of reliques, he has not a single syllable 
on the subject of indulgences ; the promise of whidi 
was, notonously, the grand motive that attached the 
populace to these superstitions, and the main object 
of attack to Widif and his followers. 

The Repressor, it would appear, notwithstanding 
the moderation which* pervaded the whole work, ex« 
posed the bishop to no suspicion, or at least to no 
open displeasure, from the Church. He was still high 
in prosperity and honour ; and in 1450 was promoted 
from the see of St. Asaph to that of Chichester. It 
was not -till after his translation that he Hia "Treatise of 
composed his Treatise of Faith, which Faith." 
proved the source of all his subsequent afflictions ; 
for it was here that the temper of concession and of 
candour began to manifest itself in a tone which 
sounded most ominouslv in the ears of the Papacy. 
In the first place, he haa the boldness to ^^ censures the 
assail, with as little mercy as Wiclif him- Dreachingof the 
•elf, the contemptible style of preaching Mendicants. 
introduced by the Menaicants, who had substituted 
fable and romance for the eternal truth of the Gospel^ 
and '' ^lit the ears" of their staring congregations 
with vociferous encomiums of their saints, recock 
was far too learned and enlightened to tolerate these 
pernicious extravagances. In his honest zeal, he 
arraigned the Friars of heresy and superstition ; and, 
by way of imbodying his censure in a single phrase, 
he ventured to give them the ridiculous title oijndjnt" 
howlers. This, however, might, possibly, have been 
endured ; for the intrusive arrogance of the Mendicant 
orders had lohff been hateful to multitudes, both of 
the secular and monastic clergy. But, not content 
with this, Pecock, in an evil hour for his peace, 
though, perhaps, a bright one for his fame, placed 
himself between the main pillars, that supported the 
fabric of the Papacy, and shook them. He main- 
tained, first, that the H<^ Scriptoret an the iub* 
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th B^''^^^^ foundation of our faith, the onl^ 
niffld«n^the ^^ OT Standard of revealed or supema^ 
Bcripcurea, and tural truth : and, secondly, that it is a 
pSSLnSof Si' vain and hopeless thing to attempt the 
ffiog the iafkiii' reduction of the Lollards by means of a 
cSurch.**^ ^^ principle so questionable as the infalli- 
bility of the priesthood. Upon this, as 
xnight be expected, certain of the high>priests began to 
rend their clothes, and to cry out blasphemy ! 

It is a very remarkable circumstance diat the tem- 
poral lords joined heartily in the persecutiop which 
_, thfiBe ^^^ commenced against Pecock, if they 
ioDaheisfo%dl ^^ ^oX actually begin it. The reasons 
den the king's for this may, probably, have been, that 
1^^ from ^e had lost his patron the Duke of Suf- 
the Houae oC folk, by whom he is ^aid to have been 
^"^ promoted to the see of Chichester, and 

that several of his doctrines were extremely un* 
jwpular among the laity, — ^more esnecially the posi« 
tion, that the Pope was master of all the benefices m 
Christendom. But, whatever may have been the 
cause, in 1457 he was expelled the House of Lords, 
and forbidden the King's presence ; and so bitter was 
the exasperation against him, that the peers refused 
to proceed with any business, so long as Pecock con- 
Oonyenedberon ^i^ued in the House. At last, he was 
the archbiflhop brought before the primate, on a charge 
ihr heresy. q[ heresy, combined with other accusa- 
tions, framed to all appearance with a view to de- 
prive him of all sympathy from the people. On these 
charges he was convicted, and die only choice l^t 
him, was that of abjuration or the stake. By this 
tremendous alternative the fortitude of the bishop 
was overpowered. He replied that "it would be 
better for him to become the gazing-stock of the 
people, than to desert the law of faith, uid to be sent 

Abhires ^^^^ ^^® death into hell fire* He, there- 

^ ' fore, made it his desire to abjure^, and 

flp tP Imae )m Ufe in future as to give no cause for 
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nispicion or reproach." Bv his biographer* this an* 
swer is stigmatized as weak and abject ; but *' there 
is more," as Fuller observes, ** required to make a 
valiant man than to call another a coward." It 
should, moreover, in all righteousness and charity, 
be remembered, that Pecock never professed any 
renunciation of his fidelity to the Romish Church. 
For twenty years he had been her faithful, strenuous, 
though too cand id and honourable, champion . It mav, 
therefore, be reasonably presumed that he sincerely 
dreaded the very thought of rebelliously opposing his 
judgment to hers ; and that his conduct, on this try* 
mg.occasion, was prompted by motives similar to those 
which impelled Fenelon to read publicly, in his own 
cathedral, the condemnation of his own opinions. 

His abjuration was performed under ever)r circum* 
stance of humiliation, which could make it bitter, 
almost beyond the bitterness of death. He was 
brought to St. Paul's Cross, in his stole, or episcopal 
habit, and placed at the archbishop's feet. His books 
were delivered by his own hand to the officer appoint- 
ed to cast them into the flames. In the presence of 
20,000 people he then read his abjuration, wherein 
he confessed himself a miserable sinner, who had 
before walked in darkness, but was no^, by God's 
mercy, brought back to the right way; and he ex- 
horted all men, in the name and virtue of Almighty 
God, to give no faith or credence to his pernicious 
doctrines. The cup of his aflHiction, however, was 
not yet drained. He had still to endure the venomous 
contumely of his enemies, and to taste the parental 
mercies of the Church he had defended. She did not, 
indeed, bum him alive ; but it may, almost literally, 
be said that she buried him alive ; for, j, impriaoned 
after stripping him of his bishopric she for ufe \n Thor. 
consigned him to the most rigorous im- ^^ Abbey. 
prisonment, for life, within the walls of a monastery; 

' Lewis, p. isa 
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He Wa8 sent to Thomey Abbey in Cambridgeshire; 
and confined there to a single chamber, which he was 
on no account to leave. All converse with him was 
stricUy forbidden. He was debarred from the use of 
pen or ink, or paper, or even of books, with the ex* 
ception of a mass^bpok, a Psalter, a legend, and a 
Biole. And his diet, for the first quarter of his im* 
prisonment, was to be the same with the daily allow- 
ance of the convent; afterwards that of a sick or 
aged brother, with such further indulgence as his 
health and years might require. How long the bishop 
survived under this cruel captivity is unknown. It 
is probable that his miseries were shonly^ terminated: 
though various accounts are given of ^s death. 

Such was the end of this eminent churchman, un- 
doubtedly among the most* learned of his age and 
country. His spirit was far too equitable and mode* 
sate for the period in which he lived. As an instance 
of this, he, like the heresiarch, whose doctrines he 
combated, ventured to address his countrymen in 
their own language, on questions involving the salva* 
lion of their souls ; a practice which was thought to 
^aw aside the curtains of mystery, and to invite the 
▼u^ar gaze to the secrets of the chamber within. Ha 
fell mto another egregious controversial solecism. In* 
atead of assailing the Lollards with asperity and me- 
nace, he treated the accursed separatists with gen- 
tleness and ijatience, — he heard their scruples and 
objections with pntemal mildness, — ^nay, ne even 
thought that heretics might lawfully be argued with» 
before they were finally delivered over to the secu- 
lar arm, as incorrigibly obstinate. This, of itself 
was a practical heresy, of the darkest complexion, in 
the eyes of a priesthood, who would hear of nothing 
but implicit faith. In short, he inadvertently dashed 

* His learning, liowever, like most of the learning of hie time, eooh 
pnbended but uttle Greelc, He confounds Cephas with nfaXn, tai 
Irandatee it head : and he deriyee orthodoxy from op5o$, rights and 
SolOf glotyf The Life of Bishop P., by BIr. Liwia^ is a very interest* 
tog and instnictive volume. 
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liis head against that bulwark of adamant, which had 
been raised to make the Papal fortress impregnable-v 
the infallibility of the Church : a doctrine of which, 
in that age, it might be truly said, that he who fell 
upon it should be shattered, and he on .whom it fell 
ishould be crushed to dust. His fate was a dreadful 
warning to the inquisitive world ! If Bishop Pecock, 
the illustrious defender of the Church, was to be in- 
tombed in a dungeon, what was to be expected by 
those who assailed her doctrines, and execrated her 
tyranny and corruption ? 

It is a very memorable circumstance in the story 
of this extraordinary man, that his life was passed in 
a conflict with the errors of Wiclif, and yet that, 
after his death, his name was solemnly coupled with 
the name of the Reformer, and, in that company was, 
in due form, consigned to immortality. The founda- 
tion of King's College, Cambridge, took place about 
fourteen years before Pecock's conviction and im- 
prisonment : and such was the zeal an(] orthodoxy of 
his Majesty, or his advisers, that a clause was added 
to the statutes of the society, providing, that every 
scholar, on the expiration of his probationary years, 
should take an oath, that he would not favour the con- 
demned opinions or heresies of John Widif, Reginald 
Pecock, or any other heretic, so long as he snould 
live, on pain of perjury and expulsion, ipso facto,* 
And it is still more curious that, in spite of this royal 
«nactment. King's College turned out to be one of the 
most heretical societies in the University ! 

The whole period of intestine commotion, and 
more especially the reign of Edward IV. furni^, as 
Fuller remarks, but scanty materials for Church 
story. '^The sound of bells in the steej^^es was 

* ItetHj statuimua, ordinamus, et vcduiinui^ quod quilibet Scholvii^ in 
ftdmisBione sua in Collegium nostrum Regale predictum'post annos pn>* 
tetionis, juret quod non favebit opinionibua damnatis, errorit>«i8> fa< 
^eresibuB^ Johannis Wicltf, RegincUdi Pecock. neque alicujui alteriUa 
heretici, quamdiu vi^erit in hoc mundo^ pub peoa pequrii, ^ttOnuJaMi 
tew &ett>.lewM Pecock, p. 173. r . 
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drowned with the noise of drams and trampets. And 
yet this good was done by the civil wars, that they 
diverted the prelates from troubling the Lollards ; so 
that this very storm was a shelter to those poor soub, 
and the heat of these intestine enmities -cooled the 
Peneciition of Persecution against them." On the ac- 
the LoUardi re- cession of Henry VII. however, the flame 

fibn^ vil"*^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ more. The merciless 
spirit of the house of Lancaster seemed 
to revive in the person of him who was to unite the 
conflicting claims of the two adverse families, and 
whom all parties were disposed to hail as the minis- 
ter of i>eace and reconciliation. " Observable was 
the carriage of this prince — (I, again, am citing the 
words of Fuller) — towards the Pope, the clergy, and 
the poor Lollards. To the Pope he was submissive, 
not servile, his devotion being seldom without de- 
sign ; so using his Holiness, that he seldom stooped 
down to him in any low reverence, but with the 
same gesture, he took up something in order to his 
own ends. To the clergy, of desert, he was very 
respectful, trusting and employing them in State 
aflairs more than his nobility^ To the dissolute and 
vicious clergy he was iustly severe, and pared their 

Srivilejg^es, ordaining that clerks convict should be 
urnt in the hand ; both that they might taste a cor- 
poreal punishment, and carry a brand of infamr. 
To the Lollards (so were God's people nick- 
named) he was more crud than his predecessors,^'* One 
revolting instance of his wanton inhumanity is re- 
lated by Fox. There was, at Canterbury, an afed 
priest, so firmly rooted in the heresies of W iclif, that 
all the clerks and doctors of the place were unable 
to remove, or even to shake him. The obstinacy of 
this confessor reached the ears of the King, who felt 
impeUed to undertake the adventure of reclaiming 
him, though "we never read before," says FuUer. 
^' of his Majesty's disputing^ save when he dispuui 
Bosworth Held with King Richard the Third> A 
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jtoyal polemic is proverbially irresistible. Tbe Cbris- 
tian divine, like the philosoi>her of old, was uBable to 
withstand the master of l^ons, and surrendered his 
opinions to the force of imperial logic. The con- 
queror, however, made a most detestable use of hit 
victory. The unhappy convert was burnt immedi- 
ately on his abjuration, and derived no other advan- 
tage from his encounter with the king, than the benefit 
of perishing^in communion with the Catholic Church. 
The martyrdom of an aged woman, Mi^yidom of 
named Joanna Baughton, has left an- Joanna Baugii- 
other blot upon the reign of this cold- ^^' 
blooded monarch. She was upwards of fourscore 
when she was called to suffer, for herYaithful ad- 
herence to the opinions of the Reformer, whom i^e 
honoured as an eminent saint. Her venerable years 
afforded no protection against the remorseless bigotry 
of the age. She was imbrmed, that the stake would 
be the certain recompense of her persev^ance in 
misbelief. But the terrors of the threat were, in her 
judgment, not worthy to be compared to the comfort 
she experienced in the love of God, and the protection 
of his holv angels. She rendered her soul, in the 
midst of the flames, with admirable constancy ; and 
her ashes were collected as precious memorials of her 
martyrdom. But the measure of atrocity remained 
yet to be filled up. At Amersworth, a heretic, named 
Tylsworth^ was consigned to the flames : MartyTdom of 
jand, with a refinement in barbarity, Tytowrth. , 
which might excite the envy of a North-American 
savage, his only daughter, who had also fallen under 
fluspicion, was compelled to kindle the pile, that was 
to consume her own father by an agoni2in^ death* 
One monster there was, in those days, who disgraced 
^e priesthood, by adding coarse and vulgar insult to 
brutal inhumanity. Bishop Nix, of Nor- . 
wich, immortally infamous for his alac- ^ 
rity m persecution, when he spoke of persons sup- 
posed to cany abcut with them the tmt of heresy, 
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described them as men who savoured of the frying' 
fan. The extent of havoc, inflicted by this awful in- 
fatuation of the clergy, and the sovereign, may be 
tolerably estimated, even from the somewhat sportive 
hyperbole of a correspondent of Erasmus, who de- 
clares, that the frequency of executions at Smithfield 
had advanced the price of firewood in the neighbour- 
hood of London. That the earthly and devilish wisdom 
ai the sovereign, and the hierarchy, could have made 
a single sincere convert, is utterly incredible. That 
it gradually alienated the heart of England, is most 
certain. It is true, that the multitude of dreadful ex- 
amples was often too much for the weakness of flesh 
and blood. Prom many a sincere believer in the re- 
forming^ doctrines, the words of abjuration were ex- 
torted by the terrors of the fire ; and these appear- 
ances of success may have strengthened the Church 
in her system of butchery. Repentance itself, how- 
ever, had no power to mitigate her spirit ; and cruel, 
indeed, were her tender mercies towards the wretched 
victims of infirmity and fear. They were spared the 
death of martyrs, only that they might linger out a 
life of martyrdom. With a faggot on their shoulder, 
they were compelled to witness the dying agonies of 
iheir more intrepid brethren. With the likeness of 
Inhumanity to- « ^aggot. Wrought or painted on their 
warda those sleeve, and with the mark of heresy 
who abjured, branded on their cheek, they were sent 
forth to pubMc scorn, and almost to utter excommu- 
nication. They who wore this badge of infamy, 
were nearly sure to perish for want of employment 
and support ; the^ who, for an hour, dared to lav it 
aside, were as certainly consigned to the flames . And 
the horrible fate which thus awaited them, passed 
into a proverb — Put it off and be bumtj keep it on and 
be .starved. But the soul sickens at the recital of these 
enormities. It finds no relief but in the recollection, 
that the Church which perpetrated them vras but 
Jteaping «ip to herself wrath against the day of wiaih. 
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The hour of vengeance was in the heart 
of God. It was drawing nigh, with a ^e^uJi™ feS 
noiseless and stealthy pace. *^ Retriba- tothePapacjin 
tion," it is said, " has a foot of velvet, ^ngJand. 
bat a hand of steeL" In the midst of the cry of per- 
secution, the approach of ruin was unheard, and un- 
suspected. But the arm was, even then, all but up- 
lifted, which was to smite the scalp of this gigantic 
and godless oppression. The trumpet was, even 
then, at the mouth of the angel; and the blast was 
about to go forth, which, in this land, at least, was 
to level its battlements in the dust. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE WRITINGS OF WlCLIT. 

It has already appeared, from the preceding narra* 
five, that no efforts were spared, by the adversaries 
of Wiclif's doctrine, for the suppression of the works 
in which it was conveyed to the public. Their vigi- 
lance and activity, however, were most signally baf- 
fled.. In spite of this posthumous persecution, the 
Reformer, though dead, still continued to speak ; and 
it has been calculated^ that full three-fourths of his 
writings survive, at this day, to proclaim the vanity 
of all forcible resistance to the progress of Truth. 
Of those compositions of Wiclif which have perished^ 
by far the greater part consists of scholastic treatises, 
the loss of which may be endured without any im* 
moderate regret. That portion which remains may 
be contemplated as the furniture of a vast and ancient 
armory, hung round with the weapons of a warfare, 
the final issue of which is felt, to this hour, through- 
out the civil and religious institutions of our country. 
The collection may, properly, be divided into two 
main compartments : first, those works of Wiclif 'a 
which have appeared in print ; secondly, those which 
still remain in manuscript. To these may be added, 
such of his writings as are not now to be found in 
this country, — the titles of certain others of which 
nothing but their names is, at present, known, — and, 
lastly, a notice of some treatises, which have been 
improperly ascribed to Wiclif. This, accordingly, is 
the arrangement adopted in the following catalogue.* 

* It has been already stated, in the Preface, that for the power of pre- 
■enting this catalogue to the public, I am indebted to tl^e liberality offb, 
Vaugnan, and of his publishera. 
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SECTION I. 

HIS FRIMTBD WQBKS. 

L Translation of the New Testament, printed first by the Rer. 
Mm Lewif^ Minister of Maigate, in the county of Kent, m the year 
1731; and a^in in the year 1810, by the Rev. Henry Hervey Baber, 
Assistant Librarian of the British Museum. The last editor reniarJoL 
that '* the text of Mr. LewuiTs edition was taken from two manuacripcsu 
one of which was his own, and the other the property of Sir Edward 
Bering, Bart, of Surrenden-dering, in Kent. From the former, he tran> 
acribed for the press the Four Goepek ; from the latter, the Epistles, tho 
Dadis of Aposuis, and the Apocalips. The transcript was collated by 
the learned Dr. Daniel Waterland, Master of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, with ten manuscripts deposited in different Libraries at Cam- 
bridffe ; and afterwards compared by Mr. Lewis, with specimens pur- 
posdy selected of six of the most curious manuscripts in the Univenity 
•f Oxford." Of that edition Mr. Saber's is a reprint 

2. Trialogus. This work was printed in 16^, with the following 
title : Jo. Wiclefi viri undiquaque piissimi, dialogorum libri quatuor ; 
quorum primus divinitatem et ideas tractat: secundus universarum 
creationem complectltur : tertius de vertutibus vitiisque contrariis copio- 
aissime loquitur : quartos Romans Ecclesie saciaaienta, ejus pestiferam 
dotationem, Antichristi regnum, firatrum fraudulentam originem atquo 
eorum hypocrisim, yariaque nostro evo scitu dignissima, graphice per- 
Btringit, quea ut essent inventu ftcilia, singulorum librorum turn caput, 
turn capitis summam indice pemotavimus. M.D.xxy. 4to. The volume 
is without the name of the ]^inter or place. It is said to have been 
printed by Oporin, at Basil ; and on other grounds, it has been attributed 
to Valentia kob. See Baber's Memoirs of Wiclif, p. 60. There are 
copies of this work in the Libraries of Trinity College, Cambridge, tho 
Cathedral at York, and Lambetl^ Palace. They are also to be found, 
though very rarely, in private coUectionB. 

The following statement of the c<mtent8 of the several chapters of tho 
Trialogui^ will further assist the reader in judging of that work. 

UBRi pbhsl 

Deos sit omnium rerum prima caussa. l>eus est sopra omne genua. 
De tripliei suppositione. Quomodo Deus est quicquid melius est esse 
quam Hon esse. De pessionibus et proprietatibus Dei. Quod Deus sit 
trinus. De naturali demonstratione Trinitatia De ideis. De inven- 
tan ideamm, et qa» res habent ideas. De intelligentia Del. De Ilmiti- 
bos idwaniin. 

De universitate create. .De tripliei mensura atemitatis. De com- 
posltione rerum et creatione< De materie primm quidditate et ejus 

Eluralitate. De anima inteUectiva et suis potentiis. De anatomia cere- 
rietsuisbuuieribus. De sensatioiubus. Si immoctalitis spiritus raUdW 
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dtdncipoMit De pocentiki inteUectua homiidi. Deugalis. De diver' 
■onim angelonim diTen» judicio. De aogeloruin lanra. et eonim foam. 
Se pugna angelorain. De prsMketinatiooe et pnoscientta Dei, «t eoram 
auMCii. Decorio etmuBpartibua. 
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De yertatiboa. Qnot Tirtutes sunt in intellecta et Toluntate. Dene. 
De^ peccata Quomodo peccatum Teniale et mmtale dietingumttm; 
Ttnes quid attenutur peccati graritaa. De gratia. Omnia ereniunt 
neceamtate abfloluta. De aeptem peccatia mortalibue. Deaupeibia. Dtt 
humilitate. De invidia. De charitate. DeiTa.De patientia et mtti- 
tate. De accidia, que medium tenet inter aeptem peccata manaiia. Do 
▼irtute acciditt oppoaita. De avaritia. De rirtute omMalta aTaritini 
De ^a. De yirtute oppoaita gulae. De luxurla. Decaatitate. Dtt 
promtate ad peccandum. De incamatione et morte Chriati. De oriel, 
nali peccato. De incamatione, quomodo Deua potuit inearaari. De 
numero aalvandorum. Quomodo Chriatua ezcedit ordinea Angdoraxn. 
et hominum. Quomodo nuUua aanctorum eat laudandua^ niai quis 
Oiriatimi eat imitatua. Quomodo lez Chritti in inflnitiwff exoedit ^'w t^ 
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De aignia. De encliBilatia. Quid demonrtKtiir per hoe. Qnod poet 
•onaecratioiiem manet pania Protentvr jam dicta anperiu rationibua. 
Quomodo et qua cauan inolevit hereeia circa euchariate aacramentum. 
Quomodo pania eat corpua Domini, non eziatena identice oorpua ip- 
Nm. De identificatione pania cum corpore Chriati.. Qd' corpua ChriM 
Bon putreflt Si duo corpora ^oaaunt eaae in eodem loca De baptiama 
De triplici baptiamo. De posma infantum aine peccato aetuali deceden- 
tkuta. De confirmatione. De aacramento ordmia Hujua aacramenti 
ocmfirmatio. De avariiia deri. Sncularea propter dotationem aunt 
puniendi. De matrimonio. Quid ait matrimonium. De cauaaa libeUi 
lepudii. Cum quibua verbia vel aignia matrimonium celebrari debet. 
De poBniteotia. In quo aigno poaaumua capere veiam contritionent De 
eztrema unctione. De apeciebua miniatrorum. Quod fratrea comminis- 
cuntur hssremm in ecdeaia. De mendicatiome fratnim. Quod mendi- 
catio fratnim eat infundabilia in acriptura. De literia fratemitatum. 
Quomodo fntrea falae vendunt aua merita et orationea. De indukenUie. 
Quomodo ordinea fratrum aunt introducti. In quo ftaties legTchriati 
oontrarii. De variia fratrum abuaibua. Quomodo fratraa aeducont 
legna que incolunt De ftatrum fraude atque maiicia. An domini 
traiporalea debent et poasunt popularea Inuare et defendere contra fratraa. 
De atatu hominia qui conaequitur poet banc vitam. De ultimo judickk 
quare, et ubi, et 6uando erit. De dotibua corporum beautonun. Dv 
mtibUB aiiimn. De penla damnatorum. De aenaibua bononoa inlariO' 
riDua et ezterioribua. 



a OttMummelejl: or,WUikHgl^tWii!keL Thia piece lua been 
Myeral timea printed. " The firat edition." oboBrrea rfTiaber. "to 

?S?ih£,^lll? i^etWrt iigormame in ita title which faaa foUo^ 
12«S!?S-^"S& SftSPlg y^- W <g> t o im.i «j d after the oriFina^ 
•nAfiateopie. The lack whovdrwaaf^iOii^orimraiaBiaUe and aBam. 
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flill erroores in th» other edlcion. An nhall easily appear to them that 
IjrBte to conf^rre the one with the other. Oueneene or M. C It ie a 
i6mo. without date, place, or printer's name ; and the language of it ia 
accommodated to that of the time in which the boolc was printed. The 
last edition appeared in 1612, printed at Oxford^ in 8vo. and was edited 
by the leamea Henry Jadcson, of Ck>rpi]fl Christi C!oUe^ Oxford. A 
copy of the first edition of this very rare book is in the Bodleian Library ;. 
of the thir^ in Lambeth Palace Library ; and of the last, in the British 
Museum." 

4. Ad Jtegwt et Parliamentum. A Latin copy of this tract la 
among the Cotton MSS. in the British Muaeom : a copy in English Is 
preserved in Benet Ck>Uege, Cambridge ; and another in Trinity Coliffi^ 
Dublin. It was publiahea by I>r. Jamea^ and printed at Oxford, l&d, 
goarto. 

6. Objeetiotu to Prerea. This piece ww published by I^. James In 
the same volume with the treatise last noticed, entitlecC " Against the 
Orders of the Begging^ Friars." The volume is scarce, but may be seen 
tai the British Museum, and in the Bodleiaii library. >> 

6. DetemUnatio de Dominio. £. Ckxld. MSS. Job. Seldeni, Arcbv 
A. 10. This paper is printed in Mr. Lewis's collation, Na 30, 

7. Ad queuita Rejfia et ConciUL " Dubium eet utrum regnum An* 
glio) poasit legitime imminente necessitate suae defencioiris thesaurum 
r^ni detinere ne deferatur ad exteros etiam Domino Papa sub posna 
sensutarum et virtute obediehtis hoc petente." InHyperooBodL 163, 
This paper may be seen in Fox i. 581 

5. Conclii9ione9 »um cum reaponsione 9ua. TTiis document is 




CkMCB, in the fifth volume of his repents. These papers are in the Belden 
M8B. (ArdiL B. 10.) and alep a third, relating to the same series of 
Articles. 

9. Confenio de EwhariaHh. This is printed by Mr. LewicL No. 2L 

10. De fide Euchariatia, " Credo ut Christus et Apostoli docue* 
nmt»» 

11. EseuaaHonea ad Urbanum. "Oaadeo plane detegere cuigue 
fidem." An ibc^ish copy of this letter is in the Cotton Library. 

12. Pro egenObua Preabuteria. Sunt cauam oimb urgeant vau- 
peiHoreat or, "Why poor pnests have no benefices.^' This tract is in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and in G. C. C. Cambridge. It 
waa fliat printed I7 Mr. Lewia. 



SECTION n. 

htduding the WleUf fnanuaeripta extant in England andlrOand. 
Thia aeriea eantaina nearly forty MSS. preaerved in the Ldbraru 
(|f jyinitv CoUege, Dublin^ the existence of which haa^been M- 
Merfeo unitnotan to the Re/ortner'a biographera. 

1. De uUima JEtate EccUaUb, Trinity College, Dublin, Glaai C. 
TUkMaia. 

9. BmriHo Ihealegi. Thia exposition is in the British Muasom, 
Ctoit. Mfllk TilaaP. zlz. in the Bodbian ia a Qiora ezteiided BzpoaitiOR 
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of the Decalogue In Latiiw It waa minatelj oonBoUad by Dr. Jamea, in 
composing hia Apology fix John Wiclif. 

3. The Pore Caitif, aometimes called Pauper Ruatictu; aovneUmfla 
Confeana derelieti PauperiSf consists of a series of tracts in Ezijgliafa^ 
deeigned for the instruction of the poorer classes of the people in the 
elements of the Christian religion. It is described b^ its author as "auf- 
ficient to teach simile men and women, of good will, the right way to 
heaven." The comments on the Apostles' creeds and the pa4er-no8ter; 
are followed by pieces with the following titles. Stoeet aentenceSf ex^ 
citing men ana women to heavenly desire. Virtuous paHenee. Of 
temptation. Tlte charter of heaven. Of ghostly battle. The name 
tfesus. T?ie love of Jesu. The desire of Jesu. Of very meekneae. 
The effect of man*s toilL Active and contemplaiive life. TJte min 
TOT ojmaxaens. At the conclusion of the last piece in this coUectioa 
are the words, " Here endeth this book that is clepid the Pore Oaitif.* 
Copies of this work are in the British Museum, uunbeth Library, and 
Trmity College, Dublin. 

4. J)e Ventate Scripture. BibL BodL Archi. A. 9021. 32. Trin. 
OolL Dub. Class. C. Tab. 1. No. 24. 

6. De Hypocritarum Imposturis. This tract is in English, beginning 
— " Criat commaodith to his disciplie^ and to alle Christen men to uHder- 
atonde and flee the sour dow of Pnarisees which is ypocrisy." C. C. C. 
Cambridge. Trin. Coll. Dub^ The following pieces aleo^ to No. 19^ are 
in the same collections. 

6. De ObedientiA Pralatorum. It begins, ''Prelates slandren poor 
priests and other Cristen men, that they will not obesthe to their Sove- 
reigns." Aic &c 

7. De Clericis Poaaesaionariis. which begins, " Clerkes poasesBionera 
fordon priesthood, knighthood, and commoners." 

8. Impedimenta Evangelizantium. This is the same with the pieos 
described as, "Of Feigned Contemplatif Life," which thub b^in^^ 
*' First, when true men teach by Gkxl's law, wit, and reason, that echa 
Priest oweth to do hia wit, and hia will, to jureche Chriat'a Goapel," 
^bc Ac 

9. /yo amplexando EvangeHo. The English title of this piece i% 
"How religious men should kepe certain Articles;" beginning thua— 
" Christen men, preyen meekly and devoutly to Almighty Go<f that ha 
grant hi&grace for his endless mercy to our religious, boili poeseasioners 
and medicants," dec. &c. The articles are numerous, but the noticea 
eonnected with them are very brief. 

10. Hou) Satanaa and hia Prieata^ and hia feyned Religiona^ 
eaaten by three curaed Hereaiea to deatroy all good hving and mevn- 
terUng all manner of Sin. It begins ttius, — "As Almighty Goa in 
Trinity ordeineth men to come to the bliss of heaven by three grounds^* 
Ax. &c. 

11. Z>! NequitOa ejuadem. This piece, in English, has a title begin- 
ning with the words — "How Anti-Christ and his Clerks travellen to de- 
ttroy holy Writ, and to make Christen Men unstable in the faith," 4to.&c. 

18. Super Testamento Franciaci. WicUrs reroarka on this Teeta* 
ment begin thu»— " But here the Menours sayn that the Pope dischargath 
them of this testament." The comment is preceded by a translation of 
Uie rule of St. Francis, as given by Matthew Pari* 

13. JFbr 7%rec Skilla Lorda ahulden cpnatrain Gierke to Uve in 
meekneaa, wilfuU poverty, and diacreet penance and g'hoatlw fro- 
vetlc It begins thtis—" Open teaching of OoA'b law, old and new, opaa 
•nnmpte of Chiut'a life, and hia giorioua ApoatJe^*' to. to. 
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14. De PrelatiSy et eorum Officio. This Is Ae piece so frequently 
cited as " df Prelates ;" beginning thus — "Here it telleth of Prelates, 
&at Prelates leaven preching of the Ooepel, and ben gostly manquellers 
of rtien's souls." 

15. Speculum de Antichristo. The English copy of this tracf pro- 
— to describe "How Antichrist and his Clerlm feren true Ftiests 



fro pjreching of Christ's Gospel by four Depeits." It commences thus-~ 
"Firet, ,they seyn that preening of the Gospel maketh dissension and 
enmity." 

16. De Clericorum Ordfnatione. The copy of thia preserved is also 
in English, entitled, "Of the Order of Priesthood ;" beginningr—" For 
the ordier of priesthood is ordained of €fed, both in the ^d law, and in 
the new." 

17. De Dominia et S&rvis. Servi primum juste ac libenter, or, 
** Of eervants and Lords, how eche shuU kepe his Degiree :" bf^in* 
ning— " First, servants shullen truly and gladly serve to their lords or 
masters." 

18. Sow Prayer of good Men helpeth much, dnd Prayer of ain- 
full Men displeaseth God, and harmeth themselves and sther Men ; 

inning — " Our Lord Jesu ChriW techeth us to pray.evermore for all 
efull things both to body anc( soul." 

19. De Episeoporum Erroribus; beginning— "lliere bin eight 
things by which simple Christen men ben deceyea." Also, " De zxxiu 
erroribus euraiorum f* beginning — "For the office of curates is ordain- 
ed of God." 

20. How Satanas and his Children turnen works of merctf upon 
Sodom^ and deceyven men therein; beginning — "First, Christ com- 
mandeth men of power to feed hungry poor men ; the fend and his techea 
to make costly feasts, and waste many goods on lords," C. C. 0. Gam- 
bridge. 

21. A short Rule of Life for^ eche Man in general, and for 
Priests, and Lords, and "Labourers tn 8j>ecia/; beginning — "Firat 
when thou risest, or fully wakest, think on the eooduess^of tti^ God 
how for his own goodness, and none other nede, he made all things of 
nought," C. C. C. Cambridge. This piece is followed by a brief com- 
ment on theiive Maria.. 

22. Of Wedded Men and Wives; beginning—" Our Lord God Al- 
mighty speaketh in his law of tweie matrimonies or wedlocks," &c Ac 
C. C. C. Cambridge. 

23. Of good preching Priests ; beginning—" The first general point 
of poor priests thatpredien in England, is this," Ac. Ax,. C. C. C. Cam- 
briffde. 

24. T%e great Sentence of the Curse Expounded; beginning — 
"First, all heretics against the faith of holy writ, ben cursed solemnly, 
four times in the vear." C. C. C. Cambridge. 

25. De Blasphemia contra Fratres ; beginning — "It is seide that 
three things stourblin this realme, and specially heresie." Bibl. BodL 
Ardiio. A. 83. 

26. De Dominio Divino, is a tract of foiur pages ; beginning-^" Sith 
fatee glossiris maken Goddis law derk, and letten secular men to 8U>> 
teyne, and kepe it, of sich false gloesis schulde each man bewar." 

27. Super Oratione Dominica; beginning — "When we seyn our 
Fader that art in hearen, we ben taught" 

-28. Ad ducem Gloeestrite tontra fVaterculiim f be^nning-nr-" Blott 
WoiBhij^ul and gentlest Lord Duke of Gloucester." Tna Coll. Dub. 
29. Jh Sathana astu contra Fidem: beginning—" The fend seek* 
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6ihmuiywa3Pat*iHrinsiiinbeIief.» Thw tract exiiDdi to two ptget 
odIt. 

Sb. Sermonea in Epiatola^ and 8emwne» in SvimgeUa^ an tliA 
tides of his honriliefl, or oarochial discounea. Copiee of these, mon or 
Ims perfect, and some ot them beautifidlv written, are in the manuscripc 
ooUectiona oif the British Muaeunv Cambridge, TTinity College, Dublin, 
and elaewhere. 

31. TranttuUt in ATigUcum termonem BibUr fota, Ac Of thia 
Boemorable worl^ several copies are extant ; as in the British Museum 
«nd Lambeth Palace. The costs of tranecribing aUked our ancesiom to 
aecure parts of the sacred voliune ; sometimes inchiding the four gospelo^ 
aometimes the epistles of St FauL and not unft^miently, still sroaUor 
ponioM. Dr. Whitaker Mates (Hist of Richmondshirs, Art Widif.) 
that the copy of Wiclif s Bible, in Lambeth Palace, is beautifallj illumi- 
nated; ana suggests that the portrait of Sir Antanio Bfore was probata 
obtained from such a source. But there is not nor haa there ever bee% 
a manuscript at all of that description in the Lambeth Librarr. 

32. TranMlatio dementia Lanthpnieneie. "In the Bsrlof Oxford'^ 
Library." observes Bfr. Lewia " is a MS. entitled, John Wiclif s TrBiM> 
lation or CHement Lanthon's Harmony of the Goqpela, which b^;ins thus 
— ' Clement, a Preest of the Chirche of Lanthonih,'" in 12 nans. Laa- 
thon was an Austin Friar, who flounshed in 1154. Lelana do Scria 
Brit 226. TiMon is acopy of this wotIe in the British Miweum, Had. 
MSB. 1863. 

33. De SHpendOa Ministronim. This tract is AXtant in Enffliah, 
4litftled, **miw men shulden find Priests," and beginning7-"T)ii^ 
wisely, ye men that linden priestes. that ye don diis alms for God's Iotc^ 
and help ofyour soules, and help or Christen men." C. G, €. Cambridge. 

34. Joe EccUeuK Amnitto; in Euriiflh, "Of the Cbirche of Chrul, 
and of hir Membris, and of hir Govemaunce;" bednning thus^ 
" Christis Chirche is his spouse, that hath three paria,^' Ac* ^^ Bih. 
Reg. 18, 13, ix. ft is abo in Trin CoIL Dub. 

3d. In Apocalfpain Joannie. The exposition is introduced by a 
mdogue, and the former begins with the worda— "Tlie undoyng of 
Bevnt Joon bitokeneth Prelatis of hooU Chirche^ that underatondith ttia 
Tois of the Gospels." Bib. Reg. E. 1732. p. 67. 

36. De VUa Saeerdotum. <* This peril of Freris is the last of eight 
that&Uestomeniathisway." BihL BodL Archi. A.3Q78. 

37. ShpectUum aeeuiarium Dominorum. BibL BodL Aiehim. A* 
B849, Bi^L Reg. 

38. De Incamatione Verbi. Bib. Reg. £. 270 foL This piece ia in 
Latin ; beginning, " Pnelibato tractatu De Anlma,** Ac dec 

39. De Ecdeeit CaffuOieA, sometimea called, De Jide CathoUcd, is 
a manuscript preserved in the Bodleiai^ and a copy taken from i^ by 
Dr. James, is m the Lambeth Library. 

40. De Mode Orandi. On the twelve lettyngia of prayer. Oott. 
MSB. Titns^ D. xix. BibL BodL 

41. Epietola ad eimpUde Sfaeerdoiee. This piece does not reach 
beyond a page, and may be seen in the British Museum. Bib. Reg. 17. 
B. xviL 

42. De VirtuHbue et ViUia. This treats of religious and moral obit 
gations after the fashion of that age. Cott M^ Titus, D. xix. A 
production of the same kind, but aomewhat different firom the fofmoi 
mav be seen, BibL Reg. 7. A. xxvi. Like the Pore Caitif, it was evidant- 
ly assigned to preaedt an epitome of religious instruaion to the poom 

iCwHSi. 



48. De SermoriB Domini in Monte, and Octo BecUitudineSf are 
ififferent names of the same discourse. From the Reformer's exposition 
of the Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, seventy-four erroneous opinions 
were extracted. There is a sermon under this name in the British 
KineunL Gott. MSB. Titua^ D. xix. But it must have been his more 
extended exposition of that chapter which supplied his enemies with 
such material for accusation. Mo. Twini. A. 216. 

44. De PapA Romania, or Schisma Pupa. Afr. Baber states that 
this tract is in the Bodleian. There is a copy in Trin. CoU. Dub. 

45. De queationibus variia contra Clerum. Lambeth Library, 
Cott. MSB. 151. 

46. In the library of Trinity CoU^e, Cambridge, is a large nuunh 
script volume, includin|^ the following pieces, several of which are 
known to be those of Wiclif, aa the Wui and 11th, which are noticed by 
HusB ; (Lewis c ix. 179, Baber,) and of the rest, several are attributed 
to the Reformer in the handwriting of the transcriber. MS. 326. 8L 
C. 5. a 

1. De ente communi. In primis supponitur ens esse, pp. 1 — 5. 

2. De ente primo. Extenso ente secundum ejus maximam amplla- 
tionem, pp. 5—9. 

3. De purgando erroreSf et veritate in communi. ' Consequens est 
purgare errores, pp. 9—15. 

4. De purgando errorea, et universalibua in communi. Tractatn 
cpntinentur cticta de universalibua^ pp. 15—23. 

5. De univeraaiibus. Tractatus de unlversalibus ciMitinet 16 oapi- 
tula cujus primura, pp. 23 — 37. 

6. De tempore. In tractando de tempore sunt, Ac Ac pp. 37-^7. 

7. De intellectione Dei. Illorum quee insunt Deo, Ac Ac pp. 
47-53. 

8. De acientia Dei. Ex dictis superius satis liquet, Ac Ac pp^ 
63—70. 

9. De volitione Dei. Tractando de volitione Dei, &c. 4». pp. 70--91. 

10. De peraonarum diatinctione. Superfist investigare de distinc* 
tione, Ac Ac pp. 91 — 115. 

11. De ideia. Tractando de^ydeis iMrimo oportet, Ac Ac pp. 11&— 
122. 

12. De potentid produetiva Dei. Verltatum quas Deus non potest 
fenovare, Ac Ac pp. 122—134. 

13. De aermone i)omini. Licet totum Evangelium, pp. 134^14L 

47. In a volume preeerved in the library of Trinity CoU^ Dublii^ 
Is a series of treatises described as follows : C^laas C. Tab. 1. No. 23. 

1. Tractatua Evangelii de Sermone Domini in Monte^ cum jBS" 
poaitorio OraHonia DonUnic<!b. pividetur in trea Idbroa. 

2. TVactatua de AntiehriatOj cum Expoeitorio ui xxiiL xxiy. xxf. 
cap. BCatthst 

3. TVactatua in Sermonem Dominif quern feeerat valedicendo 
DiaeuauUa auia. 

4. Tractatua de Statu Innocentia. 

6. Tractatua de tempore in 13 capUuUa. 

6. Expoaitio quorundam locorum Scriptura^ Tit ii. cap. TMk t 
cap. et Isaiffi xxv. cap. There is also an- Exposition of 1 ThessaloQiaiis 
iv. asd of. John xi. Bat these are merely puts of his homilies. Xte 
volume extends to 400 pages ; and what is peculiar to this ooUection of 
Wyclifii»s Mad it has a copious index. 
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1. TriiLGoU. Du1>.CIa«C.Tab.l.Na9t. DeSimonia, 

2. De Apoatasia. The fint piece exlende aboCit fixrtj waotJl fciio 
pages; the iecond to about half that number; the la* oooBiete of abott 
•ifht pages; viz. 

3. IM Blatphemia. — A nnther volume in the same litararroointalM a 
MB. entitled "Of apostaty, an4 the pagauauniM ^ ekrkt." TUa 
▼olume Amher contains the Allowing tracts. Ofp9e%idofrian. (H 
the eight tooee which God wished to friars. Of Antichrist and ku 
ways. Ctf Antichrists song in the church, A treatise of prater. 
A treatise on confession, A tract of Christian obedience : b^iomng 
— " Christ forsooth did all that he could to obey to lords." In me TolumBL 
tiiere axe several sefianite homilies, meditations cm Tarioos subjecti^ and 
«, short treatise, liu^inning---" How are questions and answen put tfaaft 
are written hereaner." The collection forms a duodecimo volume of 
about 400 pages, written with a verv smalL but legible chazader. Clafli 
€. Tab. 6. No. 6. 

; 4a On the Seven Deadly Sins. Bibl. Bodl. 
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The following pieces are in the Imperial Libniy of Vienna ; the catft* 
logue of which may be seen at the British Museum. 

I>e mineribus fratribus se extoUenttims. , De sectis monaehammu 
jDe quatuor sectis noveliis. Defundatione seetarum. De sectc^ 
rum perfidid. De solutione SathawB. De Damonio meridiana. 
JHesponsiones ad xxv argumenta Radulphi Strodi. JAtera parva 
ad quendam socium. Speculum militantis eccUsUb. De oration* 
et eccUsut purgatione. De gradibus deri. De graduaOonibus, 
De 4uiAus generibus hereticorum. De quatuor interpretationibus, 
JSuper impositis articulis. Socii argumentufn contra veritatem, 
De citationibus fripoHs et alUs versutiis Antiehristi. De jura- 
mento Arnoldi (de CHrannario) collectoris Papm. De sex jugis, 
De exhortaOone novi doetoris. De erdine Christiano. De vati- 
cinadone. Dialogue inter veritatem et mendadum. Epistaia, da 
peeeato in Anritum Sanctum. latera parva ad quendam Soeim,m, 
jAtera ad Ilptscopum Lincoln^ de amore^ sive de quintw^ici quees* 
jtione. JBpistola ad Arehiepiseopum Cantuar. De EucharistUt 
*t pemtentiL De oo0 queuOonibus pn^fositis dimipuio. D% iri 
jpUd vinculo amoris. 



SECTION IV. 



The ibllowing are the titles of pieces which are known only by tbeaa 
names. Many were on questions of science, and othen wei9 pnlMi* 
^ difibrent designations of the same tracts. 

Quastianes tegieates. Logiea de singulis. Logiea de aggrt- 
gatis. Dt fToposUionibu^ temporcUibus. De insolubillbus. De 
excluHvie et exceptipis, De eausaUbus. De esmpoHUmis. C$ 
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tofuiliUnutUhu9. Be diwjnneHvU. Cframmatiem tnpL Jftlo* 
fh^tiea Bulgaria. Metmkytiea novella. De eummA tflnteUeOMO- 
Uum. Defirmia ideaUbue. De epiritu quoUbet. De apeeiebua 
hvpotheiicte. De eeee intelUgibili ereatur». De eeee in nnopr^ 
hxo. De un& communU generia asaentiA. De eaaenHA aedian^ 
Hum. De temporia ahtpUatione. De plated naturaU. De inten- 
tione phyaidu De materUL etformA. De materiM eiBleaiium. De 
raritate et denaitate. De motu loeaU. De veloeiUUe motua lo^tMa, 
DitUogua defratribua. Johannea a rure contra fratrea. De 
eharitette fratemA, Damonum cutua in a%lbr^erUndiL religione, 
De Diabolo miUenario. De perverao Antiehriati dogmata. Jj^tn- 
Mo contra impioa. Reaponatonea ad argumenta monaehi de Sal- 
fey. De unitate ChHati. De tcnteo aaiutia Agno, Chriatia aUu& 
non expeetandua. De humanitate Ckriatt. De dtfeetione a 
Chriato. Defide et perfidiA. Dejule aacramentorum. Defide 
JSvangeUi. Conatitutionea eecleaiai. De cenauria ecdaaim. .De 
aacerdotU) Levitico. De aaeerdotio Chriati. De atatuendia paa- 
toribt^a ad plebem. De ordine aacerdotcM. De non aaginandia 
aacerdotUma. De miniatrorum conjttgio. Cogendi aaewdotea ad 
honeatatem. De ritibua aaeramentorum. Deguidditate hoatia^ eon' 
aeerata. De quintuplici JEvangelio. De Trinitafe. De escom- 
municatia abaolvendta. Diatinetionea rervm 7%eologicarum. De 
Jbnte errorum. De falaatoribua legia divina. De immonalitate 
anima, Ceremoniarum ckronieon. De dileetione. ConcordoH' 
tut doctorum. De contrarietate duorum dominorum. De lege 
divinA. De neeeaaitate futurorum. De operibua apirituaiibua. 
De ojteribua eorporalibua. De ordinariSt laicorum. De purgatO' 
rio piorum. "Poaitionea van'cB. RepUcationea et poaitionea. De 
preucito ad beatitudinem. De quatemario doctorum. De reU- 
ttioaia privatia. De atudio lectionia. De aervitute civili. Thao- 
logia placita. De virtute orandi. De eompoaitione hominia. De 
homine miaero. De SkkoUa acripturarum, Oloaaa aeripturarum* 
Oloaaa vulgarea. Gloaaa manualea. OUtaaa noveUa. Leetionee 
in Danielem. 



SECTION V. 

TkefoUowing worka, with the exception of the laat, have been im- 
properly aUributed to mdif. 

De Tribua Sagittia. Speculum Peecatoria. The Confeaaion qf 
SL Brandoun. Ohoatly and FXeahly Love, The two former of than 
arc attribated on better eridence to the Hermit Hampole. 

CommentarU in Paalterium, et Cantiea Sacra. This aleo !■ 
eTidenUy the producUon of Hampole, (Baher, 64.) The writer of a 
manuscript note to a copy of this work in the library of Trinity CoUege^ 
Gambri Jce^ 8t«ites that this commentary became popular with the diKi- 
pies of Wiclif. and that the latter transcripts of it were accordingly 
greatly interpolated with the doctrine of the LoUards. The correctness 
of this statement is hardly questionable, and it will soffleiently account 
for the circumstance of the entire work being ascribed to our Reformtf; 
1%iere is a copy in the British Museum. 

Blueidartum BiNiorum. EkmieUmss described as Prologua ad 
imUgram BibUerwn Veraionemt is the woik of which the naSer will 
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And ftn aMoont In tho tUTenth chaptar of thla ToliiaM. Hm Ifft if in 
tha Britiah Muaewn, Harl. MSS; 1666. It haa baen twiea printed; flnt 
at tha jpnaB of John Goa^he, in 1696^ aubaequeni)y br Robert Crowley, 
in 156a The title of the firat edition ia^TheBore ofMoly Scriptures. 
In ilia aecond, it k thua deacribed Th^ pathway to perfect know- 
ledge, the true eepye «/ a prologue, wrytten abo%U two hundred 
yearee patte by John Wieliffe, (oa maye juatly be gathered bi that, 
that John Bale hgth wrytten of him in am Bake, intitUd the autn- 
fnarie qfthefamouee writer e of the Ule of Great Britaine,) the ori- 
ginal whiereofiefound wryttenin an old English Bibte, betwixt the 
Olde Teatament and the Newe. Which Bible remaineth now in the 
Kyng ide majeetiee chamber. That thia worlc waa not the produaion 
or wicUf. but of eoma aaaloua diaciple after hia death, ia placed beyond 
doubt by ita coittenta Bee Baber, pi>. 62, 63^ and Lewja^ c iz. 

JBceteeia Regimen ia a work conaiating of a aeriea of articlea, ezpra»> 
•ire In almoat every aentence of the dpctrine of Wiclif. In the copy of 
thaaa articlea in the Britiah Muaaum, there appeaia to be a reference to 
Qanon, the celebrated Pariaian divine, which, if ao intended, muatproviB 
that copy of the work to be of a date aubjBequent to the time of WicUf. 
The piece, hawever, ia evidently a compilation ftom the writitiga of our 
Reftrmer, whether made by himaalf or a diaciple, aa it not oiUy contaim 
A aummary of hia doctrina^ bttt mach of hia language. 
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SPBCIMENS OF WICUPS TRANSLATION OP THE HUIUL 



PSALBf n. 



Wm gnMtiden with taeth hethene men, and puplis tboughten Teya 
Chingifl. The knvgis of eerthe suxlen to fidre, and priDCM camen to 
gidxeagbeoBtlieLGcd and aghens his Crist. Brekewetheboondisof hem, 
and caat we awaj the yock of hem fro ua. He thai dwelleth in heTeDM 
■chal aoome hem : and tlie Lord schal bemowe hem. ThamM he achal 
apelce to hem io his iie ; and achal distnmble hem in hia atrooge Ten- 
geaunce. Foiaothe I am maad of him a Icyng on Sion hie hooli hil, pra- 
chynge his commandementia. TheLoidaeidetome, tbouart mysone: 
I have geodred thee to day. Aze tboa of me and I shall ghere to thee 
hethene men thine heritage: and thi posseasioun the teermea oi tho 
eerthe. Thou sbalt governe liem in an yren gherd, * and thou ahalt brel» 
hem as a yessel of a potter. And now, ye Icrngia, understonde: ye that 
deemen tile erthe be lernid. Serre ye to the Lora with dieed : ana make 

J% ful oute, joie to him with trembling. Take ye lore : least the Loid 
e wrooth sumtyme : and leest ye perisdben firo the right weye. Whaune 
his ire brenneth oute in shorte tyme, blessed ben alia the! thai triatene in 
him.-Pu6ttc JUb. Camb.^Dd, Z37. 

FBALMXVm. 

Lord mi strenkthe, I sehal love thee. TIm Lord ia my st edfawnw a 
and vdlJ refuyt, and mv deliverer. My God is myne helper, and I ahall 
hope into hym : my def ender and the home of my heelpe, and myna 
uptaker. I schali praise and inwanfli clepet the Lord, and I schal be 
aaaf fro myne enemiea The sorrowis of deeth cumpaaaiden me, and 
Ihe floodia of wickidnease diatxxmbliden me. The aorowia of helle 
eompaasiden, the snaris of deeth bifore occupieden me. In mj tribuku 
eioan I inwarldly clepide the Lord, and I cried to my God : ana 1m herda 
my vois fro his hooii temple, an« my crie in his sight entride into hia 
eerie. Tlie erthe was movld to gidre, and tremblid to gidre. The foon- 
denwDtis of the htllis weren troublid to gidre. and weren movid to gidra^ 
fox lie was wroth to hem. Smoke flyede in tne ire of him. and fler orent 
eut fro his face : coolis weren k^idlid of him. He txrwyide down 
hevwaa and came down, and derkenesse was mider hiae ftet And \m 

' Aa iron yaid, oriod. > t Gall vpoa. 
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tyeOB on ^kenfeym. and ha fleya over the pennls of wyndUs. He sat* 
tyde derkeaems his nidyi« j^e, hie tabernacle hi his cumpass. Dark 
watir was in the doudis of the lower eir. Ful deer doudis paariden in 
hlasight; hail and the coolis of fler. And the Lord thundride from 
IraveDe^ and the highest yeve his vols : hail and the coolis (^ fler camen 
4k>wn. And he sente his arewi^ and .distxoiad tho man. ^ multiplied 
lejrtia^* and distroublide hem. And the wellis af waterte apperiden; and 
the foundementis of the erthe weren schewid. Lord, of thi olunyi^ of 
the hrething of the spirit of thin m.-^Pub. tdb. Comb. Dd. L 27. 

BIATTHEW, CHAP. V. 

And Jhesus seynge the people, went up into an hil ; and whanne fas 
jas sect, his discittbs camen to him. And he openyde his mouthe, and 
tanghte hem ; and seid& Blessid be pore men in spint : fat the kyngdam 
otf^ nevenes is heruat Kessid ben mylde men : for tnei schulenwealda 
the erthe. Blessid ben the! tliat moumen j for thei schal be coumftrtld. 
Blessid be thei that hungren and thiniten ngtwisnesse 'X for thai schal ha 
AilflUed. Blessid ben merciful men : for thei schul gets maiey; Blessid 
\Mi thei that ben of dene bene : for thei schulen se god. Blessid ben 
pesiUe men : for thei schulen be depid goddis childrHL Blessid ben thai 
that suffren peraecucioun for rightwisnesse : for the knygdom of hevenea 
Is hem. Ye schul be blessid whanne men schul curse jroi^ and schul 
pursue you : and schul seye al yvel agens you liynge for me. Joie je 
and be re glade : for vour meede is plenteous in hevenes : for so thei ban 
pursued a^ prophetfs that weren bifore you. Ye ben salt of the erthe, 
that if the salt vanishe awey wherynne schal it be salted 1 to nothing it 
Is worth over, no but it be cast out. and be defoulid of mea Ye ben li^ 
of the world, a cltee sett on an hill may not be hid. Ne me teendith not 
a lanteme and puttith it undir a bushd : but on a candibstik that it give 
light to idle diat ben in the hous. So, schyne your light bifore men, that 
thei see yowe gode workis, and glorifie your fadir that is in hevenea. 
Tfyle ghe deme that I cam to undo the Lawe or the prophetis, I cam not 
to undo the lawe but to fulfllle. Foraothe I sey tovou till bevene and 
erthe passe, con lettre, or oon tide, schal not passe fro the Lawe til alia 
thingis be don. Therefore he that brekith oon of theae leeete maunde- 
mentis, and techith thus men, schal be depid the Leest in the rewmo 
of hevenes: but he that doth, and tecbith, schal be depid greet in tha 
kyi^gdom of heyenes.— £a6er'« Edit 

1 CORYNTH Xm. 

If I speke with tungis of men and oi aungels and I haue not charite^ 
I am maad as hras sownynge, or a cymbal tynklygne, and if I haue pn^ 
fecie and knowe aUa mysteries and u Icynnyng, and if I have al feith, m 
that I moue hillis fto her place, and I haue not charite I am nought, and 
if I departe alle my goodis into the metis of pore men, and it I bitaka 
ray bodi so t^iat I brenne and if I haue not charita it pmfttith to me no 
thing, charite is pacient, it is benynge.$ charite enuyeth not, it doith 
not wicKidli, it is not blowun,! It is not coueitous. it sekith not tho thii^ 
IhfU ben hise owa it is not stired to wraththe, it thenkith not ymntA^ it 
Ipieth not on wickidnespe, but it ioioth togidre to treuth^ it sumithalla 



* LigbtSL or lightaing& t Theirs. 

} RigtAibeaBe MS. ^wret. f Benign. I PuflM 
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thingii, it bUetieth afle thingta, it hopith alle thingii^ it icutejiMth alia 
tilings, charite lUIiUi neuere douo. whethir profecieff achulen be 
▼otded, eithir langagfp schulen ceene, eithir science achol be deatried. 
for apart! * we knowen, and aparti we profecien, but wbanne tlutt aclud 
come tluit is parfvt that thing that is of parti schal be auoidid. ^n^ianne 
I was a litil chija I spak as a iitU child, I uhdirstood as a litil child, I 
thoughte as a litil child ; but whaane I was maade a man I ruidide the 
thingis that weren of a litil child and wr seen now by a myrourf in 
derknesse,! but thanne face to face, now I knowe of parti, but thanne I 
■chal knowe as I am knowun. and now dwellen feith, hope and charite 
these thre, but the mooet of these is charite. — Baber't Edit. 

* ex parte. t specutam. X in enigmale. 



THE ENDk 
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THB TT'STQRY OP MODERN 
EUROPE, from tbe rise of the 
Modem Kingdomi to the present 
MCiod. By W1U.IAX RuBSBix, 
LL D., and William Jones, Esq. 
With AnnoiatioDS by an Ameri- 
can, la S vols. 8va 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS of 
the Rev. WILLIAM ROBERT- 
SON, D.D. : comprisiDg his HIS- 
TORY of AMERICA; CHARLES 
v.; SCOTLAND, and INDIA. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OP THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 
8vo. With Plates. 
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A new Edition, enlarsed. 8vo. 
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ral Laws and Phenomena of Crea- 
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DOMESTIC DUTIES ; or Instruo- 
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William Parkes. ISmo. 
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MAM KiTCHIHER, M.D. ItelO. 
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THE COOK'S ORACLE, AND 
HOUSEKEEPER'S MANUAL. 
By William Kitcuiner, M.D. 
Adapted to the American Pablic. 
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GIBSONS SURVEYING. Im- 

£ roved and enlarged. By Jam Ef 
LvAN. 8to. 

DA VIES' SURVEYING. 8to. 

SURVEYORS* TABLES. 12mo. 
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sey. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
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By James Emerson, Esq. 8vo. 
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tory," dcc.dcc. 8vo. 
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. jtAN. In 3 vols. ISmo. illustrated 
ivith original maps, ^c. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BO- 
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Esq. With copperplate engravings, 
f v(ris. ISmo. 
LIFE OF NELSON. By Robicrt 
SouTHCT, Esq. Mnth a portrait 

THE UFE OF ALEXANDER 
THE OREAT. By the Rev. J. 
Williams. With a map. 18mo. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF IN- 
SECTS. Illustrated by nomeroQs 
engravings. ]8mo. 

THE LIFE OF LORD BYROX 
By John Oalt, Esq. 18mo. 

THE LIFE OF MOHAMMED, 
Founder of the Religion of Islam, 
and of the Empire of the Saracens. 
By the Rev. Geoeok BtrsH, A.M. 
Willi a plate. ISmo. 

LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY 
AND WFTCHORAFT. By Sir 

Waltbr Scott, Bart. 18mo. 

HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By 
the Rev. Q. R. Olbio. In 2 vols. 
]8mo.vrlth maps of Palestine, &c. 

NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE IN THE 
POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS. 
By Professor Lkslik, Professor 
Jamkson, and Huoa Murray, 
Es^. With maps, J^. 18mo. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE 
IV., with Anecdotes of Distin- 
guished Persons of the last FiAy 
Years. By the Rev. Gborok Cao- 
lt. With a portrait. ISmo. 

NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE IN AFRI- 
CA, from the earliest ages to the 
present time. With Illustrations 
nf the Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Zoology. By Professor Jameson, 
Jamks Wilsom, Esq., and HnoH 
Murray, Esq. With a map and 
wood engravings. 18mo. 

HISTORY OF CHIVALRY AND 
THE CRUSADES. By G. P. R. 

Jamrs, Esq. 18mo., with a plate 
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AND SCULPTORS. By Allam 
CuMNiNOHAM, Esq. In 3 vcAm. 

. ISmo. with piDrtiaits. 

tJFB OF BCARY QUEEN OF 
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SCOTS. By HsNRT Olassforv 
Bsr.L. Ill 2 vols. ISmo. Portrait. 

HISTORY OF POLAND. By J. 

Flrtchbr, Esq. With a portrait 
of Koaciosko. ISmo. 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND A.« 
MUSEMENTS, Aneient aodMo^ 
em. By Horatio Smith. ISmo. 

HISTORY OF EGYPT. By Rev 
M. RossBLL, LL.D. ISmo. Witk 
Engravings. 

LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON' 
By David Brbwstbe, JLL.D 
With a Poitndt 

PALESTINE; ortlieHOLYLAND. 
By M. Russell, LL.D. ISmo. 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE. By Dr. Mbmss 

ISmo. Portrait. 

COURT AND CAMP OF BONA- 
PARTE. ISmo. Portrait. 

THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED 
TRAVELLERS. By JL ▲. Br. 
John. Svols. IShkk 

XENOPHON. Translated l»y Bo 
WARD Spelman, Esq. and Sir M . 
A. Cooper. 3 voU. IBmo^ 

DEMOSTHENES. By LxLAKit. 
In 3 vols. ISbio. 

SALLUST. By Rose. ISmo; 

BiAS8INGEE*8 FLAYS. Deslffned 
finr family use. In t vols, vamx 
With a PortralL 

FORD'S PLAYS. 2 vols. ISmo. 

LIFE of DR. E. D. CLARKE. 6vo. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1880. 

LIFE OF VAN HALEN, fte. Svo. 

MILLER'S GREECE, 12mo. 

SMART'S HORACE. 2 vols. ISma- 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By 

Sir Waltbr Scott, Bait. ISmo. 

PELHAM; OR, THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A GENTLEMAN. A 
Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE DISOWNED. A Novel. In 
2 vols. 12oio. By tbe Author of 
" Pelham,^ Ac. [Stereotyped.] 

DEVEREUX. A Novel. InSvoliL 
12ma By the Author of **FbC- 
ham,"&e. [Stereotyped.] 

PAUL CLIFFORD. A Novel. In 
2 vols. 12mo. By tbe Author of 
<«Pelham,"&c. [Stereotyped.] 

FALKLAND. A Novel. By flw 
Author of ** Pekham,*' &e. 12m0k 



HARPfiR'S FAMILY LIBRARY. 

The fldlowiBf optnums, selected ftom bichly respectable JoomaUi, wii 
enable thoee wbo are unaoqnainted with toe Ftoiily library to flnrm as 
estiniate of its merits. Numerous other notices, equally favourable, i^ 
fhHn sources equally respectable, might be presented if deemed necessary. 

** The Family Libraiy.— A yery excellent, and always enteitaining Mis 
ceIlany.*-r-£tfm^ur^A Review^ No» 103. 

** The Family Library presents, in a compendious and convenient inm. 
well-written histories of popular men, kingdoms, scienoe8,idx. arranged 
and edited by able writers, and drawn entirely flrom the most correct and 
accredited authorities. It is, as it professes to be, a Family Library, fhmi 
whieh, at little expense, a household may prepare themselves fbr a oon- 
sideratimi of those elementary sobjects of education and society, without a 
doe aequaintance with which neither man nor woman has claim to be 
well bi«d, or to take their proper place among those with whom they 
abide."— CAar2«s<on Gazette. 

** We hare repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this work. It is, 
one of the best that has ever been issued (h>m the American press, and' 
should be iu the library of every flunily destrons of treasuring up useftd 
knowledge." — BoeUm Statesman. 

*'The Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
ftr it hastreated of suMects interesting to all, cond^sed in a perspicuous 
and agreeable style......We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of the 

design of this work, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that on 
ttiis occasion we wul only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a nlaoe 
in every library in Hie country, and will prove one of the most useral as 
*( is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued fhnu 
he American press."— iVi. Y. Courier 4f Bngturer, 

** The Family Library is, what its nsBie implies, a collection of various 
tribal works of the best kind, containing reading, uaeAil and intereslinf 
ID the fhmily drcle. It is neatly printed, and should be in every fluooily 
that can afford it— the price being ni(Dderaie.''*~-JV'eio-J9n^/mu( Palladium. ■ 

*' The Family Library is» in all respeets, a valuable wock."— Pouuyl- 
vania Inquirer, 

" We are pleased to see (hat the publishers have obtained suffldent en 
oouragement to continue their valuable Family library."— jBottimore Re 
publican. 

** We reoommend the whole set of the Family Library as <me of the 
dieapest means of alSbrding pleasing instruction, and impartinga propeff 
pride hi books, wUh which we are acquainted."- PAi<ade(pAia IT. & w 
zette. 

** It will prove instructing and amusing to an classes. We are pieaaaf 
to learn that the works comprising this Library have become, as they 
ought to be, quite popular among the heads of Families."— iVl Y. Gazette; 

*'It is the duty of every person having a flmiily to put this exoelleni 
Library into the hands of his clUldren."— iV. Y. Mercantile Advertiser, 

** We have so often recommended this enterprising and usefVil publica* 
tioa (the Family library), that we can here only add, that each sueces* 
live number appears to ccnOrm its merited popularity."— JY. Y. American. 

" It is so onpliatically what it purports to be, that we are anxious to se^ 
It in evety flunily.— It is alike interesting and usefhl to all classes of 
readers."- jUteny Bvetung Journal. 

^ The little volumes of this senes truly compart with their title, and are 
in themselTes a Ftauly library."- iV. Y. Commercial Adoertieer. 

^ We have met with no work more interesting and deservedly popular 
fhsn this valuable Fftmily Library."- IfoiUiUy Repository. 

*< The plan of the Family library must be acceptable to the Aawrieaa 
pending community.'- iST. Y. Journal (^Commerce. 

^ To all portions of the communtty the entire ssiias may bs wanaly 
flsepmrnended."- Xmerccoa Travdler. 

• Ilia a delightful pttblicatioa.'^-THctA Teller 
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Thi Publishers have much pleasure in recording 
the following testimonials in recommendation of the 
Family Classical Library. 

"Mr. Valpr baa projected a Family Clanictd Ukrarf. The Idea Is 
excellent, and tlie work cannot foil to be aeceptable to youtb of both aexea» 
as well as to a large portion of the reading oommanity, who have not had 
the beneflt of a teamed edacation."— Getitiflmaa'x MagazvMy Dee. 1829. 

^ We have here the commencement of another undertaking for the mora 
general dietribvtion of knovrtedge, and one ^uch, if as well eoodocted 
ae WB may expect, bids Air to occupy an enlarged station in our imme- 
diate literature. The yolume bsftire us is a spedmen well caleulated to 
recommend what are to follow. Leland'a Demosthaoes is an axoeUsiii 
wnrk.^ — IM. GazetH, 

*« This work will be raeelTed with great gratification by every man who 
knows the value of classical knowledge. All that we call parity of tasie» 
vigour of style, and force of thought, has either been taught to the modem 
world by the study of the classics, or has been guided and restrained by 
those illustrious models. To extend the knowledge of such woiks is to 
do a pubHo serviee."-~Coitrt JownaL 

" The Family CLfssical Library is another of those ehe^, osefU, and 
riegant works, whieh we lat^ epalse of aa Rmning an era in aur pub- 
Ushinc history ."•^Slpecfotor. 

" The prcseat era seems destined to be honourably distinguished io 
literary history by the high character of the works to which it is aucces^^ 
sively giving birth. Proudly iod^adent of tho fleeting taste of the day, 
they boast substantial worth which can never be disregarded; they put 
forth a daim to permanent estimation. The FiamUy CtattiaU Library is 
a noble undertaking, which the name of the editor assuras us will ha ex»- 
cated in a style worthy of the great originals." — Mominff Post. 

** This is a very promising speculation ; and as the tastaof the day runs 
Just now very strongly m tavour of such Bfiscellanies, we doubt not ic 
will meet with proportionate suooess. It needs no adventittous aid, bow- 
ever influential ; it has quite sufficient merit to enable it to stand on 
its own foundation, and will doubtless assume a lofty grade hi publio 
lhvottr.''-^jSu». 

"This work, published at a low price, is beautifhlly got up. Though 
to pcofoss to be content with translations of the Classics has been dh- 
nounced ss * the thin disguise of indolence,' there are thousanda who 
have no leisure for studying the dead languages, who would yet like to 
know what was thought and said by the sages and "poets of antiquity. 
To them this work will be a treasure.'* — Sunday Tmer, 

^This derign, which is to communicate a knowledge of the 'most 
esteemed authcxs of Greece and Rome, by the most approved translations, 
to those flrom whom their treasures, without such assisianee, would be 
hiMen, must surely be approved by every friend of Uteimure, by every 
lover of mankind. We shall only say of the first volume, that as the 
execution well accords with the dengn, it must command general appro- 
bation.'' — The Observer. 

** We see no reason why this work should not find its way iuto the 
boudoir of the lady, as well as into the library of the learned. It is eheao^ 
portable, and altogether a work which may safely be placed in the hands 
of persons of both Hox&i."—Weekly JFVm Press, 
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THE HISTORY OP MODERN EUROPE ; from 
the Rise of the Modem Kingdoms to the present 
period. By William Rcssbll, LL.D. and William 
JoNXB, Esq. With Annotations by an American. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. With plates. Fine edition. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS of the Rev. William 

• Robertson, D.D. ; comprising his HISTORY. OF 

AMERICA; CHARLES V.; SCOTLAND; and 

INDIA. In 3 vols. 8vo. With plates. Fine edition. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 
8vo. With i^ates. Fine edition. 

9^ Harper's editions of the above works are stereotyped, and printed 
nniftrmly. Great patns have been taken to render them peritet in every 
respect. Tbey are decidedly the best cditimis erer puhlished in this 
roontry. 
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HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. From the 
last London Edition. With Additions, by Samukl 
. Akerlt, M.D. 8vo. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. Newedi- 
tjon, greatly enlarged. 8vo. 

GdOD'S (Dr. J. Mason) STUDY OF MEDICINE. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. A new edition. With Additions, 
by Samukl Cooper, M.D. 

** Dr. Good's extensive trading and retentive inenu>ry enable him to 
enliven the most common elementary details by interweaving curious, 
uncommon, or illustrative examples in almost every page. We have no 
hesitation in p enouncing the work, beyond all companson, the best of the 
Wild in the English langvage."— MMfieo-CAinu-^icaZ Review. 



ENGLISH SYNONYMES; with copious lUustra- 
tions and Explaaations drawn from the best Writers. 
By Gboroi OiuBB, M. A. A new Edition, dvo. 

TUi Taloable work is now med to MVttcal GoU«gM In tbe United 
Statin. 

**Tbe Importnnee of m knowMfs of ■jnoQjQMtli vwy gnat— indeed, 
indiapensible to an accurate acholar ; yet tne itudy is moeb negleeted, aa 
the looee style of many of our best writers tat too amply attesu."— 2v«i»- 
Yorl; Dtalf Advertiaer, 

"It deserves a place in erery Ubrary, and on tbs table of every student 
wbo desires a correct knowledfo of tbe BngUah language"— vViNl^-yier& 
Jmtmal ofCommeree, 

" This nas now become a standard woit, and ought to find a place in 
the library of every gentleman who aspires to id^pnoe or prodsiim of 
style."— ivno-yorA; Morning Herald. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE ; being a popular lUus- 
tration of the general Laws and Phenomena of 
Creation, &c. By John Mason Good, M.D., F.R.S. 
8vo. Sixth Edition. To which is prefixed the Life 
of the Author. 

** From a man of Dr. GoodTs ackno^rtadced talents and leandng, it is 
natond to expect somstbing uncommon. Such expeetationa will be ftilly 
feahsed in his * Book of Nature.' We have read the work with muidi 
interest and instruction. The author possessed, in an eminent degree, 
ch9 happy talent of tracing his subjects ftom their elementary prindidee 
to their sublime results, and of interspersing his lectnree with pertinent 
and interesting anecdotes. No person who thirsts fbr knowledge can read 
his * Book of Natural without having his mind enriched in the prindples 
of natun! philosophy tu beyond he would haTe thought possible by a 
book of its siie. It is a safe book Itar any person to nid. Tliere is no 
skepticism tn H.^-^NtuhSngUmi CkriaUon BtraUL 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD BYRON ; 
with Notices of his Life. By TaoMigB MooRXy Esq* 
In 2 vds. Svo. With a Portrait. 

** We do not know where the letters are to be ftund in any Inngoage 
which bener repay a perusal. Perh^M, as mere models of the epistolary 
stylCf they are not ae exquisite as some that might be cited. Even of tliis, 
however, we are flir (torn being sure. If tbey do not equal, fbr instance, 
in grace and elegance those of Gray nr Lady Mary,->if they are not ajseei- 
mens <^that inimitable, inefikble bavardage which makes thoae of Madams 
de a^Tigne so entirely unique,— they ftilly rival the best of them in spirit, 
piquancy, and, we venture to add, urit; while, like the epistles of (Seero, 
they not untYequently rise fttmi the most fluniliar colloqnial ease and ftee- 
4om into fkr loftier regions of thought and eloquence. We were partieu- 
iarly struck with this peculiarity. We scarcely read one Of Ihun witliom 
being surprised into a smile— occasionaUy into a broad laugh— by some 
fUicitous waggery, some sudden descent fh>m the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, while there is many a passage in which the least critical reader will 
not ftil to recognise the hauo that drew Childe Harold."— iSoKtA. Review. 



GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improyed and enlarged. 
By JjUfEB Rtan. 8yo. With the necessary plates. 



DAVIES'S SURVEYING. 8vo. A new work. 

SURVEYORS' TABLES. ISmo. CarefuUy revised. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY of the HOLY BIBLE. 
From the last genuine Edinburgh edition. 8vo. 

BROWN'S (J.) CONCORDANCE. 3Smo. 

SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. By 
Rev. Samuel Datubs, A«M. In 3 vols. Sto. 

THE WORKS OP REV. JOHN WESLEY, M.A. 
With his Life. 10 vols. Bvo. With a portrait. 

LETTERS FROM THE ^GEAN. Bt Jambs Emer- 
son, Esq. 8vo. With Engravings. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS of the late HENRY 
NEELE, Author of the *' Romance of History." 8 vo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By Walter Scott. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. By Frederic Scho- 
BERL. 13mo. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE in 1827 and 1838. 
By J. P. Miller. 12mo. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF DR. EDWARD DAN- 
IEL CLARKE. 8vo. 

VAN HALEN'S NARRATIVE of his Imprisonment 
in the Dungeons of the Inquisition, his Escape, his 
Journey to Madrid, &c. &c. Bvo. 

HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 
IN 1830. 12mo. 

SMARTS HORACE. 2 vols. 18mo. 
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POPULAR WORKS, 

Recently published by J. & J. HARPcst New^York* 



Rt>b«rtaon*ii Works 3 ▼. 6va 

tlMtoryoTMudeni Borope,ST.8vo. 
Lift of Byttm, Vv MuOM' 'Sv. 8vo. 
Ooper> Aunt. Pictiontry, 2t. Sva 
ll<M|ier% n«4. INrfloiwry, Sr. 8vo. 
Wenlu)'** VVi»iuuiidaeitnum8Ta 

Dtivtotti Senvnms St. Sto. 

Rflfv. Rolx. Rail's Wbrks, 9 t. 8vo. 
Qouira Stwty or Mettelne, 9 w. 8to. 

Good'M Book of Nttora 8vo. 

Rflftlimi f*voplieey..i* Itao. 

Crahb'to enc liflli Synonymn. .8n>. 
Brownie Btfelft DlctloMry ... .8nk 
Brown*! Concocdanoa ....*. 32010. 

IMvtoii* KarT«ytng ...fivo. 

piiviot* Cteometry 8vo. 

Pavi««' HhadM m4 Blndowa,8v<k. 

Bhttoh Bay, by Wtrt ISmo. 

OMii Oolvmbii Eiwr ..«*...dTo. 

WOlteli IHiefM 8TO. 

iniMlaTryMiCMnty 8va. 

6ihaoiiV liUirwytfig. « 8m 

LaaeMOoiiiaieAata Sra 



'DOidlB'k ItemlaiaeeaiM. Bvo. 

Life of Dr. Clarke 8mk 

Naela^a Llfa and Reyiaina .•••8tqu 
Hbora'sLife of Fitzgerald 2 t. I2iimw 
French RevoIiitloQ, 1830. ••l2aio. 
Fmioe> by Lady Morgan. tTr lltoo 
Modern Americaii Cookery, 16oa 

HoalKskeepei*8 ManOal ISmo. 

OomeaticDutlaa Idnm. 

XadMniafieal TaMea TtittOk 

Uvea of Signers oi Deo. bid. ISma 

Braa1tB% Nema ^Itmo. 

MIIIer*a Greece Umo. 

eohiriieri'a Ckriatianitv Uma 

Aft of Inrtgorating LUb .••48sia 

Sntart*8 Horaoe S vola. ISAm^ 

The Noithara TravaUar . ...ISono. 

Xenaptron tT.lSmow 

DeauMibenaa 2 t. 18ino. 

Badlaiit .ISmow 

Maaaioffer^k Playa ••••.< ▼. Mnm. 

FonTa Playa 2T.18nm, 
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felham a 2t. 12mow 

Tba DuowMtf tv. |2iimk 

Devereaa 2v. 12ma 

Paul Cliflbrd H ▼. l2nMX 

BoaaHA Aran •••••.••.It. I2iiia. 

PUUand 12mo. 

Btaaioae Twina Itnak 

Dtttchman*a Fireaida* • «2 ▼. |2ino. 

Cyrtl ThomHUi 2 v. l2iiio. 

The Voanf Uoka 2 ▼. Iftno. 

AiMHamaa tv. I2ma. 

GMebWilliama %w. 12iBa. 

Philip Augusma • .2 1. 12nu>. 

TheCiitMiook 2t. 12iim. 

DeVere tv. 12noL 

The SoiQgglar 2 ▼. l2aio. 

Bvelina 2T.12mo. 

B«award*8 Narraitva***«3v. 12nio. 
Jaflqneliiw of HoltaBd . .2 v. 12iw». 
Boiobel . .••.••••■•••.. St. tSmo. 

HarerhUl .2t. l2nN>. 

Iticogtiito 2t. 12iiia 

The Tsiba ...9 v. Iftino. 

DeL*OrDie 2r. I2bMi 

Waverley 2t. 12mo. 

Walter Ccriyton 9 v. l^iwk 

tnoudealny :t v. 13ifm. 

The Leal Iletr t ▼. ISino. 

Buiriea of ■ Bride ......St. Ittnio. 

The Engliab at Home . .2t. 12nK>. 

Ooming Out, &ce 2 t. i2ina 

Boathennan 2t. I3mo. 

ITafll Baba .^..St. Iftnu. 

TrahaotTraTal 2t. 12iiia 



The Younger Sod 2 t. I2ino 

TheNewFarest 2t. ISiao^ 

Hefreaa of Bruysa 2t. 13inoi. 

The Rivals 2t. I2mo. 

Rom. flf Hia»rf , Sfuiin,tf. l9mo>, 
Rom. oTIIiiiitoryi Francs 2t. 12m<K 
Rom. of Hist, fiitjff . . . .t T. Itmo. 

Hungarian Talea 2t. 12mo. 

Romance and Iteality. ..2 t. I2nm. 
The False Step, &o. .«»2 t. 12niaw 

Separation •.•..2t. 12mo. 

PrtTaie LUb .... .*•.... 2?. ISmo. 

Damley ••.2t. ISmOb 

LawrieTodd .^•..2v; I2ma. 

Beatrice 2t. 12nM. 

Yeaterday tn Ireland . . . .2 T. ISnow 
St. Vaientlne*a Day, *c. 2 t. ISmOb 

WaldegniTe 2 T. I2mo. 

Adveiiiuiaa oft ^^ga . -9 t. 12mo. 
Rybrcnt De Cruce . . . .2 t. l2mo 
The School of Faahkm, 2 t. 12mow 

Stratum Hill 2t. 12mo 

Aimack'a ReTielted 2 t. ISroo. 

Campaipia ofa Oomet, 2 t. I2rooi. 
Talea or Military Ltfb . . 2 t I2nio. 

Fuscarini 2t. 12iiiq. 

The Country Curate.... St. ISmo. 

Maxwell # .St. ISoio. 

The Oxoniana 2 t. ISna 

l^he Denounced 2 t. I2mo. 

Skeicheaor Irtah Character. . ISmo. 

Leggett's Talea, 4:c ISmo. 

FoaUramoua Papera.. ...... ISmo. 

Diary of a PhyaidaD. . .2 ▼. 18mo. 
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